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FROM 


SIGNOR ALGAROTTILI 
TS 


SIGNOR FRANCHINTI, 
ENVOY at FLORENCE. 


On the Txaczpy of JULIUS CASAR, 
by Mr. de VoLTAIRE, ' 


SIR, 


HAVE defer'd ſending you the Julius Cæſar, 
which you defir'd, till now, that I might have 
the pleaſure of communicating to you the tragedy 
on that ſubject, as written b . de Voltaire, 
The edition of it printed at Paris ſome months 
ago, is extremely faulty ; one may eaſily perceive 
in it the hand of ſome of thoſe gentlemen, 
Vor. XXII. B whom 
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whom Petronius calls Doctores Umbratici. It is 
even fo ſhamefully defective, as to give us verſes 
that have not the proper number of (ſyllables, 
'T his piece, notwithſtanding, has been as ſeverely 
criticis'd, as if Mr. de Voltaire himſelf had pub- 
liſh'd it: wou'd it not be cruelly unjuſt to impute 
to Titian, the bad colouring of one of his pictures, 
that had been dawb'd over by a modern painter ? 
I have been fortunate enough to procure a manu- 
ſeript fit to be ſent to you: you will ſee the pic- 
ture exactly as it came out of the hand of the maſ- 
ter: I will even venture to accompany it with the 
remarks which you deſired of me. 

Not to know that there is a French language 
and a French theatre, cannot ſhew a greater de- 
gree of ignorance, than not to know to what per- 
tection Corneille and Racine carry'd the drama. 
It ſeem'd, indeed, as if, after theſe great men, no- 
thing remain'd to be wiſh'd for, and that all which 
cou'd be done, was to endeavour to imitate them. 
Cou'd one expect any thing in painting after the 
Galatæa of Raphael ; and yet the famous head of 
Michael Angelo, in the little Farneſe, gave us an 
idea of a ſpecies more fierce and terrible, to which 
this art might be raiſed. In the fine arts, we do 
not perceive the void till after it is fill'd up. Moſt 
of the tragedies of the great mafters I juſt now 
mention'd, whether the ſcene lies at Rome, 
Athens, or Conſtantinople, contain nothing more 
than a marriage concerted, or broken off: we can 
expect, indeed, nothing better in this ſpecies of 
tragedy, wherein love makes peace or war with a 
ſmile, I cannot help — but that the dra- 
ma is capable of ſomething infinitely ſuperior to 
this. Julius Cæſar is to me a proof of it. The 
author of the tender Zara breathes nothing here 
but ſentiments of ambition, liberty, and revenge. 
| Tragedy 
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Tragedy ſhou'd be an imitation of great men; 
it is that which diſtinguiſhes it from comedy : but 
if the actions which it repreſents are likewiſe 
great, the diſtinction is ſtill better mark'd out, and 
by theſe means we may arrive at a nobler ſpecies. 

o we not admire Mark Antony more at Philippi 
than at Actium? I am apprehenſive, notwithſtand- 
ing, that reaſonings of this kind will meet with the 
ſtrongeſt oppoſition. We muſt have very little 
acquaintance with human nature not to know, 
that prejudice generally gets the better of reaſon ; 
and above all, thoſe prejudices that are authoris'd 
by a fex that impoſes laws upon us, which we al- 
ways ſubmit to with pleaſure. : 

Lan has been too long in poſſeſſion of the 
French threatre, to ſuffer any other paſſions to 
ſupplant it, which inclines me to think, that Ju- 
lius Czfar will meet with the fate of Themiſto- 
cles, Alcibiades, and many other great men of 
Athens, that of being admir'd by all mankind : 
whilſt Oftraciſm banith'd them from their own 
country. 

In ſome places Mr. de Voltaire has imitated 
Shakeſpear, an Engliſh poet, who united in the 
ſame piece the mott childith abſurdities and the 
hneſt ſtrokes of the true ſublime. He has made 
the ſame uſe of him as Virgil did of Ennius, and 
taken from him the two laſt ſcenes, which are, 
doubtleſs, the fineſt models of eloquence which 
the ſtage ever produced. | 


Quum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles. 


What is it but the remains of barbariſm in Eu- 
rope, to endeavour to make thoſe bounds, which 
power and policy have preſcribed to ſeparate ſtates 
and kingdoms, the limits alſo of ſcience, and the 
fine arts, whoſe progreſs might be ſo widely ex- 
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tended by that commerce and mutual light which 
they wou'd throw on each other: a reflection which 
may be more ſerviceable to the French nation 
than any other, as it is exactly in the caſe of an 
author, from whom the public expect more in 
proportion to what they have already received 
from him. France is fo highly poliſh'd and cul- 
tivated, that we have a right to demand of her, not 
only that ſhe ſhou'd approve, but that ſhe ſhou'd 
adopt and enrich herſelf with every thing that is 
excellent amongſt her neighbours : 


Tros Rutuluſve fuat, nullo diſcrimine habeto. 


There is one objection to this tragedy, which [ 
ſhou'd not have mentioned to you, but that 1 
heard it made by many, that it has but three acts: 
this, ſay the critics, is againſt all the rules of the 
ſtage, which require that there ſhuu'd be exactly 
five. It is certainly one of the firſt rules of the 
drama, that the repreſentation ſhou'd not take up 
more time than the real action. They have there- 
fore very rationally | mited that time to thice 
hours, becauſea longer wou'd weary the attention; 
and, at the ſame time, wou'd prevent our uniting 
inthe ſame point of view, the different circumſtances 
of the action. Upon this principle, we have di- 
vided the play into five acts, for the conveniency 
of the ſpectators, and of the author alſo, who has 
leiſure to bring about, during theſe intervals, any 
incident neceſſary to the plot or cataſtrophe. The 
whole of the objection then after all is no more, 
than that the . — of Julius Cæſar laſts but two 
hours inſtead of three: and if that is no fault, 
neither can the diviſion of its acts be eſteem'd as 
one ; becauſe the ſame rule which requires that an 
action of three hours ſhou'd be divided into five 
acts, will require alſo, that an action of 2 
ou” 
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ſhou'd le divided into three only. There is no 
reaſon why, becauſe the utmoſt extent of the play 
is limited to three hours, that therefore we ſhou'd 
not make it leſs; nor can I fee why a tragedy, 
where the three unities are obſerv'd, which is in- 
tereſting, and excites terror and compaſſion, which 
in ſhort does every thing in two hours, that others 
do in three, ſhou'd not be equally 2 A ſtatue 
wherein the fine proportions and other rules of 
the art are obſerv'd, is not a leſs fine ſtatue, be- 
cauſe it is of a ſmaller ſize than any other, made 
by the fame rules. Nobody, I believe, thinks the 

enus of Medicis leſs perfect in its kind than the 
Gladiator, becauſe it is but four foot high, and 
the Gladiator ſix. Mr. de Voltaire, perhaps, 
gave his Czfar leſs extent than is uſually allow'd 
to dramatic pe. formances, only to ſound the opi- 
nion and taſte of the public by an eſſay, if we may 
give that name to ſo finiſh'd a piece. It wow'd: 
have made a kind of revolution in the French ttiea- 
tre, and had been, perhaps, too bold. a venture, to 
talk of liberty and politics for three hours toge- 
ther, to a nation that had been fo long accuſtom'd 
to ſee Mithridates ſighing and whining, when he 
was juſt on the point of marching to the capitol. 
We are ſurely oblig'd to Mr. de Voltaire for his 
conduct, and ought by no means. to condemn him 
tor not bringing love, or women, into his play : 
born as they are, to inſpire ſoft and tender ſenti- 
ments, they wou'd have play'd an abſurd and ridi- 
culous part between Brutus and Caſſius, Atroces 
Animae : they make indeed ſo conſpicuous figures 
elſewhere, that they have no reaſon to complain of 
being excluded from Czſar. I ſhall paſs over the 
many, detach'd beauties to be met with in this 
piece, the ſtrength of its numbers, and the variety 
of images and ſentiments ſcatter'd 8 
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What might we not expect from the author of 
Brutus and the Henriade ? the ſcene of the con- 
ſpiracy is one of the fineſt we have ever ſeen on 


any ſtage: it hath call'd into action that which 
we never met with before but in dull narration. 


* Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aures 
Quam quz ſunt oculis ſubjecta fdelibus, & 


quæ 
Ipſe ſibi tradit ſpectator. 


Even the death of Cæſar paſſes almoſt in fight of 
the ſpectators, and thus prevents a recital of it, 
which how beautiful ſoever, muſt have been com- 
paratively cold and languid; events of this kind, 
er with every circumſtance attending them, 

being already known to all the world. 3 
cannot ſufficiently admire this y, when 
I conſider what a variety of incidents there are in 
it, how the ch rs are, and how finely 
ſupported : what a noble contraſt between Bru- 
tus and Czfar ! What makes this ſubje&t moſt 
difficult to handle, is the great art required, to de- 

ſcribe, on the one hand, Brutus with a ſav 
ferocious virtue, and even bordering on ingrati- 
tude, but at the ſame time engag'd in a righteous 
cauſe, at leaſt to all appearances, and conformable 
to the times he liv'd in; and on the other hand, 
Cæſar, full of clemency and the moſt amiable vir- 
tues, heaping favours cn his enemies, and yet en- 
deavouring to deſtroy the liberty of his country. 
We are ftrongly intereſted for both of them dur- 
ing the whole action of the piece, though it ſhou'd 
ſeem as if the paſſions muſt hurt and. deſtroy each 
other reciprocally in the end, like two ſeveral 
weights equal and oppos'd to each other, aud con- 
ſequently 


See Horace de Arte Poetica, v. 180. 
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ſequently cou'd produce no effect, but that of 
ſending the ſpectators back diſguſted, and with- 
out any emotion. Some ſuch reflections moſt 
probably induc'd a * brother poet to declare, that 
he look'd upon this ſubject as the rock of drama- 
tic authors, and that he wou'd gladly propoſe it 
to any of his rivals. But Mr. de Voltaire, not 
content with theſe difficulties, ſeems defirous of 
creating more, by making Brutus the ſon of Cz- 
far ; which, however, is founded on hiſtory. He 
has even, by theſe means, found an opportunity of 
introducing ſome charming ſcenes, and throwing 
into his piece a new intereſt, which is united to the 
action, and brings on the cataſtrophe, The 
harangue of Antony produces a fine effect, and is, 
in my opinion, a model of ſeducing eloquence. 
2 the whole, we may with truth aſſert, that 

r. de Voltaire, in this tragedy, has open'd a new 


_ and, at the ſame time, trod in it with the 
igheſt ſucceſs. 
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* M, Martelli, who wrote ſeveral tragedies in Italian : he made 
uſe of a new ſpecies of rhimes, in the manner of Alexandrines, a 
novelty which was by no means favourable to his performances. 
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CESAR, ANTON. 


Ant. E S, Cæſar, thou ſhalt reign; the day is come, 
Proj itious to thy vows, when ha Rome 

At length ſhall know, and "hall reward, thy vm} 

Long time unjuſt to thee and to herſelf, | 

Shall hail thee on the-throne her great avenger, 

Her conqu'ror, and her king: on Antony 

Thou may'ſt depend, who never felt the ſting 

Of envy, but ſtill held thy honour dear. 

Ev'n as his own: thou know'ft I form'd the chain 

Which for the neck of Rome thou-haſt pre par d, 

Content to be the — — 


Fonder 
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Fonder to bind the wreath on Czfar's brows 
Than rule myſelf: thou anſwer'ſt me with ſighs, 
And the fair t roſpect that elates my ſoul 
Depreſſes thine, the maſter of the world, 
The king of Rome complains: can Cæſar mourn ? 
Can Cæſar fear? what can inſpire a ſoul | 
Like thine with terror ? 
Cæſ. Friendſhip, Antony: 
But I muſt open all my heart to thee. 
Thou know'ſt that I muſt leave thee, fate decrees 
We muſt tranſport our arms to Babylon, 
To waſh out, in the ſavage Parthian's blood, 
The ſhame of Craſſus, and the Roman people: 
My touring eagle to the Boſphorus 
Shall wing his way, my faithful legions wait 
But for the royal wreath around my brows, 
The wiſh'd-for ſignal: wherefore ſhou'd nor Cæſar 
Subdue a kingdom Alexander conquer'd ? 
The Rhine ſubmitted, why ſhou'd not Euphrates — 
To Cæſar's arms ? that hope ſhall animate 
The boſom of thy friend, yet blinds him not ; 
Fortune perhaps, grown weary of her favours, 
At length may leave me; Pompey ſhe betray'd, 
And may quit Cæſar too; the deepeſt wiſdom 
Is oft decew'd: where faction reigns, our fate 
"Suſpended hangs, as on the battle's edge, 
"is but a ſtep from triumph to diſgrace. 
Cæſar, thou know'ft, theſe forty years hath ferv'd, 
Commanded, conquer d, ſeen the fate of empires 
Lodg'd in rnd and truſt me, Antony, 
In ev'ry action the deciſive ftroke 
on a moment: but whate'er 
Chance may bring forth, my heart has nought to fear, 
Czfar ſhall conquer without pride, or die 
Without complaint : but from thy tender friendſhip 
One precious boon I muſt demand of thee; 
My children, Antony, will find a friend, 
I hope, in thee: 1 hope that Rome, by me 
Defended, oy ER 3 
Th r; thou ſhalt, with my enj 
22 of king, 22 
| | Remember, 
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Remember, tis the laſt requeſt I make, 

That thou wilt be a father to my children; 

I aſk not for thy oaths, thofe idle fureties 

Of human faith, thy promiſe is ſufficient ; 

For purer is thy word than ſacred altars, 

Oft ſtain'd with human perjury and falſchood. 

Ant. It was enough to leave thy Antony, 

And ſeek for death in foreign climes without him; 
To Aſia's plains, when glory calls my friend, 

That I muſt flay in Italy to plead. 

My Czfar's cauſe, but it afflifts me more 

To ſee thy noble heart dejected thus, 

Diſtruſting fortune, and preſaging ills 

That ne'er may happen: wherefore talk'ſt thou thus, 
Of Antony's dividing with thy ſons, 

Thy fortunes, and thy fame ? thou haſt no ſon 

But thy Octavius, no adopted heir. 

Cz/. I can no longer hide from thee, my friend, 
The griefs that prey upon a father's heart; 
Octavius, by the laws. is made the ſon 
Of Cæſar's choice, I have appointed him 
My ſucceſſor ; but fate (or ſhall I call it 
Propitious, or unkind I know not which) 

Hath made me father to a real ſon, 
One whom I love with tenderneſs, alas 
But ill repaid by him. 

Ant. Can there be one 
So baſe and fo ungrateſul, ſo un 
The noble blood from whence he ſprang ? 

2 2 
mark me well: thou know'ſt th' unhappy Brutus, 
Inſtructed in the ſchool of ſavage virtue 
By the ſtern Cato, he whoſe furious zeal. 
Defends our antient laws, the rigid foe 
Of arbitrary pow'r, who, ſtill in arms 
Againſt me, gives my enemies new 
And new ſupport, who in Theſlaliz's plains. 
oo l tive, — twice I ſav d, 
pite of hi „ Was amongſt my foes, 
And bred up far from me. a | 
Ant. Cou'd Brutus, cou'd—— 


Cat. 
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Cæſ. Believe not me, but read this paper. 
Ant. Gods! 
The ſierce Servilia! Cato's haughty fifter ! 
Ce/. The ſame; a private marriage made us one. 
Cato, when firſt our public diſcord role, 
Indignant fore'd her to another's arms, 
But her new huſband, on the day 
That he eſpousd her, dy'd ; and Chr ſon 
Was brought up in the name of Brutus, ſtill 
Was he deter d. ye , to hate his father ! 
But read, this fatal ſcroll will tell thee all. 


Ant. | Reads the paper.] Cæſar, I die; the wrath of 
beas'n, that cuts 


My thread of life, alone can end my love. 
Farewmel : 7. — is t * : 

And may that tender friendſhip for his father, 
Which at her lateſt fx ron.” fry 

Live in his mind, and make him worthy of thce. 


Has cruel fate to Czfar giv'n a fon 

So much unlike him ! 
Ceſ. Brutus hath his virtues: 

His haughty courage, tho? it angers me,, 
Flatters my pride; I feel a ſecret pleaſure, 
Thoꝰ it offends me: his undaunted heart 
Riſes ſuperior, and ev'n conquers mine; 

I am aſtoniſh'd at him, and his firmneſs 
So ſhakes my ſoul I know not how to blame him, 
When he condemns the arbitrary pow'r 

F have afſum'd : his genius tow rs above me: 
As man and father, bewitching charm 
Deceives me ſtill, and pleads his cauſe within; 
Or, born a Roman, ſtill my country's voice, 
Spite of myſelf, breaks forth, and calls me tyrant : 
Perhaps that liberty IL mean roppreſs, 
Stronger than Cæſar, forces me to love him: 
Nay, more: if Brutus owes to me his life, 
The ſon of Czfar muſt abhor a mafter ; 
For in my early years I thought like him, 
Deteſted Sylla, and the name of tyrant : 


Myſelf 


JULIUS CASAR. 


Myſelf had been like him, a citizen, 

The partiſan of liberty and Rome, 

Had not e uſurper Pompey ſtrove . 

To cruſh my fame beneath his growing pow r ;. 
For I was born ambitious, fierce of foul, 

Vet brave and virtuous ; if I were not Czfar, 

I wou'd be Brutus—bur we all muſt yield 

To our condition: Brutus ſoon will talk 

Another language, when he knows his birth: 
Truſt me, 2 royal wreath. that's deſtin d for him 
Will bend the ſtubborn temper of his ſoul : 

For manners change with fortune : nature, blood, 
My favours, thy advice, united all 

With int reſt and with duty, muft reſtore him. 


Ant. I doubt it much; I know his ſavage firmneſs ; 
The ſect he follows is a ſe of fools, 


Perverſe and obſtinate, whom nothing moves, 
Intractable and bold; they make a merit 
Of hard' ning minds againit humanity, 
Whilſt angry nature falls ſubdu'd before chem; 
To theſe he liſtens, and to theſe alone. 
The horrid tenets which theſe ſons of pride 
Call duty, hold dominion abſolute, 
And lord it o'er their adamantine hearts. 
Cato himſelf, that wretched ſtoic; he 
Who fell at Utica, that brain-fick hero, 
Who ſpurn'd thy proffer'd pardon, and preferr'd 
A ſhameful dearh to Czfar's tender friendſhip, 
Ev'n Cato was leſs ftern, lefs proud, than he; 
Leſs to be fear'd than this ungrateful ſon, 
Whom thy good heart wou'd thus endear to thee. 
Cæ. What haſt thou faid, my friend? thy words 
alarm me. 
Ant. 3 — Cæſar, and muſt not deceive thee. 
Cez/. Time ſoftens all things. | 
Ant. 1 deſpair of it. 
Ce/. What ! will his hatred 
Ant. Truſt me. 
Cz/. Well, no matter: 
Lam a father ſtill: I oft have ferv'd, 
Nay ſav'd, my bitt'reſt foes : I wou d be loy'd 
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By 
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By Rome and ſon ; my. clemency 
Shall conquer ev'ry ; the world ſubdu'd, 
Shall join with Brutus to adore my pow'r. 
Thou muſt aſſiſt me in the great a ; 
Thou, Antony, didſt lend thy uſeful arm 
To aid me in the conqueſt of mankind, 
Thou too muſt conquer Brutus; try to ſoften 
His ſpirit, and ay a his ſavage virtue 

For the important ſecret which my heart 
Dreads to reveal; yet he muſt know it ſoon. 
Ant. I will do all, but cannot hope ſucceſs, 


SCENE U. 


CASAR, ANTONY, DOLABELLA. 
Del. Cæſar, the ſenators attend your pleaſure, 


Wait your ſupreme command, and crave admittance, 
Cæſ. They've ſtaid too long already; let them enter. 
Ant. They come, with hatred and four diſcontent 

On ev'ry brow. 


SCENE HI. 


CESAR, ANTONY, BRUTUS, CASSIUS, CIM. 
BER, DECIMUS, CINNA, CASCA, &c. Lictors. 


Ce. [ ſeated.) Welcome, ye pillars of immortal Rome, 
And friends to Caſar: Cimber, Decimus, 
Caſſius, and Cinna, and thou, deareſt Brutus, 
Come near: at length behold th' important hour 
When Cæſar, if the gods ſhall ſmile upon me, 
Goes to complete the conqueſt of the world, 

To ſeize the throne of Cyrus, and appeaſe 

Our Craſſus angry ſhade : the time is come 

When what remains of univerſal empire, 

Still unſubdu'd, ſhall yield to Rome and me: 

Euphrates calls; to-morrow I depart. 4 
, rutus 
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Brutus and Caſũus follow me to Aſia ; 
Antony's care is Gaul and Italy; 
Cimber muſt rule oer the ſubjected kings 
Of Betis? borders, and th' Atlantic ſea; 
Lycia and Greece I give to Decimus; 
Pontus to thee, Marcellus; and to Caſca 
All Syria's wide domain. Our conqueſts thus 
Protected, and Rome left in happineſs 
And union, nought remains but to determine 
What title Cæſar, arbiter of Rome, 
And of the world, ſhall wear: by your command 
Sylla was call'd Dictator; Marius, Conſul ; 
And Pompey, Emp'ror : I ſubdued the laſt, 
Let that ſuffice; ne empires will demand | 
New names; we muſt have one more great, more ſacred, 
Leſs liable to change; one long rever'd 
In antient Rome, and dear to all mankind. 
"Tis rumour d thro' the world, that Rome, in vain, 
Wars on the Perſian ; that a king alone 
Muſt conquer there, and only kings can rule: 
Cæſar will go, but Cæſar is no king, 
An humble citizen alone, but fam'd 
For his paſt ſervice, ſubject to the will 
And fond caprice of an uncertain people, 
Who yet may thwart——you underſtand me, Romany, 
You know my ho my merit, and———my pow'r. 
n. Cæſar, anſwer thee. Thoſe crowns, and 
That Welz; 
at world you give us, to the le's eye, 
And to the ? ack jealous of le tes, 
Appear an inj'ry, not a favour done, 
On ſuch conditions: Marius, Pompey, Sylla, 
Theſe proud uſurpers of the people's pow r, 
Never pretended thus to canton out 
Rome's conqueſts, or to diftate thus, like kings : 
We hoped from Cæſar's clemency a gift 


More precious, and a nobler treaſure, far 
Above the kingdoms which thy bounty gave. 
Cz/. What woud'ſt thou aſk of Cæſar? 

Cem. Liberty, 15 
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Caf. It was thy promiſe; thou didſt ſwear thy ſelf 
For ever to uprogt deſpotic pow r. 
I thought the happy moment now was come, 
When the world's conq'ror ſhou'd have made us happy: 
Rome bath'd in blood, deſerted, and enſlav d, 
Found comfort in that hope : we were her children 
Before we were thy flaves—l know thy pow'r, 
And know that thou haſt ſworn. 

Bru. Be Cæſar great, 
But Rome ſtill free: the miſtreſs of the world 
Abroad, ſhall ſhe be manacled at home ! 
Rule o'er the univerſe, be call'd a queen, 
And yet be fetter'd ! What will it avail 
My wretched country, and her ſons, to know 
That Cziar has new ſlaves to trample on? 
Perhaps the Perſians are not our warlt foes, 
We may have greater. I've no more to offer, 

C. And thou too, Brutus! 

Ant. Mark their inſolence; [ Afide to Cæſar. 
And ſee if they are warthy of thy favour. 

Ce/. And dare ye thus, ungrateful as ye are, 
Abuſe my patience, and exhauſt my love ? 
My ſubjects all, by right of conqueſt mine, 
I bought you with my ſword ; ye ſpurn'd indeed 
At Marius, but ye were the {laves of Pompey, 
And only breathe, till Cæſar's wrath, too long 
Reftrain'd already, burſts with fury on you. © 
Ye vile Republicans, by mercy taught 
Bat to rebel, ye durit not thus have talk'd 
To Sylla ; but my clemency provokes 
Your baſe ungrateful ſpirit to inſult me: 
Cæſar, you think, will never condeſcend 
To take revenge, this makes you talk ſo bravely 
Of Rome and of your country, and affect 
This patriot pride, this grandeur of the foul, 
Before your conq'ror : to Pharſalia's plains | 
You ſhou'd have brought em; fortune now has plac'd us 
At diſtance from each other: henceforth learn, 
Who knows not how to conquer, mult obey. 

Bru. No: Cæſar we ſhall only learn to die. 
Who begg'd his life in Theflaly ? Thou gav'it 


at 
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What was not aſk'd indeed, but to debaſe us, 
And we abhor the gift on ſuch conditions. 
Obey thee! No: pour forth thy wrath upon us; 
Begin with me; ſtrike here, if thou woud'ſt reign. 
Ce. Brutus attend you may retire. 
What words [To the ſenater;, who go ont. 
Are theſe ? away | They pierce my very ſoul ; 
Cæſar is far from wiſhing for thy death: 
Leave this raſh ſenate, I entreat thee, ſtay, 
Thou only can'ſt diſarm me; thee alone 
Cæſar wou'd wiſh to love: ſtay with me, Brutus. 
Bru. But keep thy promiſe, and I'm thine for ever: 
It thou'rt a tyrant, I deteſt thy love ; 
I will not ſtay with Antony or thee : 
He is no Roman, for he wants a king. 


SCENE IV. 
CESAR ANTONY. 


Ant. What ſays my friend ? Did Antony deceive him! 
Think'ſt thou that nature e' er can move a ſoul 
So fierce, and ſo inflexible? No: leave, 
I beg thee, unreveaPd the fatal ſecret 
That weighs upon thy heart: let him deplore 
The fall of Rome, but never let him know 
Whoſe blood he perſecutes : he merits not 
His noble birth, ungrateful to thy goodneſs, 
Ungrateful to thy love ; henceforth renounce him. 
Cæſ. Icannot, for I love him till. 
Ant. Then ceaſe 
To love thy pow'r, renounce the diadem, 
Deſcend from the high rank which thou haſt borne ; 
Mercy ill ſuits with thy authority : 
It checks thy growing pow'r, and mars thy purpoſe. 
What! Rome beneath thy laws, and ſuffer Caſſius 
To thwart thee thus; and Cimber too, and Cinna ; 
Shall ſenators like theſe, obſcure and low, 
Talk thus before the ſov'reign of mankind ? 
The vanquiſt'd wretches breathe, and brave their maſter. 


Ce, 
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Ce. My equals born, they yielded to my arms; 


Too much above to fear them : I forgive 
Their trembling at the yoke which they muſt bear. 
Ant. Marius had been leſs ſparing of their blood, 
And Sylla wou'd have puniſh'd them. 
Cz/. That Sylla 
Was a Barbarian, born but to o 
Murther and rage were all his aig, 
And all his amidſt fighs and groans, 
And puniſhments and death, he . — Rome: 
He was its terror, I wou'd be i its joy 
And its deligh; : I know the le well 3 
A day will change em; the peo 1 their love 
And of their hatred ; both are gain'd with caſe : 
My grandeur galls em, but my clemency 
Attracts em ſtill: tis policy to pardon 
The foe that cannot hurt us, and an air 
Of liberty will tle their minds, 
And make the chains fit eaſy : 1 muſt cover 
The pit with flow'rs, if I wou'd draw-'em to it, 
And ſooth the tiger cer I bind him faſt. 
Yes, I will them, ev'n whilſt I oppreſs, 
Charm, and enſlave them, and revenge * 
On eV ry foe by forcing him to love me 
Ant. You mutt be fear'd, or you will never 
Cef. In battle only Czfar wou'd be fear d. 
Ant. The people will abuſe thy caſy nature. 
I tell thee, no; the people worſhip me. 
Behold that temple there, which Rome has rais'd 
To Czfar's cleme 


Art. They'll raife another 
Perhaps to vengeance: thou haſt cauſe to dread 
Their ranc'rous hearts, ſtill cheriſh'd by deſpair, 
Cruel by duty, and the flaves of Rome. 
Caſſi us alarm'd, foreſees that Antony 
This day ſhall place the crown on Cæſar' head, 
And ev'h before thy face they murmur'd at it. 
*T were beſt to gain the moſt impetuous of them, 
And win em to our int reſt: to prevent 


All danger, Cæſar muſt conſtrain himſelf. 


Cef. 
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* Cou'd I have fear d, I wou'd have puniſh'd them; 
ab me not to make myſelf deteſted ; 
Cæſar has learn'd to fight, has learn'd to conquer, 
But knows not how to puniſh : let us hence, 
And, ſtrangers to ſuſpicion and revenge. 
Rule without violence o'er the conquer'd world, 
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Ant. HIS bitterneſs of hate, this proud refuſal, 
Breathes leſs of virtue than of ſavage fierceneſs: 
Czſar's indulgence, his high rank and pow'r 
At leaſt deſerv'd a milder treatment from you, 
And more complacency ; you might at leaſt 
Have talk'd with him : did you know with whom 
You are at variance, you wou'd ſhudder at it— 
Bru. I ſhudder now; but tis at hearing thee ; 
Foe to thy country, which thou haſt betray'd 
And ſold to Czfar, think'& thou to deceive 
Or to corrupt me ? go, and cringe to him, 
Fawn on your haughty lord, I know your arts, 
You long to be a flave ; you want a king, 
Yet you're a Romans. 
Ant. Brutus, Im a friend, 
And boalt a heart that loves humanity : 
I am contented with this humble virtue : 
But thou woud'ſt be a hero, yet art nought 
But a barbarian ; and thy ſavage pride 
Grew fond of virtue, but to make us loath her. 


SCENE IL 


BRUTUS alone. 


What baſeneſs, heav'n! what ignominious ſlaves ! 
Behold, my wretched country, your ſupport, 


Horatius, 
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Horatius, Decius, and thou great avenger 
Of ſacred laws, Brutus, my kindred blood, 
Behold = ſucceſſors ; juſt gods, are theſe 
The noble reliques of our Roman grandeur ? 
We kiſs the hand that binds us to the yoke ; 
Cæſar has raviſh'd ev'n our virtues from us: 
I look for Rome, but find it now no more. | 
O ye immortal heroes, ye who fell 
In her defence, whoſe images now ftrike 
My foul with awe, and fill my eyes with tears, 
The family of Pompey, and thou Cato, 
Thou laſt of _— glorious race, I feel 
A lively ſpark of your immortal virtues 
Rebound from you, and animate my heart: 
You live in Brutus till, and in his breaſt 
Have left the honour of the Roman name 
The tyrant wou'd have ſtol'n. What do I ſee, 
Great Pompey, at thy ſtatue's foot? a paper. 
He takes the paper and read:. 
„Brutus, thou ſleep” ff, and Rome's in chains.” 
O Rome, 
My eyes are ever open ſtill for thee ; 
Reproach me not for chains which I abhor, 
Another paper ! No : thou art not Brutus: 
Cruel reflection ! Tyrant Cæſar, tremble, 
This ſtroke muſt end thee : no : thou art not Brutus ! 
I am, I will be Brutus; I will periſh, 
Or ſet my country free: Rome fill, I fee, 
Has virtuous hearts: ſhe calls for an avenger, 
And has her eyes on Brutus ; ſhe awakens 
My ſleeping foul, and thakes my tardy hand: 
She calls for blood, and ſhall be ſatisty d. 


SCENE IL 


BRUTUS, CASSIUS, CINNA, CASCA, DECIMUS, 
Attendants. 


a 


Caſ. Tis the laſt time we may embrace, my friends, 
Bury'd beneath the ruins of his country, 8 
us 


reads. 


JS, 
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Caſſius muſt fall; Cæſar can ne er forgive me; 

He knows our hearts, he knows our reſolution; 

Our ſouls, untainted by corruption, thwart 

His purpoſes ; in us he will 

The laſt of Romans: yes, my friends, tis paſt ; 

Our laws, our country, and our honour's loſt ; 

Rome is no more ; he triumphs over her, 

And o'er mankind ; our thoughtleſs anceſtors 

But fought for Cæſar, but tor Czſar conquer'd : 

'The ſpoils of kings, the ſceptre of the world, 

Six hundred years of virtues, toils, and war, 

Were ſpent for Cæſar ; he enjoys the fruit 

Of all our dear-bought vict'ries: O, my Brutus, 

Wert thou too born to crouch beneath a malter ? 

Our liberty 1s gone. 

Brgy. It will revive. 

Ca/. What ſay' ſt thou? hark ! did you not hear aſhont ? 
Bru. "Twas the vile rabble : think not of them, Caſhus, 
C/. Did'it thou ſay liberty—that noiſe again! 


SCENE IV. 
BRUTUS, CASSIUS, DECIMUS, CIMBER. 


Caſ. Ah! Cimber, is it thou? ſpeak, what hath 
happen'd ? 
- Dec. Some new attempt on liberty and Rome, 
What haſt thou ſeen? 
n. Our ſhame. When haughty Cæſar 
Came to the temple, he look'd down upon us 
Ev'n like the thund'rer, Capitolian Jove ; 
Then proudly told us of his bold detign 
Of adding Perſia to the Roman empire: 
The people kneel'd before their idol, call'd him 
Rome's great avenger, conqu'ror of the world; 
But Cæſar wanted yet another title 
To gratify his inſolent ambition; 
When, lo! amidſt this ſcene of adulation, 
Came Antony, and buſtled thro? the croud 
That ſtood *rwixt him and Cæſar; in his hand 


A crown 
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Turn'd pale, with their cries tumultuous wrung 
The temple's vaulted roof: ſome fled with terror, 
Whilſt bluſhing ſtood, and wept their fate. 
Czſar, who read reſentment in their looks, 
And indignation but too viſible, 5 

With diſſembled modeſty, took off 

The radiant crown, and roll'd it at his feet. 


Bluſh'd and diflembled ; and the more he ſtrove 
To hide his grief, the more was he applauded. - 
By moderation he wou'd veil his crimes, 
Affects to ſcorn the crown, and ſpurn it from him: 
But, ſpite of all his efforts to conceal it, | 
Was gall'd within to hear the le praiſe him 
Far virtues which he never wi 
No longer able to conceal his rage 
And diſappointment, with contracted brow 
He left the capitol, and in an hour 
The ſenate muſt attend him: an hour hence 
Shail Cæſar, change the ſtate of Rome: thou know'ſt, 
O Brutus ! half our ſenate is corrupted, 
Have bought their country, and will fell it now 
To Cæſar: they are far more infamous 
En than the google, who at leaſt abhor 
The name of king: Cæſar, already veſted 
With regal wank, yet wiſhes for the crown; 
The people have refus'd him, but the ſenate 
Beftow it on him: what remains? 

Caf. To die; 
To end a life of mis'ry and reproach : 
Pve dragg'd it on whilſt yet a ray of hope 
Dawn'd on my country, but her lateſt hour 
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Is come, and Caſſius never ſhalb ſurvive her. 
Let others weep for Rome, I can't avenge 
My country's cauſe, but I can periſh with her. 
I go where all our gods—O Scipio, Pompey, 
Tis time to follow you, and imitate 
Great Cato. 
Bru.. No: we'll not be followers, 
But bright examples : the world's eye, my friends, 
Is fix d on us; be it our part to anſwer 
The great expectance of our bleeding country, 
Had Cato ta'en my gounſel, he had fall'n 
More nobly, and the tyrant's blood had flow'd 
Mix'd with his own : he turn'd his blameleſs hand 
Againſt himſelf ; but little did his death 
Avail mankind : Cato did all for glory, 
And nothing for his country : there, my friends, 
There only err'd the greateſt of mankind. 
Caſ. What can we do in this diſaſtrous crifis? 
Bru. See what was wrote to me, and learn our duty. 


[ Shews the paper. 


Caſ. The ſame reproach was ſent to me. 
Bra. It ſhews 


We had deſerv'd it. 
Cim. Quick, the fatal hour 
— 4 — when a tyrant ſhall deſtroy 
The Roman name: one hour, and all is gone. 
Bru. One hour, and Czfar—dies. 
Caf. Ha! now thou art 
What Brutus ſhou'd be. 
Dec. —Worthy of thy race, 
The ſcourge of tyrants ; thou haſt ſpoke the thoughts 
Of my own heart. | 
Ca. O Brutus, thou reviv'ſ me; 
"Twas what my ſorrows, what my rage expected 
From thy exalted virtue ; Rome inſpires 
The great deſign ; thy voice alone decrees 
The death of tyrants : O my deareſt Brutus, 
Let us blot out this infamous reproach 
On all mankind, and whilſt Jove's thunder ſleeps, 
Revenge the capitol. What fay ye, Romans, 
Vor. XXII. C Have 
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Have ye the ſame unconquerable heart, 
The ſame defires ? 
Cim. Caſſius, we think with you, 
Deſpiſe the thought of life, abhor the tyrant ; 
We love our country, and we will avenge her : 
If there's a ſpark of Roman virtue left, 
Brutus and Caſſius will revive it. 
Dec. Born 
The guardians of the ſtate, the great avengers 
Of ev'ry crime, too long th oppreſſive hand 
Of pow'r hath gall'd us, and as twerę added guilt 
To ſpare the tyrant, or ſuſpend the blow : 
Say, whom ſhall we admit to ſhare this honour ? 
Bru. We are ourſelves enow to ſave our country, 
Emilius, Dolabella, Lepidus 
And Bibulus, are all the ſlaves of Cæſar. 
Cic'ro may ſerve us with his eloquence, 
And that alone ; he can harangue the ſenate, 
But is too timid in the hour of danger: 
He'll talk for Rome, but is not fit avenge her: 
We'll leave the orator, who charms his country, 
The taſk of praiſing us when we have fav'd it. 
With you alone, my friends, will I partake 
This glorious danger, this immortal honour : 
The ſenate are to meet him an hour hence, 
There P11 ſurpriſe, de him there : this ſword, 
Deep in his boſom bury'd, ſhall revenge 
Cato, and Pompey, and the Roman people : 
I know th' attempt is perilous and bold: 
His watchful guards are plac'd on ev'ry fide : 
The changeful people, flutrring and inconſtant, 
Are doubtful whether they ſhou'd love or hate him. 
Death ſeems, my friends, to be our certain fate : 
But O!] how glorious ſuch a death will be 
How much to be defir'd ! how noble is it 
To fall in ſuch a cauſe, to ſee our blood 
Flow with the blood of tyrants ; with what pleaſure 
Shall we behold this laſt illuſtrious hour 
Yes, let us die, my friends, but die with Cæſar; 
And may that liberty his crimes oppreſs 
Riſe from his aſhes, and for ever flouriſh ! 
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C, Debate not then, but to the capitol 
et us away; there he has injur'd us, 
And there tis fit he ſhou'd be ſacrific'd: 
Fear not the people, tho' they're doubtful now, 
= Whencer the idol falls, they will deteſt him. 

Bru. Swear then with me upon this ſword ; all ſwear 
By Cato's blood, by Pompey's, by the ſhades 
Of thoſe brave Romans who in Afric's plains 
Fell glorious ; ſwear by all th' avenging gods 
Of Rome, that Cæſar by your hands ſhall die. 

Caſ. Let us do more, my friends; here let us ſwear 
To root out all, who, like himſelf, ſhall ſtrive 
To govern here : ſons, brothers, fathers, all, 
If they are tyrants, Brutus, are our foes : 
A true republican has neither ſon, 
Father, nor brother, but the common-weal, 
His gods, the laws, his virtue, and his country. 

Bru. For ever let me join my blood with yours ; 
All link'd together in one ſacred knot, 
Th' adopted ſons of Liberty and Rome, 
We'll ſeal our union with the tyrant's blood. 

[ Advancing towards the flatue of Pompey. 

By you, illuſtrious hero, ws excite KT 
Our duty, and inſpire the great deſign, 
O Pompey, at thy ſacred knees, we ſwear, 
Nought for ourſelves we do, but all for Rome, 
We ſwear to be united for our country; 
We ſwear to live, to fight, and die together. 
Let us be gone : away ; we've ſtaid too long. 


SCENE V. 


CESAR, BRUTUS. 


Cæſ. Stop, Brutus, I muſt talk with thee ; attend: 
Where woud'ſ thou fly? 

Bru. From tyranny, and thee. 

Cæſ. Lictors, detain him. 

Dru. Thou woud'ſt have my life, 
Take it. 


C 2 | C x/. 
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Ce/. No: Brutus, had I wanted that, 

Thou know'ſt, I could command it with a word, 

And thou haſt merited no better fate: 

It is the pride of thy ungrateful heart 

Still to offend me; and I find thee here 

Amongſt thoſe Romans whoſe dark perſidy 

I moſt ſuſpect, with thoſe who proudly dar'd 

To blame my conduct, and defy my pow'r. 
Bru. They talk'd like Romans, gave thee noble 

counſel ; 

Had'ſt thou been wiſe, thou wou'd'fſt have follow'd it. 

Cze/f. Yet Pll be calm, and bear thy inſolence, 

Will toop beneath myſelf, and talk to thee. 
What lay'ſt thou to my charge? 

Bru. A ravag'd world, 

The blood of nations, and thy plunder'd country ; 
Thy pow'r, thy N virtues that gild o'er 
'Thy crimes, thy fatal clemency, that makes 

Thy chains ſo eaſy, a deſtructive charm 

To ſooth thy captives, and deceive mankind, 

Ce/. Reproach like this had ſuited Pompey well; 
He whoſe difſembled virtues have betray'd thee, 

That haughty citizen, more fatal far, 

Wou'd not admit ev'n Cæſar as his equal. 
Think'ſt thou, if he had conquer'd, his proud ſoul 
Had left ſecure the liberty of Rome ? 

He wou'd have ruPd you with a rod of iron, 
What then had Brutus done ? 

Bru. He wou'd have ſlain him. 

Cæſ. Is that the fate which Cæſar muſt expect 
From thee ? Thou anſwer'ſt not. O Brutus, Brutus, 
Thou liv' but for my ruin. 

Bra. If thou think'ſt ſo, : 

Prevent my fury : what witholds thee ? 

Cef. Nature, [Giving bim the letter from Servilia. 
And my own heart: read there, ungrateful, read 
And know whoſe blood thou haſt oppos d to mine; 

See whom thou hat'ſt, and if thou dar'ſt, go on. 

Bru. What haveI read ? where am I? do my eyes 
Deceive me ? | [ Reading. 
Ce/. Now my ſon, my Brutus. ph 
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J Bru. Cæſar ö 

My father, gracious gods ! 

q C=. Ungrateful, yes 

I am thy father: whence this deadly filence ? 

Why ſobb'{ thou thus, my fon ? Why do I hold thee 
Thus in my arms mute and inſenfible ? 

Nature alarms, but cannot ſoften thee. 

Bru. O dreadful fate ! it drives me to deſpair : 
My oaths! My country! Rome for ever dear 
Czſar—alas! Te liv'd too long. 

4 O ſpeak, 

I ſee thy heart is lab ring with remorſe 

And anguiſh : O hide nothing from me : till 
Thou' rt filent : does the ſacred name of fon 
Offend thee, Brutus ? art thou fearful of it? 
Fear ſt thou to love me, to partake my fortunes ? - 
Is Czfar's blood ſo hateful to thee ! Oh 

This ſceptre of the world, this pow'r ſu e, 
For thee alone, that Cæſar, whom thou dar k. 
Defir'd them: with Octavius and thyſelf 

I wiſh'd but to divide the rich — 

Of all my labours, and the name of king. 

Bra. 4 yo 2 
C u can'ſt not : theſe tran Bru 
Spring they from hatred, mw tenderneſs ? "eo 
What ſecret weight hangs heavy on thy ſoul ? 

Bru. Cziar— 

Cef. Well, what? 

Bru. I cannot ſpeak to him. 

Cæſ. Thou ſeem'ſt as if thou durſt not call me father, 
- Brs. O, if thou art my father, grant me this, 

This only boon. - 

Ceſ. Al it: to give it thee 
Will make me happy. 

Bra. Kill me then this moment, 

Or wiſh no more to be a king. 
Ce/. Away, 
Barbarian, hence ! unworthy of my love, 
Unworthy of thy race, thou art no more 
My fon : go, henceforth I diſclaim thee ; 
My heart take example from thy own, 
C 3 | And 
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And ſtifle nature's voice ; ſhall learn of thee 
To be inhuman : hence, I know thee not. 
Think not I mean again to ſupplicate, 
No, thou ſhalt ſee Ive pow'r to cruſh you all: 
I will no longer liſten to the pleas 
Ot mercy, but obey the laws of juſtice ; 
My eaſy heart is weary of forgiveneſs : 
il act like Sylla now, like him be cruel, 
And make you tremble at my vengeance: go, 
Find out your vile editious friends, 
Inſulted me, and all ſhall ſuffer for it: 
They know what Cæſar can do, and ſhall find 
What Czfar dare : if I am barbarous, 
Remember, thou alone haſt made me ſo. 

Brg. | muſt not leave him to his cruel purpoſe, 
But fave, if poſſible, my friends, and Cæſar. 
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ACT WE SCENE I. 


CASSIUS, CIMBER, DECIMUS, CINNA, CASCA, 
with the reſt of the Conſpirators. 


Caſ. At length the hour is come when Rome again 
Shall breathe, again ſhall flouriſh ; unopppeſ#d 
By tyrants, ſoon the miſtreſs of the _ 
To freedom and to fame ſhall be reſtor d. 
Yours is the honour, Decimus, and Caſca, 
Cimber, and Probus, but one hour and Cæſar 
Shall be no more: what Cato, Pompey, all 
The pow'r of Aſia, never cou'd perform, 
We, my brave friends, alone ſhall execute; 
We will avenge our country : on this day 
Thus may we ſpeak to all -1y pe Henceforth 
Reſpet the kate of Rome ; for ſbe is free. © 

E.. Behold A friends all 2 obey thee; 


To live or die with thee; to ſerve the ſenate ; 


To take the tyrant's life, or loſe their own, 
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Dec. But where is Brutus, Cæſar's deadlieſt foe, 
He who aſſembled, he who made us ſwear, 
Who firſt ſhall plunge the dagger in his breaſt, 
Why comes he not? the ſon-in-law of Cato : 
Shou'd not have tarry'd thus; he may be ſtopp'd , 
Cæſar perhaps may know—but ſee he comes: 
Gods ! what dejection in his aſpect! 


SCENE IL 


BRUTUS, the reſt of the Confpirators. 


Caf Brutus, 
What ſinks thee thus? What new misfortune ? Say, 
Doth Cæſar know it all? Is Rome betray'd ? 
Bru. He knows not ourdefign upon his life, 
But truſts to you, 
Dec. What then hath troubled thee ? 
Bru. A dreadful ſecret, that will make you tremble. 
Caf. Cæſar's approaching death ! perhaps our o - 
Brutus, we all can die, but ſhall not tremble, 
Bra. I will unveil it, and aſtoniſh thee. 
Cæſar thou know'ft is Brutus foe; I've ſworn 
To kill him, fix'd the time, the place, the moment 
Of his deſtruction: tis but what I owe - 
To Rome, to you, and your poſterity, 
Nay, to the happineſs of all L ae 3 þ 
And the firſt blow muſt come from Brutus hand: 
All is prepar'd : and now let me inform thee, 
That Brutus is—his ſon 
Cim. The ſon of Cæſar 
Caſ. His fon ! 3 
Dec. O Rome 
Bru. Ves: Cæſar and Servilia, 
Marry'd in private, Brutus was the fruit 
Of their nd py nuptials. 
Cin. Art thou then 
A tyrant's ſon ? 
Caf. It cannot, muſt not be: 
Thou art too much a Roman. 


C 4 Bra. 
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Bru "Tis too true; 
Ye ſee, my friends, the horror of my fate 
But I am yours, for ſacred is my word : 
Which of you all hath ſtrength of mind ſufficient, 
With more than ſtoic courage, far above 
The common race of men, to tell me how 
Brutus ſhou'd act? I yeild me to your ſentence : 
All filent ! All with down caſt eyes ! Thou, Caſſius, 
Wilt not thou ſpeak ? No friendly hand ftretch'd out 
To fave me from this horrid precipice ! 
Br. Caſſius, thou trembleſt ; thy aſtoniſh'd foul— 
Caf. I tremble at the counſel I muſt give. 
Bra. Yet ſpeak. 
C. Were Brutus one amongſt the croud 
Of vulgar citizens, I ſhou'd have ſaid, 
Go, be a brother tyrant, ſerve thy father, 
Deſtroy that country which thou ſhoudꝰſt 
Rome ſhall hereafter be reveng'd on both: 
But TI am talking to the noble Brutus, 
The ſcourge of tyrants, whoſe unconquer'd heart 
Hath not a drop of Czfar's blood within it: 
Thou knew'f the traitor Catiline, whoſe rage 
Was well nigh fatal to us all. . 
Bra. I did. 
Ca/. If, on the day when that abhorred monſter 
Levell'd the blow at liberty and Rome, 
If, when the ſenate had condemn d the traitor, 
He had acknowledg'd Brutus for his ſon, 
How woud'| thou then have aCted ? 
Bru. Can'ſt thou aſk me? 
Think' ſt thou, my heart, thus in a moment chang'd, 


Cou'd balance twixt a traitor and my country 


Caf. Brutus, that word alone points out thy duty: 
It is the ſenate's will, and Rome's in ſafety. 
But ſay, haſt thou indeed thoſe ſecret checks 
Which vulgar minds miftake for nature's voice, 
And ſhall a word from Cæſar thus extinguiſh 
Thy love for Rome, thy duty, and thy faith? 
Or true or falſe the ſecret that he told thee, 
I: he leſs guilty, art thou leſs a Roman, 
Art thou not Brutus, tho? the fon of Cæſar? 
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Is not thy hand, thy heart, thy honour pledge 
To us and to thy country ? If thou art 
The tyrant's ſon, Rome is thy mother ſtill, 


1 We are thy brothers. Born as Brutus was 


Within theſe ſacred walls, th' * wo ſon 
Of Cato, bred by Scipio and by Pompey, 

The friend of Caſſius, what woud'ſt thou defire ? 
Theſe are thy nobleſt titles, and another 
Wou'd but diſgrace them: what if Cæſar, {mit 
With lawleſs paſſion for the fair Servilia, 
Seduc'd her to his arms, and gave thee birth, 
Bury thy mother's follies in oblivion: 

"Twas Cato form'd thy noble ſoul to virtue, 
And Cato is thy father ; therefore looſe 

The ſhameful tie that binds thee to another : 
Firm to thy oaths and to thy cauſe remain, 

And own no parents but the world's avengers. 

Bru. My noble friends, to you I next appeal. 

n. By Caſſius judge of us, by us of Caſſius: 
Cou'd we think otherwiſe, of all Rome's ſons 
We were moſt guilty: but why. aſk of us 
What thy own breaſt carr beſt inform thee ? Brutus 
Alone can tell what Brutus ought to do. 

Bru. Now then, my friends, Il lay my heart before 
With all its horrors; O *tis deeply wounded, [you,, 
And tears have fiow'd ev'n from a-ſtoic's eye: 

After the dreadful oath which I have made, 
To ſerve my country, and to kill my father, 
I weep to ſee myſelf the fon of Czar, 
Admire his virtues, and condemn his crimes, 
Lamentthe hero, and abhor the tyrant, 
Pity and horror rend my troubled ſoul ; 
I wiſh that fate you have prepar'd for him 
Wov'd fall on Brutus: but PIl tell you more, 
Know, I eſteem him, and *mid all his crimes, 
His nobleneſs of heart has won me to him : 
If Rome cov'd Cer ſubmit to regal pow'r, 
He is the only tyrant we ſhou'd ſpare. - 

Be not alarm'd ; that name alone ſecures me, 
Rome and the ſenate have my faith, the welfare 
Of all mankind declares againſt a king. 
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Yes, I embrace the virtuous taſk with horror, 

And tremble at it, but I will be faithful : 

I go to talk with Cæſar, and perhaps 

To change and ſoften him, perhaps to ſave 

Rome and himſelf : O may the gods beſtow 

Perſuaſive utt'rance on my lips, and pow'r 

To move his foul ; but if in vain I plead 

The cauſe of liberty, if Cæſar ſtill 

Is deaf to my intreaties, ſtrike, deſtroy him, 

Pl not betray my country for my father; 

The world, aſtoniſh'd, may approve or blame 

My cruel firmneſs, and this deed hereafter 

Be call'd a deed or horror, or of glory ; 

My ſoul is not ambitious of applauſe, 

Or fearful of reproach ; a Roman ſtill, 

And independent, to the voice of duty, 

And that alone, I liſten ; for the reſt, 

"Tis equal all; away; be flaves no longer. 4 
Ca. The welfare of the ſtate depends on thee, 1 

And on thy ſacred word we ſhall rely, 3 

As if great Cato and the gods of Rome 

Had promis'd to defend us. 


SCENE II. 


BRUTUS alone. 


Cæſar comes 

Ev'n now to meet me, 'tis th' appointed hour, 
And this the place, ev'n in thecapitol, 

Where he muſt die: let me not hate him, gods 
O ſtop this arm 4 nay to deſtroy him, 

Inſpire his noble heart with love of Rome, 

And, if he is my father, make him juſt ! 

He comes: I have not pow'r to ſpeak, or move, 
Great ſpirit of Cato, now ſupport my virtue ! 


SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 


CASAR, BRUTUS. 


Cæſ. Brutus, we're met: what woud'lt thou ? haſt 
thou yet 
A human heart? art thou the ſon of Cæſar. 

Bru. I am, if Cæſar be the fon of Rome. 

Cæſ. Was it for this, thou proud republican, 
We met together? com'ſt thou to inſult me? 
Not all my bounties ſhow'r'd upon rs | head, 
Glory and empire, and a ſubject world, 

Waiting to pay thee homage, nought can move 
Thy ftubborn heart: what think'ſt thou of a crown ? 

Bru. I think of it with horror. 

Czf. Prejudice 
And paſſion blind thee, I excuſe thy weakaeſs ; 
But can'ſt thou hate me ? 

Bru. No: I love thee, Cæſar; 
Thy noble deeds long fince inclin'd my heart 
To rev'rence thee ; before thou had'fi diſclogd 
The ſecret of my birth, I wept to ſee thee 
At once the glory and the ſcourge of Rome : 
Wou'd Cæſar be a Roman citizen, 
J ſhou'd adore him, and wou'd ſacrifice 
My life and fortune to defend his cauſe ; 
But Cæſar, as a king, I muſt abhor. 

Cæſ. What do'ſt thou hate me for ? 

Bru. Thy tyranny. 
O liſten to the — ol the pray'rs, 
The tears of Rome, the ſenate, and thy ſon ; 
Wou'dſt thou defire to be the firſt of men:? 
Wovu'dft thou enjoy a right, ſuperior far 
To all that war and conqueſt ean beſtow ? 
Wov'd'ſt thou be more than king, nay more than Czſar— 
Cel. What's to be done? 2 

Bru. Thou ſeeſt the world enſlaw'd, 

Bound to thy chariot, break their chains in ſunder, 
Renounce the diadem, and be a Roman. 


Cef. 
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Cz/. What haſt thou bade me do? 
Bru. What Sylla did 
Before thee ; he had waded in our blood, 
He made Rome free, and all was ſoon forgotten ; 
Deep as his hands were dipp'd in — 
He left the throne, and waſh'd his crimes away. 
Thou halt not Sylla's cruelty and rage, 
Adopt his virtues then; thy heart, we know, 
Can on, therefore can thy heart do more ; 
"Tis Rome thou muſt forgive: then ſhalt thou reign 
As Cæſar ſhou'd, then Brutus is thy fon : 
Still do I plead in vain ? 
Cz/. Rome wants a maſter, . 
As one day thou perhaps may'Iſt plainly prove. 
Brutus, our laws ſhou'd with our manners change ; 
That liberty thou doat'ſt on is no more 
Than the fool's right to hurt himſelf, and Rome, 
That ſpread deſtruction round the world, now ſeems 
To work her own ; the great Coloſſus falls, 
And in her ruin buries half mankind : 
To me ſhe ſtretches forth her feeble arm 
To aid her in herperils. Since the days 
Of Sylla, all our virtue's loſt; the laws, 
Rome, and the ſtate, are nought but empty names. 
Alas! thou talk'ſt in theſe corrupted times 
As if the Decii, and Emilii liv'd ; 
Cato deceiv'd thee, and thy fatal virtue 
Will but deſtroy thy country, and thyſelf ; 
Submit thy reaſon to the conqueror 
Of Cato and of Pompey, to a father 
Who lovesthee, Brutus, who laments thy errors ; 
Give me thy heart, and be indeed my fon : 
Take other ſteps, and force not nature thus 
Againſt thyſelf : not anſwer me, my Brutus, 
But turn thy eyes away ! 
Bru. Pm not my ſelf: 
Strike me, ye gods! O Cæſar 
Cæſ. Thou art mov'd, 
I ſee thou art, my ſon ; thy foften'd foul——— 
Bru. Thy life's in danger; know'ſt thou that, my 
father ? 
Know'lt 
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Know'ſt thou, there's not a Roman then but wiſhes 
In ſecret to deſtroy thee ? let thy own, 

Thy country's ſafety, plead my cauſe: by me 

Thy genius ſpeaks, it throws me at thy feet, 

And preſſes tor thy welfare ; in the name 

Of all thoſe gods thou haſt ſo late forgotten, 

Of all thy virtues, in the name of Rome ; 

Shall I yet add the tender name of ſon, 

A ſon who trembles for thee, who prefers 

To Cæſar Rome alone, O hear, and ſave me 

Ceſ. Leave me, my Brutus, leave me. 

Bru. Be perſuaded. 

Ce/. The world may change, but Czfar never will. 

Bru. This is thy anſwer then ? 

Cæſ. I am reſolv d; 

Rome muſt obey, when Cæſar hath determin'd. 

Bru. Then fare thee well. 

Cæſ. Ha! wherefore ? Stay, my fon, 

Thou weep'ſt, can Brutus weep? Is it becauſe 
Thou haſt a king ? doſt thou lament for Rome ? 

Bru. I weep for thee, and thee alone; farewel ! 
[Exit Brutus, 
Ce/. Heroic virtue ! How I envy Brutus! 
Wou'd I cou'd love like him the commonweal ! 


SCENE V. 


CASAR, DOLABELLA, ROMANS. 


Dol. Cæſar, the ſenate, at the temple met 
By thy command, await thee, and the throne 
Already is prepar'd, the le throng 
Around thy ſtatues, and 14 fix 
Their wav'ring minds; but, if I might be heard, 
If Cæſar wou'd give ear to one who loves him, 
A fellow-ſoldier and a friend, to augurs, 

To dreadful omens, to the gods themſelves, 
He wou'd defer the great event. 

Ce/. Away: 

Defer ſuch glorious buſineſs ! loſe a crown, 
What power ſhall ſtop me ? 


Dal. 
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W Nature doth —_— 
ith heav'n to blaſt thy e, and foretel 
Thy death. a 

Ceſ. No matter, Cæſar's but a man; 
Nor. do I think that heav'n wou'd cer diſturb 
The courſe of nature, or the elements 
Riſe in confuſion, to prolong the life 
Of one poor mortal; by th' immortal gods 
Our days are number'd ; we muſt yield to fate; 
Czſar has nought to fear. 

Dal. Cæſar has foes, 
And this new yoke may gall them ; what if theſe 
Conſpire againſt thee ! | 

Ce. O, they dare not do it. 

Del. Thy heart's too confident. 

Cæſ. Such poor precautions 
Wou'd make me look contemptible, perha 
Wou'd do me little ſervice. 1 8 


Del. For Rome's ſafety 1 
Cæſar ſhou'd live: at leaſt permit thy friend % 
Tattend thee to the ſenate. 4 

Czf. No: why alter 
Our reſolve ? why haſten the decrees 
Of fate ? who changes only ſhews his weakneſs, 

Dal. I quit thee with regret, and own I fear. 
Alas ! my heart beats heavily. 

Ce/. Away. | 
Better to die than be afraid of death : 


Farewel. 


SCENE VI. 


. 
DOLABELLA, ROMANS. | 


Dal. What hero better cou'd deſerve 
The homage of mankind ? O join with me, | 
Ye Romans, to admire and honour Cæſar; 
Live to obey, and die to ſerve him——heav'n ! | 
What noiſe is that, what dreadful clamours ! _ | 
| e 
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The CONSPIRATORS behind the ſcene:. 
Die, 
Die, tyrant : courage, Caſſius. 
Dol. Fly, and fave him. 


SCENE VIL 


CASSIUS, a dagger in his hand, DOLABELLA, 
ROMANS. 


Caſ. The deed is done : he's dead. 
Dol. Aſſiſt me, Romans, 
Strike, kill the traitor. 
Caſ. Hear me, countrymen, 
I am your friend, and your deliverer, 
Have broke your chains, and ſet the nation free : 
The conqu'rors of the world are now the ſons 
Of liberty. 
Del. O! Romans, ſhall the blood 
; Of Calar—— 
1 Caſ. I have ſlain my friend, to ſerve 
The cauſe of Rome; he wou'd have made you ſlaves, 
j And therefore have I ſlain him. Is there one, 
F Amongſt you all, ſo baſe, ſo mean of ſoul, 
13 As to be fond of ſlav'ry, and regret 
$ A tyrant's loſs ? Is there one Roman left 
| That wiſhes for a king ? if one there be, 
Cet him appear, let him complain to Caſſius ; 
$8 Bur ye are fond of glory all, I know 
1 Ve are, and will applaud me for the deed. 
Rom. Periſh bis mem'ry ! Cæſar was a tyrant. 
Caf. Preſerve theſe gen'rous ſentiments, ye ſons 
Of happy Rome, ye maſters of the world ; 
Antony means, I know, to tamper with you, 
But you'll remember, he was Czſar's ſlave, 
Bred up beneath him from his infant years, 
And in corruption's ſchool has learn'd from him 
The tyrant's art ; he comes to vindicate 
His maſter, and to juſtify his crimes ; | 
| Contemns 
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Contemns you all, and thinks he can deceive you : 
He has a right to ſpeak, and muſt be heard, 
Such is the law of Rome, and to the laws 
T ſhall ſubmit ; but in the people ſtill 
Is lodg'd the pow'r ſupreme, to judge of Cæſar, 
Of Antony, and me: ye now once more 
Poſleſs thoſe rights which had been wreſted from you, 
Which Cæſar took, and Caffius hath reſtor'd : 
He will confirm them : but I go, my friends, 
To meet great Brutus at the capitol ; 
To thoſe deſerted walls once more to bring 
Long abſent juſtice, and our exil'd gods ; 
To calm the rage of faction, and repair 
The ruins of our liberty : for you, 
I aſk you but to know your happineſs, 
And to enjoy it: let no artifice 
Deceive you, but beware of Antony. 
Rom. If he ſpeak ill of Caſſius, he ſhall die. 
Caf. Romans, remember theſe your ſacred oaths. 
Rom. The friends of Rome ſhall ever be our care. 


SCENE VIII. 


ANTONY, ROMANS, DOLABELLA. 


Firft Rom. But Antony appears. 
Second Rom. What can he dare 
To offer ? 
Fir Rem. See, his eyes are bath'd in tears: 
Hark how he ſighs, he's deeply troubled. 
Second Ram. O, 
He lov'd him but too well. 
Ant. I did indeed: 
I lov'd him, Romans, wou'd have giv'n. my life 
To fave my friend's; and who amongſt you all 
Wou'd not have dy'd for Czfar, had you known, 
Like me, his virtues ? to the laws he fell | 
A noble facrifice : I come not here 
To gild his mem'ry with a flatt'ring tale, * 
e 
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WF The world was witneſs to his deeds, the world 
ZProclaims his glory ; I but aſk your pity, 
And beg you to forgive the tears of _— 
Fir Rom. Caſſius, you might have them for 
- your country, 
For Rome in flav'ry ; Cæſar was a hero, 
But Cæſar was a tyrant too. 
Second Rom. A tyrant 
Cou'd have no virtues: Caſſius was our friend, 
And ſo was Brutus. 
Ant. 1 have nought to urge 
Againſt his murtherers ; they meant, no doubt, 
To ſerve the ſtate ; whilſt gen'rous Cæſar pour d 
His bounties on their heads, they ſhed his blood ; 
But, had he not been guilty, Rome wou'd ne er 
Have ated thus, he muſt have been to blame: 
And yet did Cæſar ever make you 
Beneath his pow'r ? did he oppreſs his country? 
Did he reſerve the fruit of al his veſts 
But for himſelf, or did you ſhare the ſpoil? 
Were not the treaſures of the conquer'd world 
Laid at your feet, and laviſl'd all on you? 
When he beheld his weeping countrymen, 
From his triumphal car he wou'd deſcend 
To ſooth their griefs, and wipe their tears away. 
What Cæſar fought for, Rome in peace enjoys; 
Rich by his bounty, by his virtues great ; 
He paid the ſervice and forgot the wrongs 
Whuch he receiv'd ; immortal gods! you knew 
His heart was ever ready to forgive. 
Rom. Cæſar was always merciful. 
Ant. Alas! 
Cou'd his great ſoul have ever ſtoop'd to vengeance 
He yet had liv'd, and we had ſtill happy. 
Not one of all his murtherers but ſhar'd 
His bounties; twice had he preſerv'd the life 
1 8 n TT to think 
5 n! my friends, I ſhudder at the crimes, 
The baſe aaf, Brutus, was—his ſon. 
Rom. His ſon! ye gods 
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Ant. I ſee it ſhocks your ſouls, 
I ſee the tears trickle down your cheeks : 
Ves; Brutus is his ſon : but you, my friends, 
You were his children, his cond ſons : 
O, had ye ſeen his will! 
Rom. What is it ? tell us. 
Ant. Rome is his heir ; his treaſures are your own, 
And you will ſoon enjoy them: O, he wiſt'd 
To ſerve his Romans, ev'n beyond the grave: 
*T was you alone he lov'd, for you had gone 
To facrifice his fortune and his life 
In Aſia's plains : O, Romans, oft he cry'd, 
You are my fov'reigns, Pm the world's maſter, 
And you are mine. Cou'd Brutus have done more, 


Firſt Rom. Cæſar was 
The father of his country. 

Ant. But he's gone ; 
Your father is no more: the pride, the glory 
Of human nature, the delight of Rome, | 
Cut off by vile aflaflins ; ſhall he go 
Unhonour'd, undiſtinguiſh'd to the tomb? 
Shall we not raiſe the fun'ral pile to one 
So dear, the father, and the friend of Rome ? 
Behold, they bring him here. 


The further he ,and di s the 
[The further part of t age oper ;ſcovers t 


lictors carrying the æſar, cover d with a 
bloody robe; — eſcends from the roſtrum, and 
kneels down near the body. 


Ram. O dreadful fight ! 
Ant. Behold the poor remains of Cæſar ! once 
The firſt of men, that god whom you ador'd, 
Whom ev'n his murth'rers loy'd, your beft ſupport, 
In peace your guardian, and in war your glory, 
Who made whole nations tremble, and the world 
Bow dow before him : is this he, ye Romans, 
This bleeding corpſe, is this the mighty Czar ? * 
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Mark but his wounds: here Cimber pierc'd him, there 

The perjur'd Caſſius, and there Decimus ; 

There, with unnat'ral hand, the cruel Brutus 

Deep plung'd the fatal poniard ; Cæſar look'd 

Towards his murth'rer, with an eye of love 

And mild forgiveneſs, as he ſunk in death 

He call'd him by the tender name of ſon ; 

My child, he cry'd 
Firſt Rom. The monſter ! O that heav'n 

Had ta'en him hence before this fatal deed ! 

The blood ſtill flows. [The people croud round the body. 
Ant. O ! it cries out for vengeance : 

From you demands it: hearken to the voice; 

Awake, ye Romans, hence, and follow me 

Againſt theſe vile aſſaſſins; the beſt tribute 

That we can pay to Cæſar's memory, 

Is to extripate theſe uſurpers: haſte, 

And with the torch that lights his fun'ral pile 

Set fire to ev'ry traitor's houſe, and plunge 

Your daggers in their breaſts : away, my friends, 

Let us avenge him ; let us offer up 

Theſe bloody victims to the gods of Rome. 
Rom. We follow thee, and ſwear by Cæſar's blood 

To be reveng'd : away. 
Ant. We muſt not let [To Dolabella. 

Their anger cool, the multitude we know 

Is ever wav ring, fickle and inconſtant : 

We'll urge them to a war, and then perhaps 

Who beſt revenges Cæſar may ſucceed him. 


Expo of the Tin and LasT Acr. 


® The reader will perceive how cloſely Voltaire has here follow'd 
Shakeſpear, and at the ſame time muſt obſerve how inferior the 
copy is to the great original, 
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I TRAGED V. 


Repreſented in December, 1752. 


PREFACE. 


HIS tragedy is founded on hiſtorical 


truth. A Duke of Brittany, in the year 
1387, commanded the lord of Bavalan, to aſ- 
ſaſſinate the conſtable of Chon : Bavalan, the 
day after, told the duke it was done: the duke 
becoming ſenſible of the horror of his crime, and 
Japprehenſive of the fatal conſequences of it, 
Zabandon'd himſelf to the moſt violent deſpair ; 
Bavalan, after giving him time to repent, at 
length told him that he lov'd him well enough 
to diſobey his orders, &c. | 


The action is tranſported to another age and 
country for particular reaſons. 


DRAMATIS 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


The Dux of Foix. 


AMELIA. 
Vamir, Brother to the Duke of Foix. 


Lis ots. 
Tar Ats, Confidant of Amelia. 
EMAR, Friend of Vamir. 


SCENE, the Par Ac of the Duxz of Foix. 
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ACTI SCENEL 


AMELIA, LISOIS. 


Li. Pra a ſoldier, in this ſeat of war, 
To ſteal a moment from the battle's rage, 

And greet the fair Amelia ; to the king 
Thy noble heart is bound, I know, by ties 
Of deareſt friendſhip ; long and faithfully 

308 Hath Liſois ſerv'd the valiant duke of Foix 
LY Who holds thee here a pris'ner : well I know 

Te violence of his paſſion for Amelia, 
Foreſee the dreadful conſequence, and come, 
With all the warmth of friendſhip, to adviſe 
And to conſult, to lay my heart before thee, 
Perhaps tis not unworthy of thy notice. 
Vor. XXII, Ane. 


Gainſt France: I wiſh he cou'd be reconcil'd. 
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Ame. The ſeal df truth is ever on thy lips, 
I know thy firm integrity ; whate'er 
Thau ſay'ſt, I ſhall believe. 

Liſ. Know then, tho? long 
Pve ferv'd the duke with moſt unweary'd zeal, 
Through years of peril, and unnumber'd toils, 
Yet cou'd I ncer approve the fatal league 
That bound him to the Moor, and took from France 
The nobleſt of her princes; in theſe days 
Of public diſcord, I have rang'd myſelf 
Beneath no banners but what honour rais'd, 
And follow'd but the dictates of my heart: 
Not that, the flave of prejudice, my foul 
Is blind to all the errors of a friend ; 
With grief I ſee the duke's impatient warmth, 
Th' impetuous ardor of his boiling youth, 
I cannot ſhut my eyes againſt his follies : 
Oft times the torrent which I ſtrive to ſtop 
Mocks my weak pow'r, and throws down all before it , 
But he has virtues that will recompenſe 
His worſt of faults: if we muſt follow none 
But perſect princes, whoſe unbias'd hearts 
Are tree from ev'ry vice, and ev'ry weakneſs, 
Whom ſhall we ſerve ? I love the duke; and yet 
"Tis with regret I draw the hoſtile ſword 


Ame. If that cou'd e' er be done, thy influence beſt 
Might reunite chem: if he loves his glory, 
Sure this miſguided prince will liſten to thee, 
How fatal has his error been ! 

Liſ. In vain 
Pve try'd to bend his haughty ſpirit ; oft 
Have I with harſh unwelcome truths attack'd him. 
And ſorely pierc'd his heart: but thou alone 
Can'ſt bring him to his duty and his king: 
That was my errand here: there was a time 
When on the fair Amelia I had plac'd 
My hopes of bliſs ; without abaſement then 
I thought you might have liſten'd to my vows ; 
But heav'n reſerv'd thee for a nobler fate. 
Whilf I was abſent, by the cruel! Moors 
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Thou wert enſlav'd ; the happy conq'ror ca 
The gallant Foix, and fav'd thee from cheir r 
His was the glory, his be the reward : 
His claims are ſtrong, his youth, his rank, and pow'r, 
His fame, and ſervices, all plead for him ; 
Amelia's juſtice and her gratitude 
Muſt bind her to him: I have no pretence, 
And therefore I am filent ; but if merit 
Cou'd make thee mine, I wou'd diſpute the prize 
Ew'n with the ſons of kings, nor yield Amelia 
To any but to him : he 1s my maſter, 
My leader, and my friend; he loves me well : 
I am not a half proud half virtuous lover, 
But what I ftill wou'd litigate with pow'r, 
I give to friendſhip: nay, I can do more, 
I can ſubdue the weakneſs of my heart, 
Ard plead a rival's cauſe ; point out the 
Of glory to thee, ſhew thee what is due 
To that illuſtrious hero who preſerv'd thee, 
By whom thou liv'ſt : I can behold unmov'd, 
And with unenvying eye, thy charms beſtow'd 
On him who beſt deſerves them: take my heart 
Between you, and accept my honeſt ſervice. 
This arm ſhall fight for both; I ſacrifice ' 
My paſſions to your int'reſt: friendſhip bids me, 
And I obey : my country too commands : 
Remember, if the prince is yours, he ſoon 
Will be the king's. 

Ame. Thy virtues, noble youth, 
Aſtoniſh me; thou giv'ſt th' admiring world 
A rare example; canit thou be ſincere? 
And ſure thou art fo, thus to conquer love, 
And give up all to friendſhip? all who know 
Muſt wonder at thee: thou haſt ſerv'd thy maſter, 
And can'ſt not be an enemy to mine: 
A heart ſo gen'rous ſure muſt think with me: 
"Tis not in fouls like thine to hate their king. 
Shall I then aſk one favour at thy hands? 

Liſ. Amelia's orders ſha!l be ever ſacred: 


* 


Command, and I obey. 


D 2 Ame. 
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Ame. Thy gen'rous counſel 
Hath urg'd me to accept a noble rank 
I look'd not for, and offer'd by a prince: 

The choice, I own, does honour to Amelia, 
When I reflect, that, long before he told 
His love, he ſav'd my liberty and life; 

Foe to his ſov'reign, tho? the rebel Moor 
Hath drawn him trom his duty and allegiance, 
Yet he has pour'd ſo many favors on me, 

I cannot bear to hurt him, tho”, in ſpite 

Of all his goodneſs, and my gratitude, 

I muſt refuſe him: his unhappy paſſion 
Afflicts me; tis diftreſsful to my heart, 

For all his kindneſs thus to make him wretched 
Fain wou'd I ſpare myſelf th' ungrateful taſk 
Of ſaying that I muſt not hear his vows : 

It is not for my feeble voice to tell 

A prince his duty; *twere a dangerous pow'r, 
And I am far from wiſhing to enjoy it; 

Who can direct him better than thyſelf ? 
Alas ! my lord, tis not a time for love; 

The royal army at our gates, and nought 
But war and flaughter all around us: blood 
On every fide! himſelf againſt my maſter, 
Againſt his brother, now in arms; all theſe 
Are pow'rful reaſons: O, my lord, in you 
Is all my hope; forgive me ; O complete 
The gen'rous work, reſtore me to my king; 
Loet him do that, tis ail I aſk; but add 

This effort more to what thouꝰſt done already: 
Thou haſt the ſtrongeſt influence o'er his heart, 
A firm and manly ſoul; a friend like thee, 
Reſpected and below d, will make the voice 
Of duty heard, his counſels will be laws. 

Liſ. Alas! thoſe counſels will have little weight 
Againſt the paſſions that poſſeſs his ſoul ; . 
His fiery temper gives me too much cauſe 
To fear him: he's inclin'd to jealouſy, 

And if he hears I had a thought of 2 
Twill drive his ſoul to madneſs, and perhaps 
Undo us all: he muſt be ſooth d by art; 


Leave 
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Leave him to me, and try to reconcile 

Your jarring int'reſts ; weigh his offers well. 
Henceforth Pl think no more of love and thee, 
But get me to the field, the ſoldier's duty 

Shall engroſs me: if thou lov'ſt thy country, 
If France be dear to thee, reſtore her hero, 
And ſhe will bleſs thee for the deed : farewel. 


SCENE U. 


AME LIA, TH AIS. 


Ame. Reſtore him, ſaid he? what! at that dear price 
Of all my happineſs ! it cannot be; 
»Twere infamous and ba e, the worſt of crimes. 
Tha. But wheretore is the prince thus hateful to you ? 
Why in theſe days of diſcord, war, and tumult, 
Whilſt faction reigns, and on our royal race 
Brother gainſt brother arms, and ev'ry hour 
Brings new afflictions, wherefore ſhou'd Amelia, 
Whoſe gemtler ſtars for other purpoſes 
Had form'd her ſoul, to love and to be lov'd, 
Why ſhou'd Amelia, with ſuch ſentiments 
Of ſcorn and hatred, meet a hero's vows 
Who had aveng'd her cauſe? The prince, thou know'ſt, 
Amongſt his anceſtors can boaſt the blood 
Of our firſt kings, and is himſelf a lord 
Of rich domains, and wide extended pow'r. 
He loves you, offers you his hand : can rank 
And title, objects that are envy'd ſtill 
By all mankind, purſued with eagerneſs, 
And gain'd with rapture, can theſe only fill 
Thy heart with ſorrow, and thy eyes with tears? 
Ame. Becauſe he ſavd me once, has he a right 
Now to oppreſs me? Muſt Amelia fall 
A victim to his fatal aid? I know 
Pm much indebted to him, wou'd I were not! 
Tha. Nay, that's ungrateful. 
Ame. Thou ſhalt know my heart. 
My miſeries, my duty, and my fate: 
D 3 I will 
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I will no longer keep the ſecret from thee, 
"Twere cruel to diſtruſt thee ; when thou know'ſt 
My ftory, thou may'f juſtify thy friend. 

I muſt not liſten to the prince's vows, 

For know, my heart is given to his brother. 

Tha. Ha! to the noble Vamir ! 

Ame. Yes, my friend: 

With mutual oaths we ſeal'd our mutual faith, 
And at Leucate I expected him, 

There to confirm it at the holy altar, 

When by the cruel Moors that ruſh'd upon us 

I was ſurpris d, and made a captive; then 

The prince, to the'e unconquer'd ſavages 

In firm alliance bound, appear'd, and fav'a me 
There's my diſtreſs: the life another ſav'd 
Mutt be devoted to the faithful Vamir. 

Tha. But why then thus conceal thy paſſion ? why 
Nouriſh a ho 2 flame thou ſhoud*ſt extinguiſh ? 
He wov'd reſpe this ſacred tie, and check 
His fruitleſs paſſion. 

Ame. Ol mult not tell him: 

The brothers, to complete my ſorrows, arm'd 
Againſt each other, have ta“ en different parties 


In this deſtructive war; the faithful Vamir 


Fights for his king. Thou know'ſt the violence 
Ot his proud rival: all I can oppoſe - 
To his fierce rage is melancholy filence ; 
Ev'n yet he knows not that in happier times 
The gallant Vamir had engag'd my heart: 
To tell ic him wou'd fire his jealous ſoul, 
And only make Amelia more unhappy. 
"Tis time to quit this fatal place, the king 
With pleaſure will receive me: let us hence, 
The pris'ners, Thais, from theſe walls ev'n now 
Are breaking forth, and meditate their flight : 
They will conduct us: I defy all danger, 
Will hazard all for freedom and repoſe. 

Tha. Behold the Duke. 

Ame. I cannot ſpeak to him, 
The ftarting tear wou'd ſoon betray me: what 
Wou'd I not give for ever to avoid him 

SCENE 
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SCENE III. 


DUKE of FOIX, LIS OIS, TH AIS. 


Duke. Avoid me! fly me ! Thais, ſtay ; thou know'ſt 
[To Thais. 

My ſorrows, know'ſt I love her to diſtraction; 

My life depends on her; but let her not 

Abuſe her pow'r, and drive me to deſpair : 

I hate her cold _— her poor return 

Of gratitude to all my warmth of paſhon : 

Delay is cruel, tis the worſt refuſal ; 

'Tis an affront my heart will ne'er forgive: 

In vain ſhe boaſts to me her loyal zeal, 

Her fond attachments to her royal maſter, 

'Tis time that all ſhou'd yield to love and me: 

Here let her find her country and her king ; 

To me ſhe owes her honour, and her life; 

And TI owe all to her, 1 owe my love: 

United as we are by ev'ry claim, 

We muſt not part, the altar is prepar'd, 

She ſhall be mine; go, tell her all is ready. 


SCENE IV. 


The DUKE, LISOIS. 


Lj. My lord, remember that our kingdom's ſafety 
* on this deciſive day. 
uke. I know it, 

And am reſolv'd to conquer or to die 
Amelia's huſband. 

Li/. But the foe advances, 
And ſoon will be upon us. 

Duke. Let him come, 
I mean to fight him; think'f thou m a coward ? 
Think'f thou the tyrant love ſhall Cer extinguiſh 
My noble thirſt of glory ? -__ ſhe hates, 

) 4 


She 
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She ſhall admire me ſtill : ſhe boaſts indeed 
Her ſov'reign empire o'er my _ heart, 
But ſhall not blaſt my virtue and my fame. 
No: thy reproaches are unjuſt, my friend 
Was too ſevere ; condemn me not unjuſtly, 
Love neer unnerves the gallant ſons of France: 
Ev'n from the boſom of ſucceſs and joy, 
Fearleſs they fly to arms, and ruſh on death : 
And I too will die worthy of Amelia. 

LI. Say rather, worthy of thyſelf: I think 
To day of nothing but the public welfare ; 
I talk of battles, and thou ſpeak'ſt of love. 
My lord, I've ſeen the army of the foe : 
Vamir, ſo fame reports, is arm'd againſt us: 
From us, I know, he hath long fince withdrawn 
His valiant troops, I know him not, but hear 
He's of a noble nature: if his ſou], 
Inſpir'd by duty, and by glory warm'd, 
Still feels the tender tie that link'd your hearts 
In earlier years, he may aſſiſt us now, 
And be the means of making wiſh'd for peace. 
My care 

Duke. Away: I wou'd not be oblig'd 
Thus to a brother: ſhall I fue for peace, 
And aſk forgiveneſs? yet it hurts my ſoul 
To think that Vamir is my foe : I ſtill 
Remember our paſt friendſhip, and the love 
I bore him once; but fince he will oppoſe me, 
Since he's no longer our's, why let him go, 
And ſerve his king. 

Liſ. Thy fiery temper braves 
Too far the patience of an eaſy monarch. 

Duke. A monarch ! the mere phantom of a king, 
Unworthy of his race, a royal ſlave, 
In golden chains, and ſeated on a throne 
Subjected to a petty officer : 
Fm not afraid of Pepin their arch-tyrant ; 
I hate a ſubje that wou'd frighten me, 
And I deſpiſe a king who can't command : 
If he permits a rebel to uſurp 
The fov'reign pow'r, FIl ſtill ſupport my own: 


This 
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This heart's too proud to bend beneath the laws 
Of theſe new 2 who oppreſs their king: 
Clovis, my royal anceſtor, ne er taught 
His ſons to cringe beneath a haughty maſter, 
At leaſt theſe faithful Arabs will revenge me; 
If I muſt feel a tyrant, let him be 
A ſtranger. 
L. You deteſt theſe ® governors, : 
But they have fav'd our empire, which your friends, 
The Arabs, but for them had overthrown : 
I tremble at this new alliance : Spain 
Before you ſtands a terrible example: | 
Theſe — plund'rers, theſe new tyrants dig 
Our graves with our own hands. Twere better far 
To yield with prudence. 
Duke. What, fall down and ſue 


For mercy |! 


Li. Your true int'reſt long forgotten 

Dake. Revenge is my firſt int'reſt. 

Li. Love — anger 
Too long have rul'd the boſom of my friend. 

Duke. I know they have, but cannot conquer nature. 

Liſ. You may, you ought ; nay, P11 not 7 walk you, 
But ev'n, tho' I condemn, P11 follow thee : 
"Tis a friend's duty to point out the faults 
Of him he loves; to eounſel, to exhort, 
To ſave him from the dang'rous precipice: 
This I have done for thee, but thou wilt fall, 
And I muſt periſh with thee. 

Duke. O my friend, 
What haſt thou ſaid ? 


Li/. But what I ought to fay : 


And wou'd to heav'n that thou had'ſt liſten'd to me! 
What doſt thou purpoſe ? 


D 5 Dale. 


The original is vous haitſez un Maire; literally tranſlated 
you hate a Mayor. Maire may perhaps ſound very well in a French. 
car, but in Engh/p it is rather unpoetical, and ſo far beneath the 
dignity of the Buſkin, that I am not certain whether the ſingle 
word Mayor, repeated two or three times, wou'd not throw an air 


of ridicule over a whole ſcene, and perhaps contribute in a great 
meaſure to damn a modern tragedy, 
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Duke. When my ardent hopes 
Shall be fulflVd, when the ungrateful maid 
Shall give ſweet peace to my diſtracted mind, 
Then will I hear the counſels'of my friend. 
What can I e now, or what deſign, 
Till I have ſeen the tyrant who muſt guide 
My future fate ? let her determine for me, 
Let her ſave me, and I will ſave my country. 
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The DUKE of FOIX done. 


She cannot fure again refuſe to ſee me, 

And urge me to deſpair ! ſhe dare not do it: 
Fool that I am to give her thus the pow'r, 
How weak is my proud heart to yield itſelf 
A voluntary flave ! go, throw thyſelf, 
Mean as thou art, beneath the tyrant's feet ; 
Go, make thy life dependant on a word, 
A look, a ſmile, from proud Amelia ; paſs 
From love to fury, and from tears to rage ; 
"Tis the laſt time I c'er will ſpeak to her. 

VO — 


SCENE I. 


The DUKE, AMELTA, and THAIS, who advance 
from the upper end of the Rage. 


Ame. There's hope, my Thais; yet I tremble. 
Wou'd Vamir hazard this bold enterpriſe ? 
"Tis full of danger; ha! what do I ſee? 
| | [ Advancing towards the Duke. 
Duke. Amelia, what hath this way led thy ſteps 
F know not, but thy eyes too plainly tell me 
That I wasnot the object of their ſearch : 


What! 
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What! ſtill turn from me, fill inſult the heart 

That dotes upon thee ! cruel tyrant, thus 

To blaſt the laurels planted on my brow : 

O if Amelia's hand had plac'd them there 

They might have flouriſh'd, but ſhe has forgot 

Her plighted faith, and broke her flatt ring promiſe. 

Ame. Thou never hadſt my faith, I never gave 

My promiſe, gratitude is all I owe thee. 

Duke. Did I not offer thee my hand ? 
Ame. Thou didſt: 

It was an honour which I cou'd not merit, 

And which I never ſought, but I receiv'd it 

With due reſpe& ; you thought, no doubt, a rank 
So glorious muſt have dazzled poor Amelia. 

At length, my lord, tis time to undeceive you ; ; 
I do it with regret, becauſe I know - 
It will offend you, but I muſt be plain: 

In ſhort, my lord, I love my king too well 
To think of wedding with his foe : thy blood, 

I know, is noble; mine is ſpotleſs yet, 

Nor will be ſtain'd with foul diſloyalty, 

And I inherit from my anceſtors 
The fix'd abhorrence of my country's foes : 

Nor will I &er acknowledge for a maſter 
The friend of tyrants, be he Cer fo great: 

Such is my firm reſolve ; perhaps, my lord, 

It may ſeem harſh, but you oblig'd me to it. 

Duke, This is a language, madam, which I own. 

I look'd not for; I never cou'd have thought 

That angry heav'n, to make me doubly wretched, 
Wou'd chooſe Amelia for its inftrument 
Of vengeance; you have ſtudy d long in ſecret - 
The arts of black ingratitude, of ſcorn 
And inſult, and now open all your heart. 

I was a ftranger to this patriot zeal, 

This moſt heroic ardor for thy co b 
This fetch of policy ; but tell me, madam, 
Whom have — here but this inſulted lover, 

The injur'd Foix, to ſuccour and ſupport you ? 
Thou haſt reproach'd me with my new alliance, 
Thoſe faithful friends on whom J here rely 


For 
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For all my ſafety, and for all my pow'r ; 
Without their aid thou had been till a captive ; 
To them you od your liberty and life, 
And am I thus rewarded ? 

Ame. You prolong'd 
My wretched days; but are they therefore yours, 
And may I not diſpoſe them as I pleaſe ? 
Did you preſerve me but to make me wretched, 
To be a tyrant o'er the life you ſav'd ? 

Duke. Ungrateful — thou deſerw ſt the name 
Of tyrant moſt, for now I read thy ſoul, 
See thro' the thin diſguiſe, behold too plainly 
My own diſhonour, and thy treach'rous falſehood : 
I know thou lov' another, but whoe'er 
He be that thus hath robb'd me of thy heart, 
Fear thou my love, and tremble at my rage ; 
For, if he be on carth, I'll find the traitor, 
And tear him from thee : if amid its horrors 
My foul cou'd feel one momentary Joy, 
*T wou'd be to make thee wretched. 

Ame. No: my lord, 
Indeed it wou'd not; — will forbid it: 
Thy ſoul's too noble to oppreſs with woe | 
A life which thou had'ſt ſav d; but if thy heart 
Shou'd Cer ſtoop fo low, thy virtues and thy 
Goodneſs in my memory ſtill ſhall live, 
And only thy unkindneſs be forgotten. 
I pity, and forgive thee ; thou wilt bluth 
Hereafter at the thought of i inj'ring me; 
Spite of thy threats, my ſoul 1s yet unmov'd, 
Nor dreads thy anger, nor defies thy pow'r. 

Duke. Forgive the tranſports of a mind diſturb'd, 
The rage of love embitter'd by deſpair ; 
Litas, I find, holds ſecret conf rence with you, 
Abets your falſehood, and defends your conduct z 
Leans to the royal party, and combines 
In vain with you'to make a convert of me : 
It ſeems Fm to be govern'd by your will, 
And not my own : your converſe is the ſame, 
The ſame your purpoſe ; but why uſe theſe arms 
Againſt me? to perſuade my cal heart, _ 

Y 
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Why muſt Amelia ſeck a ſtranger's aid ? 
A word will win me, if tis ſpoke by love. : 
Ame. My heart, I own, hath open'd to thy friend 
Its hopes and fears, but he hath done much more 
Than he had promis d: Pi then my tears, 
Pity my ſorrows, be thyſel again; 
Subdue à paſſion which Amelia malt not, 
Cannot return: accept my gratitude, 
Tis all I have to give thee. 
Duke. Liſois then, 
And he alone, enjoys thy confidence, 
Thy friendſhip, more perhaps; I ſee it now. 
Ame. You may perhaps hereafter, but at preſent 
You have no right, fir, to controul my thou 
= My ations, or my words; no right to blame me, 
or to complain: I ſought thy friend's aſſiſtance, 
And he has giv'n it me; I wiſh, my lord, | 
That you wou'd learn to act and think like him. 


SCENE III. 


The DUKE alone. 


"Tis well: this baſe, ungrateful, perjur'd woman, 
Without. a bluſh, con all her falſehood ; 

The myſt'ry is unfolded now: one friend, 

One only friend, I had, and he deſtroys me. 
Friendſhip ! vain phantom, unſubſtantial ſhade, 
So often 3 for, and ſo ſeldom found, 

Thou ever hadſt ſome wholeſome draught to pour 
Into my cup of ſorro : but at laſt 

Thou too, like love, haſt cruelly deceiv'd me! 
For the reward of all my errors paſt 

I have but this, that no allurements now, 

No flatt ring pleafures, henceforth ſhall betray me; 
For from this hour I will be fond—of nothing. 

But lo the traitor comes with cruel hand 

To tear my wounds, and make them bleed afreſh, 


.SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 


LISOIS, DUKE. 


My lord, I come obedient to your orders: 
But why that frown, thoſe eyes of diſcontent 
That ſcowl upon me ? has thy ſoul, long time 
The ſport of paſſion, weigh'd in reaſon's ſcale 
Thy int'reſt, and thy happineſs ? 
Dake. It has. 
Li/. And what was the reſult ? 
Duke. My eyes are open'd 
To falſehood and deceit ; I've learn'd to find 
A rival and a traitor in my friend. 
Liſ. How's that 
Duke. It is enough. 
Liſ. Too much, my lord: 
Who is the traitor ? 
Duke. Can't thou aſk me who? 
Who but thyſelf was privy to the wrongs 
F have receiv'd, who elſe muſt anſwer C them? 
I know, Amelia hath convers'd with thee 
Here, in the palace ; when I mention'd thee 
She trembled : this affected filence ſpeaks 
Your guilt more plainly, and I know not which 
Moſt to abhor, — 4 or my friend. 
Liſ. Can'ſt thou yet liſten to that friend? 
Duke. I can. | 
Liſ. Think'ſt thou I ſtill am anxious for my fame? 
Doſt thou eſteem, and can'ſ thou yet believe me? 
Duke. Iwill: for till this hour I thought thee virtuous, 
And held thee for my friend. 
Liſ. Thoſe noble titles 
Have hitherto conducted me thro” life ; 
But wherefore juſtify myſelf to thee ? 
Thou ſt not delervd it: know, Amelia's charms 
Long ſince had touch'd my heart, before thy hand 
Had ſet her free, and ſav'd her precious life, 
But by the ties of gratitude ſhe's thine : 
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hou haſt deſerv'd her by thy ſervices : 
or me, Tm more the ſoldier than the ſoft 
and tender lover; I deſpiſe the art 
Of baſe ſeduction, fit for courts alone, 
and flatt'ry's ſmooth perfidiouſneſs ; my ſoul 
Ils made of firmer tuff; I talk'd indeed 
of marriage to her; and that ſacred tie, 
Knit by eſteem and fair equality 
Of fortune and condition, might have made her 
More happy far than rank and titles cou'd, 
That ſtand upon a dang'rous precipice : 
But yeſternight, you know, I viſited 
X Your ramparts, when your jealous ſoul alarm'd 
Diſcover'd all its paſſion : I obſerv'd it: 
To day I ſaw the object of your grief, 
Your lov'd Amelia, and beheld her charms 
With eyes of cold indiff*rence: o'er myſelf 
I gain'd an eaſy conqueſt: I did more, 
Pleaded for thee, for an ungrateful friend, 
And urg'd a paſhon which I can't approve; 
Recall'd the mem'ry of thy bounties paſt, 
Thy glory and thy rank, acknowledg'd faults 
I knew you had, and number'd all your virtues ; 
All this againſt myſelf I did for thee ; 
For my friend's happineſs gave up my own : 
And if the ſacrifice is ſtill imperfect, 
Shew me the rival that till dares Yoppole thee, 
And I will ſtake my life to do thee juſtice. 

Duke. My friend, thou ſoar'ſt above me; I am fall'n, 
Abaſh'd, confounded : who cou'd ſee Amelia 
And not adore her? but to conquer thus 
Thy paſſion! O, thou ne'er cou'dſt have lov'd her. 

Li/. I did: but love, like other paſſions, acts 
With difrent force on diff'rent minds. 

Duke. I love 
Too well, my friend, and cannot imitate 
The virtue I admire: my fooliſh heart—— 

L. I aſk not for thy praiſes, but thy love; 
And if thou think'ſ that I have merited 
Aught at thy hands, O do but ſerve thyſelf, 
Thy happineſs is Liſois beſt reward. 
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Thou ſeeſt with what determin'd hate thy brother 
Purſues the Moor, I dread the conſequence : 
The people groan beneath this foreign yoke, 
Soon, I 2 ee, the empire will unite 
Their ſcatter d pow'rs, new enemies ſtill riſe 
Againit us, the poor blood of Clovis ſtill 
Is worſhipp'd by the croud, and ſoon or late 
The branches of this ſacred tree, that long 
Have been beneath the ſtorm, again ſhall riſe, 
Spring with freſh verdure, and o'erſhade the land. 
ac'd by thy rank and fortunes near the throne, 
Long time thou wer't thy 1 and country's friend; 
But, in the days of public diſcord, fate 
Attach'd thee t6 another caſe ; perhaps 
New intrefts now may call for new connections, 
And what united may diflolve the tye ; 
The pow'r of theſe deſpotic governors 
May be reſtrain'd, and weaken'd by thy hand—— 
Duke. I wiſh it were fo: think'ſ thou then Amelia 
Wou'd liſten to me? if I ſhou'd embrace 
The royal 8 the ſtill be mine ? 
Liſ. I am a ſtranger to Amelia's heart: 
But what are her deſigns, her views to thee ? 
Muſt love alone decide the nation's fate ? 
In Touraine's field, when gallant Clovis fought, 
And, o'er the haughty conquerors of Rome 
Victorious, ſtopp'd the bloody Arian's hand, 
That dealt deſtruction round us, did he ſave 
His country, think'ſt thou, but to pleaſe a miſtreſs ? 
This arm again a rival is prepar'd 
To ſerve my friend, but 1 wou'd ſerve him more, 
Wou'd cure him of this fond deſtructive paſhon ; 
This love deceives us, we're too fearful of him ; 
We wound ourſelves, and lay the blame on him ; 
The coward's tyrant, and the hero's ſlave; 
He may be conquer'd ; Liſois has ſubdu'd him, 
And ſhall he triumph o'er the blood of kings 
Who never yet ſubmitted to a foe ? 
Awake, my friend, and be our great example 
In ev'ry virtue 


Duke. 
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Duke. Yes, I will do all, 
All for Amelia: ſhe muſt yield at laſt. 
Her laws, her king, her maſter, ſhall be mine: 
I have no will but her, and in her eyes 
Will read my duty, and my fate: poſſeſs'd 
Of the dear treaſure, will be reconciPFd 
To ev'ry foe, O how my heart enjoys 
The pleaſing hope ! I had no cauſe to fear, 
I have no rival: if thou art not lov'd 
I can have none: who in this court wou'd dare 
To caſt one look towards Amelia? Now 
Her vain 7 are vaniſh'd : reaſon, glory, 
My int'reſt, and my birth, the ſacred right 
Of my great anceſtors, all, all unite 
To bind the nuptial chain, and make me happy. 
Henceforth I am the king's, and will ſupport him; 
So virtue bids, and beauty has commanded. 
= On this bleſt day will I confirm the oaths 
II made to love: away, my friend, I leave 
My int'reſt and my fortunes to thy care. 
Liſ. Permit me then, my lord, to ſeek the king: 
I cou'd have wiſh'd that this important change 
Were to the hero not the lover due ; 
But be it as it may, th' effect's too glorious 
To blame the cauſe: I triumph in thy weakneſs, 
And bleſs for once the lucky pow'r of love. 


SCENE V. 


The DUKE, LISOIS, an OFFICER, 


Offic. My lord, the foe advances ; we expect 
A fierce aſſault, and wait your orders; time 
Is precious. 

Duke. Cruel fate ! to counteract 
My noble purpoſe! then farewel to peace, 
And welcome vi&'ry ? I'11 deſerve Amelia: 
I heed not theſe fools : of all the foes 


I have to conquer, there's but one to fear 
And that's—Amelia. 


ACT 


ACTI. SCENE I. 


DUKE of FOIX, LISOIS. 


— HE day is ours ; thanks to thy friendly hand 
That guided my raſh youth; thy noble ſoul, 
In peace or war, is my beſt — + va 

Liſ. The glorious fire that animates thy heart 
Mutt always conquer, when tis check'd by prudence, 
As here it was: preſerve this happy virtue, 

*T will make thee happy, and "twill make thee great; 
The coward's reſtleſs, but the hero, calm. 

Duke. How is the lover? can he ever taſte 
Of ſweet tranquillity ? but ſay, my friend, 

This unknown chief, that mounted on our ramparts, 
And withyhis ſingle arm ſo long ſuſpended 

The doubtful viEtry : I grew jealous of him: 
Where is he? what became of him? 

Liſ. Surrounded , | 
By ſlaughter'd friends, alone long time he ſtood, - 
And brav'd oppoſing legions ; but what moſt 
Surpris'd us, when at length he had eſcap'd 
From ev'ry danger, wond'rous to relate 
He yielded. up himſelf a pris ner to us; 

Conceals his rank and name, accuſes heav'n, 
And begs for inſtant death. One friend alone 
Attends him, and partakes his ſorrows. 

Dake. Liſois, h 
Who can this bold this fearleſs ſoldier be ? 

He wore his beaver down : ſome ſecret charm 
Oferpower'd my trembling ſoul when I opposg'd him. 
Whether this fatal paſſion that enſlaves me 

Hath ſpread its weakneſs o'er each faculty, 

And left the ſoft impreſſion on my ſoul, 

Or that my bleeding country's voice alarm'd 

This conſcious heart, and filently reproach'd me. 


Lif. 
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Liſ. As for the weakneſs of thy ſoul, advice 
I know were vain, but ſure thy country's voice 
May ſtill be heard; now is the time to ſhew 
The greatneſs of thy ſoul, and give us peace. 
Fortune, that ſmil'd on us to-day, perhaps 
May frown to-morrow, and thy pride be forc'd 
To ſue for pardon to a haughty foe. : 
Since thou art happy, and Amelia's thine, 
Now reſt thy glory on the common cauſe, 
This brave unknown may forward our deſigns ; 
Let us improve the lucky moment. 

Duke. Yes, 
My friend, I will do all to ſerve Amelia, 
Her cauſe is mine: I muſt prepare the minds 
Of my brave followers for the change ; to thee, 
And to thy happy counſels, ev'ry bliſs, 
Glory and peace, and hymeneal joys, 
To hes Lowe, to friendſhip and to love. 


SCENE II. 


LISOIS, VAMIR, and EM AR at the further end 
of the ſtage. ä 


Liſ. It is the noble pris' ner, and his friend, 

If I miſtake not: this way they advance; 
He ſeems o'erwhelm'd with deep deſpair. 

Van. O heav'n ! | 
Where am I? whither doſt thou lead me? 

Li/. Stranger, 

Whoe'er thow art, be comforted ; thy fate 

Hath thrown thee into noble hands : thou'lt find 
A gen'rous maſter, who can ſee deſert 

Evn in a foe : may I not aſk thy name? 

Fam, I am a poor abandon'd wretch, the ſport 
Of fortune, one whoſe leaſt affliction is 
To bea go, and from ev'ry eye 
Wau'd wiſh to hide the tory of my fate: 
It is enough to be ſupremely wretched, | 

COON Without 
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Without this cruel witneſs of my woe : 

Too ſoon my name and forrows will be known. 
Liſ. Reſpect is due to miſery like thine ; 

I will not urge thee further, but retire : 
Perhaps ev'n here thy ſoul may find relief 

In gen'rous treatment, and a milder fate: 


SCENE II. 


VAMIR, EMAR. 


Vam. A milder fate! I muſt not hope for it: 

O I have liv'd too long. 

Emar. Thank beav'n, my lord, 

That we are fall'n amongſt ſuch noble foes, 

And ſhall not groan beneath a ſtranger's pow'r. 
Vam. No yoke ſometimes ſo galling as à brother's 
Emary. But you were bred together, and the ties 

Of tend'reſt friendſhip link d your hearts. 

Vam. They did: 

But O! the friendſhip of our early years 

Soon takes its flight: he lov'd me once, and till 

This heart retains a brother's kindneſs for him: 

I cannot hate him, tho? he conquer'd me. 

Emar. He knows not yet how great a captive comes 

To grace his triumph ; knows not that a brother 

Is in his pow'r, whom vengeance had inſpir'd.— 
Vam. No: Emar, never did a thought of vengeance 

Enter my heart; a diff rent paſſion ſway d 

The foul of Vamir: can it be, juſt heav'n ! 

Or is it but the lying voice of fame, 

That my Amelia's falſe, that ſhe has broke 

Her ſolemn vows? for whom too? added guilt 

To her, and double ſorrow to thy friend! 

The ſacred laws of nature, and the ties 

Of tender love, all broken, all betray'd! 

Unjuſt, inhuman brother 

'  Emar. Knows he then 

How dear a treaſure he hath robb'd thee of 
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Ia thy Amelia? did not Vamir ſay 
That he was ſtill a ſtranger to thy love? 

Yam. But ſhe is not: ſhe knows what ſolemn ties, 
What ſtrict engagements, bound us to each other: 
That at the altar, e er we had confirm'd 
Our mutual vows, the barb'rous Moor ruſh'd in, 
And tore her from me ; the baſe raviſhers 
Eſcap'd my vengeance, and my.happier brother 
Enjoys the precious treaſure Vamir loſt. 
Ungrateful woman ! Came I here, my friend, 
But to reproach her? what will it avail ? 

She will nat liſten to my fond co int: 
But to my royal maſter I have liv'd - 
A faithful ſervant, and to falſe Amelia, 


And faithful will I die: when the ſhall know 


How well I lov'd her, ſhe may ſhed a tear, 

And in a brother's arms lament my fate. 
Emar. Repreſs thy ſorrows; ſee, the Duke a 
Vam. Be ſtill my heart. 


SCENE IV. 


DUKE of FOIX, VAMIR, EMAR. 


Duke. This myſtery alarms me : 
But I muſt ſee the noble captive : ha! 
He turns afide with horror. 

Vam. Hateful life ! 

Muſt I ſupport thee ſtill ? muſt I again 
Behold the faithleſs wretch ? 

Duke. What do I hear ? 

Vam. Doft thou not know me ? 

Duke. Ha! my brother! Vamir! 

Vam. Alas! too ſure I am that wretched brother, 
Thy vanquiſh'd foe, a poor abandon'd captive. 

Date. Thou art my brother till, and I forgive thee ; 
But 'tis moſt ſtrange, and moſt unnatural : | 
Cou'd the king find no inſtrument but thee 
To execute his vengeance on my head ? 


What had I done to Vamir ? 


Vam. 
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Van. Made his life 
Unhappy : wou'd that thou had'ſt ta'en it from me ! 

Duke. Dreadful effects of civil ſtrife ! 

Vam. More dreadful 
Are the deep wounds that pierce the heart of Vamir. 

Duke. Againſt another oe I might have ſhewn 
A ſoldier's courage, but I pity thee. 

Vam. Pity thyſelf, the wretch who has betray'd 
His country, and deceiv'd the king that lov'd him ; 

A traitor, and unworthy of thy race. 

Duke. Brand me not, Vamir, with th opprobrious name 
Of traitor, left I ſhou'd forget myſelf, | 
And ſpurn thee for the inſult : no, my brother, 2 
Tm not that baſe ungrateful wretch thou think'ſt me; 
Thou ſeeꝰ'ſt me ready to reſtore fair peace, 

And heal the wounds of my divided country. 

Yam. Thou heal our wounds ! thou— 

Duke. Ves: the day that ſeem'd 
So fatal to thy peace thall quench the flames 
Of public diſcord, and unite us all. = 

Vam. Otis a day of ſorrow. 4 

2 
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Duke. Of delight 
And joy, the day that crowns my wiſhes— 


Vam. How |! 
Duke. Yes, Vamir, all is chang'd, and I am happy. 1 
Vam. It may be fo: I heard indeed thy heart 4 


Theſe three months paſt has been the ſlave of love; 7 
And if report ſays true, moſt violent 7 
And fierce thy paſſion. 
Dake. Thou haſt heard aright ; 
I love her ev'n to madneſs : thou art come 
In happy hour to make our bliſs complete. 
Yes: I will lay my friends, my foes, my ev'ry claim, 
Revenge and glory, all beneath her feet. 
Go, tell her two unhappy brothers, long 
[To his attendants. 
By adverſe fate to diff rent int'reſts bound, 
Wait but a look from her to be united. 
Blame not my paſſion, Vamir, whenthou ſee'ſt 
| [To Vamir. 
The lovely object, ſoon wilt thou approve it. - 
am. 
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am. And does ſhe love thee ? cruel thought ! [ Afde- 
Duke. At leaſt 
She ought : one obſtacle alone remain'd, 
And that ſhall be remov'd, 
Yam. Inhuman brother! | [ Afede. 
Know'lt thou what led me to this fatal place, 
And mean'f thou to inſult me? 
Duke. Let us bury 
In deep oblivion ev'ry thought of diſcord ; 
Behold, the fair Amelia comes. 


SCENE V. 


DUKE of FOIX, VAMIR, AMELIA. 


Ame. O heav'n ! 
What do I ſee? I die. 
Dake. Amelia, liſten, 
And mark how happineſs ariſeth oft 
From our misfortunes ; this day I have conquer'd, 
And this day found a brother; thou, my Vamir, 
Shalt be a witneſs to the pow'r of love. 
What nor Amelia's pray'rs, nor her reproaches, 
My gen'rous friend, my country, and my king, 
Long time in vain ſolicited, her charms 
At length have won: to them I yield ſubmiſſive. 
Amelia, whilſt I was thy ſow'reign's toe, 
Thou wou'd'it not liſten to my vows: henceforth 
I have no laws, no friends, no king, but thine : 
So love commands, and love ſhall be obey'd. 
Vamir, thou'rt free: be thou the meſſenger 
Of welcome tidings to the court : away, 
And tell the king I haſten to preſent 
His fair ally, the conqu'ror who ſubdued 
A rebePs heart, and of a dang'rous foe 
Hath made a faithful ſubject; chang'd by her, 
And her alone, ; 
Fam. "Tis as I wiſh'd: my fate | 
Will ſoon be known; ſpeak, and pronounce our doom. 


Duke. 
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Duke. Amelia, ſpeak, art thou not ſatisfy d 
With my ſubmiſſion? Is it not enough 
To ſee a conqueror thus humbly kneel 
Before thee ? Can my life alone content 
Thy cruel heart? Take it, ungrateful woman 
I wiſh'd but to preſerve it for thy fake ; 

For thee alone I liv'd, for thee will die. 

Ame. I am aſtoniſh'd, and my fault ring voice 
Will ſcarce give utt' rance to my words: my lord, 
If thy great foul laments thy country's fate, 

And feels for her diſtreſs, thy gen'rous care 
Muſt ſpring from nobler motives than the wiſh 
To ſerve Amelia; thou haſt heard the voice 
Of pow'rful nature ; what hath love to do 
Where only honour hath a right to diftate ? 

Duke. "Tis thy own work, Amelia, all thy own : 
Oer ev'ry int'reſt, ev'ry paſſion, love 
Superior reigns ; reproach me, cover me 
With ſhame, no matter: I maſt force thy heart; 
Come, to the altar. 

Vam. Dar'll thou 

Ame. No, my lord; 

Fd ſooner die: my life's at thy command, 
But not my heart: there is a fatal bar 
Between us, and I never can be thine. 

Duke. "Tis well, ungrateful—doſt thou hear her, 
But Pl be calm: Tl not complain of thee, [Vamir ? 
I ſee thee now: the ſoft perſuaſive arts . 
That call our paſſions forth, the flat ring hope 
That's giv'n but to betray, the ſubtle poiſon 
Spred o'er our hearts, deceitful all and vain, 

o longer ſhall ſeduce my eaſy faith, 

The eye of reaſon hath detected them, 

And the ſame art that bound hath ſet me free: 
I will not bluſh before thee, Vamir : no, 

I will not be deſpis d: but let me ſee 

This hidden rival, bring him here before me, 
And I will yield him up the worthleſs prize ; 
For know, I have contempt enough for both 
To wiſh you were united; that alone 

Shou'd be your puniſhment. 


Ame. 
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Ame. _—_ my lord, F 
Twere fitteſt for Amelia to retire 
In filence, but I hold my honour dear, 
And muſt defend it: I have been accus'd 
Before your brother, and muſt anſwer thee. 
Know then, Pm deſtin'd to another's arms; 
I own my love, my tender paſſion for him; 
Amelia were unworthy of his heart, 
Had ſhe Cer giv'n a diſtant hope to thee : 
But you wou'd ſeize my faith and liberty, 
As if they were by right of conqueſt thine. 
I ow'd thee much, but injuries like theſe, 
My lord, diſcharge the debt of gratitude, 
And cancel all: I faw, and pity'd long 
The violence of thy fruitleſs paſſion for me ; 
Do not then make me hate thee : I — 
Thy proffer'd vows, but never ſcorn'd thy love: 
1 wilh'd for thy eſteem, and gave thee mine. 
Duke. Perfidious woman ! nought haſt thou deſerv'd 
But my reſentment, which, thou ſoon ſhalt know, 
Is equal to my love: you waited then " 
For Vamir to be witneſs of my ſhame ! 
I ſhou'd have thought he was himſelf the traitor, 
I but he ne er beheld thy fatal charms, 
My happier brother never knew Amelia. 
Who is this rival ? let me know his name, 
But think not I will tamely yield to him. 
No: I deceiv'd thee there, but cannot long 
Difſemble ; I will drag thee to the altar, 
There, as hedies in. torment, ſhall he ſee 
Our hands united ; I will dip in blood 
The torch of Hymen.: well i know that princes 
| Have been deſpisd for mean and vulgar ſlaves, 
But I ſhall find him. 
Vam. Why ſhou'd'ft thou ſuppoſe 
This rival ſo contemptible ? 
Duke. And why 


Shou'd'{ thou excuſe him? Did'ſ thou never know her: 


"Tis dreadful to conceive it. If thou did'ſt, 
Now, traitor, tremble. 


Vor. XXII. E 


Vam. 
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Vam. Vamir tremble ? No: 
Too long already I have born in filence 
Thy cruel inſults; know me now, barbarian, 
Know a deſpair that's equal to thy own : 
Strike here; behold thy brother, and thy rival. 
Duke. Thou, Vamir, thou? 
Vam. Yes: for theſe twoyears paſt 
We've been united in the ſtricteſt bonds 
Of tender love ; the only on earth 
I wiſh'd to keep, thy cruel hand hath ſtrove 
To raviſh from me, made my life unhappy ; 
Judge of my mis'ries by thy own : we both 


Are jealous, both were born the ſlaves of paſſion : 


Hatred and love, reſentment and deſpair, 
Poſſeſs our fouls, and all in the extreme: 
Thou wert my rival, therefore I oppo#'d thee : 
Furious, and blind, I ran, I flew to fave 

The object of my love; not all thy pow'r 
Reftrain'd me, nor my weakneſs, time nor place, 
Not ev'n thy noble courage; love prevaiPd 
O'er friendſhip, and the ties of blood: be thou 
Cruel like me, like me unnatural, 

Whilſt I have life, thou never can'ſt enjoy 

Thy conqueſt, never can'ſt poſſeſs Amelia: 


Strike then and puniſh, ſhed thy brother's blood ; 
But when thou dragg'ſt her with thee to the altar, 


Remember, ſhe's thy ſiſter, and my wife. 


Dake. Guards, ſeize the traitor, take him from my 


ſight. 

Ame. Stay, cruel prince ; art thou inflexible, 
Deaf to the voice of nature; O, my lord 

Vam. Sue not for me, Amelia, Vamir's fate 
Is to be envy'd : he moſt claims your pity 
Who hath betray'd his king, and injur'd thee : 
I am reveng'd, the victory is mine; 
For thou art hated here, and Pm belov'd. 


Ame. O deareſt prince, my lord, ſee at your feet 


[ Kneeling to the Dake. 
Dake. Away with him: riſe, madam, for your tears 


And fruitleſs pray'rs to fave a traitor's life, 
But pour freſh poiſon o'er my wounded heart, 


That 
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bat bleeds for thee ; but I will die, Amelia, 
Wor unreveng'd : when thou ſhalt feel my rage, 
ccuſe thyſelf ; the work is all thy own. 
Ame. I cannot leave thee: O, my lord, yet hear 
Duke. If I muſt hear thee, ſpeak, go on. 


SCENE VL 


The DUKE, VAMIR, AMELTA, LISOIS. 


Liſ. My lord, 

he people are in arms; at Vamir's name 
hey rofe tumultuous, and on ev'ry fide 
Diſorder reigns ; th' affrighted ſoldiers leave 
heir colours, and in wild confuſion fly: 

lean time the foe unites his ſcatter'd pow'rs, 
nd ruſhes on us. 

Dake. Go, ungrateful woman 

hou haſt not long to glory in thy crimes ; 

ollow her— [To one of her attendants. 
muſt to the factious croud 

nd ſhew myſelf: thou, Liſois, guard this traitor. 


SCENE VIL 


LISOIS, VAMIR. 


Liſ. Art thou à traitor ? coud'fi thou thus diſgrace 
a y noble blood, to violate the laws 

nature? cou'd a prince ſo far forget 

lis duty and himſelf ? 

Vam. I never did: . 

he — juſt : my brother is a rebel, 

nd 
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betray'd his maſter. j 
Liſ. Hear me, Vamir : 4 
ly ſoul defires no greater happineſs y 


han to unite you: long have I beheld 
ich deep regret my —_— country's woes, 
2 


Our 
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Our fields laid waſte, and nature ſacrific'd 

To diſcord and revenge ; the haughty Moor, 
Rais d on our ruins, menacing the ſtate, 

Which we have weaken'd by our own diviſions. 
O, if chou bear't a heart that's truly noble, 

And worthy of thy race, now fave thy country; 
Exert thy pow'r to reconcile the ki 
Soften thy brother, and put out 22 
Of civil war. 

Vam. Impoſſible ! thy cares 
Are Fraitleſs a all and vain : if nought but diſcord, 
Revenge and hatred, led me to the field, 

Had glory and ambition fir'd my breaſt, 
Thou might have hoped indeed to re-unite us; 
But there's a bar more fatal ſtill behind. 
Liſ. 1 O tell me, Vamir. 
ve: 

Love that has fill'd this breaſt with ſavage fury, 
And made my brother cruel and inbuman. _ 1 
Liſ. Good heav'n ! that vain caprice ſhou'd thus & | 
The nobleſt purpoſes ! Almighty love, (a, F 
Can'ſ thou reverſe the laws of nature, fill | 
With unrelenting hate the jealous hearts 

Of ſondeſt brothers, and in ev'ry clime 
By private paſhons work the oublic ruin ? 

amir, I feel for both, but long have ſerv'd 
Thy brother; I muſt hence, and ſecond him 
Againſt thy factious friends: the ſtrife is dreadful, 
And much I fear will have a bloody end ; 

But I muſt fly to ſuccour him: farewel ; 
Thou art my pris ner, but I leave thee here ö 
Give me thy word, that ſhall ſuffice. 2 

Vam. 1 1 

Liſ. Wou d I cou'd knit you in the bonds of peace! 
But much more to be fear'd than all thy foes, 1 
And far more fatal, is the tyrant, love. 


AC 19 
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ACT IT. SCENE L 


VAMIR, AMELIA, EMAR. 


Ame. O Vamir, how the hand of heav'n hath mark'd 
y life with ſad variety of woe 
he chance of war, that tore me from thy arms, 
Once more hath join'd us; but, alas! we meet 
Dn mournful terms, meet but to part; my Vamir, 
Did'ft thou not ſay it muſt be fo ? 
3 Vam. It muſt : 
FT hou ſeeſt me chain'd by honour's laws beneath 
FA rival's pow'r: my facred word is giv'n : 
Vamir may die, but muſt not follow thee. 
Ame. Thou who haſt dar'd to fight, art thou afraid 
To flee from him ? 
= Man. lam: my honour binds me: 
Take thou advantage of the gen'ral tumult, 
= Which favours thy retreat: a attends 
To aid thy flight; heav'n will protect thy virtues ; 
Hope for the beſt. 
Ame. What can Amelia hope, 
When thou art from her ? 
Van. "Tis but for a day. 
Ame. O but that day will be an age to me. 
Grant, heav'n ! my tears and terrors may be vain. 
'The Moor, I know, thirſts for Vamir's blood ; 
Think'ſt thou thy brother will not give it him? 
He loves with fury, and he hates with rancour; 
His hatred, like has love, is in extreme : 
He is thy rival, and the Moor's ally. 
| tremble for thee. 
Fam. He wou'd never dare 
Ame. O his impetuous paſſion knows no bounds. 
Yam. He muſt be taught to know them ſoon : the king 
Comes to revenge us: half his force alread 
Throngs to the royal ſtandard ; if thou lov'ſt me, 


E 3 Fly, 
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Fly, my Amelia, from th' impending ſtorm, 
From dreadful laughter, and the din of arms, 
And all the terrors of a bloody field ; 
But, above all, avoid my furious rival, 
Whoſe jealous love, deſpis'd, will turn to rage; 
Avoid an inſult Vamir muſt revenge, 
Or periſh in thꝰ attempt: my dear Amelia, 4 
Hope of my life, the only good on earth 1 
I have to boaſt, do not expoſe thyſelf : 
To needleſs dangers, but retire in ſafety. 4 
Ame. Why wilt thou hazard then thy precious life 
And ſtay without Amelia? Z 
Vam. When thou'rt ſafe, 4 
I ſhall not fear my brother; ſoon perha 3 
Vamir may prove his beſt ſupport ; today 
I am his pris ner, OI to-morrow 
May be his patron, and perſuade the king 
To ſpare a rebel: to protect my rival 
Were noble triumph. Haſte, Amelia, leave 
This ſeat of danger. 
Ane. Whereſoever fate 
Shall caſt my hapleſs lot, Fll carry with me 
My hatred and my love; mid'ſt ev'ry danger, 
In the wild deſart, or the gloomy dungeon, 
In exile, or in chains, in death itſelf, 
Still ſhall I think on, ſtill adore my Vamir : 
But O! Icannot bear to live without thee. 
Vam. It is too much: thy griefs unman my ſoul. 
What noiſe was that? O thou haſt ſtaid too long. 


SCENE I. 


AMELIA, VAMIR, DUKE of FOIX, Guards. 


Duke. I hear his voice ; tis he: ſtay, villain, thou 
Who haſt betray'd me. 
Vam. I betray'd thee not. 
Now fatiate thy revenge, and take my life ; 
Loſe not a moment, for the hand of heav'n 
Is rais'd againſt thee : tremble, ſlave, thy king 


Approaches : 
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A hes : thou haſt conquer'd none but Vamir: 
Th maſter comes, take heed. 
Duke. He may revenge, 
But cannot ſave thee ; for thy blood— 
Ame. O no, 
Amelia's guilty : let Amelia die, 
And not my Vamir : Ideceiv'd thy | 
And barter'd with them to aſſiſt my flight 
From hated ſlav ry, and a tyrant's pow'r : 
Puniſh my crimes, but O reſpe a brother, 
Reſpect thyſelf, thy own unblemiſh'd fame: 
He ne er betray'd, but loves and wou'd have ſerv'd thee, 
Evn when thy rage had doom'd him to deſtruction. 
What crime has he committed ? none, my lord, 
None but the crime of loving his Amelia. 
Duke. The more thou plead for him, the more his 


T 

Thou art his — : thou, whoſe fatal charms 
Have poiſon'd all our happineſs, and arm'd 
Our hands againſt each other, may the blood 
Of both fall on thee ! now thou weep'ſt, thy tears 
No longer ſhall deceive me : I muſt die, 
But Vamir firſt ſhall periſh. Vet I love thee, 
Evn yet thou may ſt eſcape the fatal blow: 
Accept my hand, attend me to the altar, 
And ſeal his pardon there. 

Ame. Who, I, my lord ? 

Dake. It is enough. 

Ame. Shall I be falſe to Vamir ? 

Duke. Stop—Anſwer me. 

Ame. I cannot. 

Duke. Let him die. 

Vam. Amelia, never let his threats o'ercome 
Thy noble faith, but love me well enough 
To ſee me 3 leave me to my fate; 
Now I ſhall fall triumphant : ſhou'd'ſt thou yield, 
Vamir muſt die by his Amelia's hand. 

Duke. Guards, drag the traitor to the tow'r : away. 


=—_ SCENR 
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SCENE III. 


DUKE, AMELIA. 


Ame. And wilt thou make this horrid ſacriſice ? 
Pollute thee with the blood of innocence ; 
Thou wilt not ? 
* Duke. Ves: to hate thee, and to die, 
Is all I wiſh ; to ſee thee more unhappy, 
More wretched than myſelf, to ſhed the blood 
That's deareſt to thee, and to make thy days 
As full of woe, as was that fatal hour · 


Which hath deftroy'd us all. Away, and leave me; 
The fight of thee diſtrafts me. 


SCENE IV. 


DUKE, AMELIA, LISOIS. 


Ame. From thy juſtice, 
And that alone, —— 
Help me to ſoſten this obdurate heart: 
Aſſiſt me, Liſois: 

Duke. If thou liſten'ſt to her, 
Thob rt not my friend. 

Ane. I call juſt hea vn to witneſs. 


Duke. Hence from my fight: I loath thee. 
Ame. 


Tyrant, go, 
For I abhor thee ; ſpite of all thy rage, 
I thought a woman might at leaſt command 
Some cold reſpe& : but love, that ſoftens all, 
n 
I leave thee to thy , ſacrifice 
Thy victims, *midft > atlas be five chan count 
Amelia's death, and with it count thy own ; 
For vengeance comes, and in thy puniſhment 
Unites us all ; inglorious ſhalt thou periſh, 
And unlamented. Die, inhuman ſavage ; 
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And may that hatred, that contempt of thee, 
Which now I feel, purſue thy memory, 
And after ages execrate thy name ! 


SCENE V. 


DUKE of FOIX, LISOIS. 


Duke. Yes, cruel prophet, I expect the doom 
Pronounc'd by thee, that diſcord's fatal hand 
Shall ſeize on all, and join us-in the tomb. 

Li. Rage has o'erpower'd him, and his ſenſes fail. 

Duke. ſays my friend? am I to ſuffer ſhame 
And inſult thus; and ſhall my haughty rival 
Bear off the falſe, perfidious, dear Amelia? 

Wilt thou bear this, or wait'ſt thou till the traitor 
Shall raiſe a pow'rful faction to enſlave me? 

Lif. Too well I fee, my lord, the royal party 
Hath ſpread ſedition thro' the multitude, 

And ſhook their faith. 

Duke. Vamir lights up the flame : 

He has betray'd us all. 

Liſ. I never meant | 
To palliate Vamir's crimes, for much I dread 
The fatal conſequence ; already France 
Is arm'd againſt us. If the people ſeek 
Their ſafety in rebellion, all is loſt :. 

Danger's on ev'ry fide. 

Duke. What's to be done? 

Liſ. Prevent it: rage and love muſt be ſubdued ; 
Then may we conquer all. We muſt be fim 
And reſolute ; avoid or brave the ftorm :. 

Do as thou wilt, my hand is ready ſtil! „ 

To aid my friend. This morning thou had'ſt thoughts 

Of treating with the king: if thou command'ſ, 

PII go, my lord, ev'n now, and ſue for peace; 

Or if we try the fortune of the day, 

The faithful Lifſois ſhall attend thee ſtill: 

There, if thou fall'ſt, thy friend ſhall not ſurvive thee.. 
E 5 Duke. 
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Duke. Alone I will deſcend into the grave: 
Live chou, to ſerve my cauſe, and to revenge me. 
þ My hour is come, I muſt fulfil my fate: 
Who wiſhes but for death, is ſure to find it ; 
) But mine ſhou'd come with all his terrors round him; 
I muſt have vengeance; and wheneer I fall, 
Will drag my rival with me to the tomb. 
Liſ. What horrid thoughts are theſe ! 
Duke. In yonder tow'r 
He is confin'd : tis under thy command, 
And thou did'i promiſe, that wheneer— 
Liſ. Of whom 1 
Speak'ſt thou, my lord, a brother > 
Duke. No: a traitor, : 
My worft of foes, a rival who abhors me ; 
One who has robb'd me of my deareſt treaſure : 
The Moor demands his head, and I have promis'd 
To give it him. 
Li. Ha! promis'd to ſhake off 
The bonds of nature and humanity ! 
Duke. Long fince they had proſcrib'd him. 
Liſ. And to them, 
Thou yield'ſt his life? 
| Dake. Not to their vengeance only, 
But to my own, which ſhall be ſatisfy d. 
What is the Moor to me, or what my country ? 
Liſ. To love then you wou'd make the ſacrifice, 
And I muſt be the executioner. 
Dake. No: Iexpett not fo much juſtice from thee ; 
I am a wretch, abandon'd and forlorn, 
Betray'd by love, deſerted by my friend ; 
But there are thoſe who yet will keep their promiſe; 
Others, perhaps, may ſerve me, nor alledge 
Such poor gxcuſes for ingratitude. 
Liſ. I am refolv'd; and be it guilt or juſtice, 
[After a long filence. 
Ne er ſhalt thou ſay, that Liſois hath betray'd thee : 
'Thou art unhappy : Vamir is a traitor. 
It is enough; I love thee, and conſent : 
There is a time for deſperate extremes, 
When duties the moſt ſacred muſt give way 


— — 


To 
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To hard neceſſity : at ſuch an hour 
I cannot ſuffer to try the faith 
Of any heart but mine: ſucceſs alone 
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Muſt prove my friendſhip: ſoon ſhalt thou determine 


Whether thy Liſois lov'd thee, and was faithful. 

Duke. Once more in ſorrow I behold a friend ; 
Deſerted by the world, in thee I find 
My only refuge : thou wilt not permit 
A haughty rival to inſult my rage, 

To trample on my aſhes, and enjoy 
My kingdom in the arms of my Amelia. 

Li I will not; but in recompence for this, 
I muſt demand another ſacrifice. 

Duke. What is it? ſpeak. 

Liſ. I cannot bear the Moor, 

Our inſolent protector; cannot bear 

To ſee him lord it o'er thy noble ſubjects. 

I wou'd not ſerve a tyrant, nor ſubmit 

To ſhameful flav'ry for a poor ſup 

We do not want; tis in our r at leaſt 
Todie without him : leave to me, my lord, 
The conduct of this day, perhaps my ſervice 
May claim it of thee : Liſois and the Moor 
Wov'd neer agree: I muſt command alone, 
To the laſt hour. 

Dake. Thou ſhalt : TIl give thee all 
Thou can'ſ deſire, let but Amelia feel 
Deſpair like mine, and weep in tears of blood 
Her treach'rous lover : let me hear her 
In my laſt moments to delight my foul ; 
And for the reſt, tis equal all: to thee 
I truſt my glory ; go, diſpoſe, command, 
Prepare thee for the field. I hope not now- 
For vi&'ry, nor for honourable Leach 3 
For what is honour to a heart like mine, 
Sunk in deſpair! O, be the ſad remembrance 
Of a falſe miſtreſs, and a cruel rival, 
Bury'd with me in everlaſting filence ! 

Li. Eternal night, if poſſible, ſhou'd hide 


Such dreadſul deeds: wou'd death had clos'd our eyes 


Before 
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Before this day of horrors ; but I 
To keep my word, and ſave my Friend. Farewel. 
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DUKE of FOIX, an Officer. 


Duke. Perpetual mis'ry ! am I doom'd to ſee 
Nothing but faction, treaſon, and revolt? 
Where are the rebels, do they mutiny? 

Offic. At fight of you, my lord, , the croud diſpery'd. 
Duke. On ev'ry fide I am oppreſs'd by Vamur ; 
All hearts are his; my mis'ries are complete, 

But what hath Liſois done ? 

. His watchful courage 
nds our ramparts gainſt the foe. 

Duke. That foldier 
You brought to me in ſecret, has he done 
he gy 

Offic. Yes, ere now 
Bayan 4 

Duke. "Tis well: a common arm 
Will do it beſt, and execute my vengeance 
Without remorſe : Liſois' uncertain heart 
Was not to be depended on ; methought 
He look'd with too much coolneſs on my rage ; 
We ſeldom try to mitigate a grief, 
Which we contemn : to other hands I'll truſt 
My great revenge. Oo thou, and fetch my ſtandard, 
Let it be brou t upon the ramparts to me: 

New dangers preſs, and for the ficld again * 
We muſt : let the ſame zeal — pl 
e courage, imitate thy 
And learn of him—o die, [Exit Officer. 
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| murth' rer, ha ! what means my heart? 
AY Na vengeance long ; and ſhall I not 
Enjoy it now? I wremble : and a voice, 
Solemn and ſad, cries from my inmoſt foul, 
Stop, Fois, he is thy brother, hapleſs prince, 
Call back the murth rer: Vamir was thy friend. 
O ſweet remembrance of our infant 7 
When in the days of innocence our 
Spoke nature's language, and imparted free 
Our mutual wiſhes ] O, how oft has Vamir 
Partook my griefs, and with a brother's hand 
Wiped off the falling tears! and ſhall I now 
De him ? O thou fatal paſſion, where, 
Where haſt thou led me ? ſure I was not born 
This ſavage, this barbarian : Vamir yet 
Was guilty ; Vamir robb'd me of my life, 
In my Amelia: ftill I am unjuſt ; 
He lov'd ; was that a crime to merit death ? 
Alas! nor time, nor war, nor abſence, cool'd + 
Their faithful paſſion; ſtill their guiltleſs lame 
In pureſt luſtre ſhone, before my heart 
Was poiſon'd by the cruel draught of love: 
But Vamir braves my wrath, and is my foe ; 
Deceives me, hates me ; yet he is my brother : 


He ſhov'd have liv'd, he was belov'd, and happy, 


And only I ſhou'd periſh : I will die 
But, as I liv'd, with honour. Pity melts me, 


Nature determines, and I will forgive him. 
"Tis time ; 


SCENE II. 


DUKE of FOIX, an Officer. 


Duke. Prevent a parricide : away, 
Haſte to the tow'r, reverſe my orders) go, 
And let my brother: 

Offic. O my 1rd 

Dake. What ſay ſt thou! 

Run, fly, obey me. 


8; 


Offi. 
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Offic. Near the gate this moment 
I faw a body cover d o'er with blood, 
Carry'd in ſecret forth by Liſois orders, 
l And much I fear — 
| Duke. O heav'n ! my brother's dead 
And I yet live: earth hath not ſwallow'd me, 
Nor light'ning blaſted a baſe murtherer, 
Foe to his country, an unnat'ral brother, q 
How love has chang'd me ! what a load of guilt b 
Have I to anſwer for ! the veil's remov'd ; .- 
And now, alas ! I know myſelf too well; 3 
I cannot be more guilty : O my brother ! 
| I feel I lov'd thee, yet I flew thee, Vamir. 
£ Offic. Amelia comes, my Lord, and begs to ſpeak f 
| In private with you. | 1 
te. O! I muſt not ſec her, 5 
* the world: I cannot bear it: no, 
will revenge the murther in my blood 
But let her come: I tremble to behold her. 


SCENE III. 


DUKE of FOIX, AMELIA, THAIS. 


Ame. My lord, you have prevail'd : and fince that 
(How can I call it by another name) | [hatred 
Which hath ſo long purſued me, now requires 

A brother's blood, or his Amelia's hand, 

Take it: the choice is made, and I am thine : 
Remember, Pm the purchaſe of thy guilt : 

Loofen his chains, and ſet my Vamir free, 

That I no more may tremble for his life, 

And I will give thee all, yield up my hopes 

Of happineſs with him, and follow thee, 


Ev'n to the altar; there the hand that gives 

My faith away ſhall puniſh all my weakneſs. 
Know, at the temple, where thy bridal vow 
But thou defir't my hand, and that alone 

J have to give thee: ha! thou'rt filent : ſay, 

Is Vamir, is thy brother freed already ? 
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Duke. My brother ! 
Ame. Gracious heav'n—remove my fears, 
Thy eyes are bath'd in tears. 
Dake. Thou afk'ſt his life. 
Ame. What do I hear ? didſt thou not promiſe m 
Dake. It is too late. 2 1 
Ame. Too late! O Vamir! 1 
Duke. Yes, | 
It is indeed: wou'd it were not, Amelia; 
The cruel Liſois has obey'd my orders 
Too faithfully: O live, to puniſh me; „* 
Pierce this inhuman, this unnat'ral heart, if 
That lov'd thee but too well: I kill'd my brother, ; 
But for thy ſake : revenge on me the crimes iy 
Which but for thee I never had committed. | 
Ame. Vamir is dead, barbarian ! [ Falling into the arm: 


Duke. And thy hand [of Thais. 
Shall ſhed the murth'rer's blood. | 

Ame. And is he gone ? [ Fainting. 
My Vamir 


Duke. Thy reproaches — 

Ame. Spare me, ſpare me, 
TIl not reproach thee ; take thy ſorrows hence, 
And thy repentance: let me but embrace him, 
And die. 

Duke. Amelia, thou haſt too much cauſe 
To grieve, but O for pity take this life 
That's hateful to me ; but Pve not deſerv'd 
To periſh by thy hand; but thou ſhalt guide 


SCENE N. 


DUKE, AMELIA, LISOIS. 


Liſ. What wou'd thy raſhneſs do? [They diſarm him. 
Duke. An act of juſtice : 
Puniſh myſelf. 
Ane. Wert thou his vile accomplice ? 
Duke. Thou miniſter of guilt, thou haſt obey'd me. 


Lif 


88 AME LIA: On, 


Lif. — you, my Lord, and I have done 
But what I 

Duke. Th ubborn virtue oft 
Hath checked my follies, and opposd my weakneſs ; 
But when I bade thee be a martherer, 
And kill my brother, then thou wert obedient. 

Liſ. When J refus d but now to execute 
The bloody office, did'ſt thou not employ 
Another hand ? 

Duke. Love, pow'rful love, that chain'd 
My reaſon down, and ſway'd my fooliſh heart, 
Love pleads for me ; but thou whoſe wiſdom calms 
Each — paſſion, whoſe unalter d ſoul, 
Firm and unſhaken, I ſo oft have fear d, 
So oft reſpected, that thou, thus anmov'd, 
Shou'd'ft ſuffer ſuch a deed of horror ; 4 
"Tis terrible 

Liſ. Since ſorro and repentance, . 
Virtue's beſt monitors, have pierc'd thy ſoul 
With juſt remorſe : fince, ſpite of all — 
To fave a brother's blood thou gladly now 
Woud'ſ give thy own ; ye both ſhall find a friend. 
Keep thou thy penitence. [To the Duke. 
Dry up thy tears. [To Amelia. 
This is a day of triumph. Prince, come forth : 
Embrace thy brother. 

on opens, and diſcovers Vamir. 
. 0 = Vamir ! 


If 1 
O 7 forgiveneſs makes my crime ſtil! greater. 
Ame. O noble Liſois, thou haſt givin me life. 
Duke. Life to us all. 
Lif. A baſe aſſaſſin rais d 
His arm gainſt Vamir, but I fell'd the traitor, 
And laid him breathleſs at my feet, then feign'd 
That I had ſhed thy brother's blood : I knew 
Thou wor'7 repent and wiſh the deed undone. = 
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Duke. This was a ſervice I can ne er reward, 

But by endeav'ring to be worthy of it: 

My crime fits heavy on me, and my eyes, 

Fix d on the earth, dare not look up to Vamir, 
And to the wrong'd Amelia. 

Vam. We wou'd both 
Have ſerv'd thee with our royal maſter ; both 
Are ſtill devoted to thee. What, my brother, 

Is thy deſign ? O ſpeak. 
Duke. To do you juſtice : 
To expiate, by the greateſt puniſhment, 
The greateſt crime that love and fierce reſentment 
Cov'd e er commit: long I ador'd Amelia: 
Evn when I gave her Vamir up to death, 
Ilovd Amelia: I adore her till, 
Nay more than ever, yet I yield her to thee, 
And ſacrifice my heart to make you bleſt. 
Take her, be happy, and forgive thy brother. 

Yam. Behold me at thy feet, with gratitude 
Warm as thy bounty, as thy love fincere. 

Ane. Permit me to embrace thy knees with Vamir, 
Accept our tend'reſt friendſhip, for thy neſs 
Has amply paid for all my ſuff rings 

Duke. No more of this, it doubles my misfortunes, 
And ſhews me but what happineſs Tve lot : 

But I will learn from you to follow virtue, 

My heart is yours: Tm now indeed thy brother, 
By thy example I will love my country. 
Let us away, and to the king relate 

My crimes, my ſorrows, and thy happineſs : 

Let Vamir's zeal and Vamir's truth 2 mine, 
Faithful to France, to friendſhip, and to thee; 
Foix ſhall deſerve your pardon and your praiſe; 
Ye ſhall forget his follies and his crimes, 

And henceforth know him only by his virtues. 
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Her Moſt Serene HiGRHNESS 
wo THE 
DUCHESS Or MAINE. 


MapamMm, - 

OU have ſeen that noble age, which is at 

once the model and the reproach of the pre- 
ſent, and will be fo of future generations, and 
have yourſelf made a part of its glory, by your 
taſte, and by your example: thoſe illuſtrious 
times, when your anceſtors, the Condis, crown=- 
ed with ik a cultivated the polite arts; when 
a Boſſuet immortaliſed heroes, and inſtructed ' 
Kings 3 when a Fenelon, the ſecond of mankind 
in eloquence, and the firſt in the art of making 
virtue amiable, taught juſtice and humanity in 
the moſt charming manner; when Racine and 
Baileau preſided over the Belles Lettres, Lully over 
muſic, and le Brun over painting; all theſe arts, 


Madam, met together in your palace: there 1 


had 


| 
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had firſt the happineſs, a circumſtance which I 
ſhall never for of hearing, though I was then 
but a child, that excellent ſcholar, whoſe pro- 
found learning never obſcured the bri — of 
his genius, cultivating the fine — — of 
the Duke of Bourgogne, the Duke cf Main, and 
yourſelf : that happy labour, in which he was ſo 
powerfully aſſiſted by nature. Sometimes he 
would take up a Sophocles or Euripides before you, 
and tranſlate off-hand one of their tragedies. 
The admiration and enthuſiaſm that poſſeſſed his 
ſoul, on reading thoſe noble. performances, in- 
ſpired him with expreſſions that anſwered the 
manly and harmonious energy of the Greek, as 
_—_ as It was 1 to reach it in the proſe 
of a language juſt emerging from barbariſm, and 
which, poliſhed as it now is by ſo many fine 
authors, is ſtill, notwithſtanding, very deficient 
in point of force, copiouſneſs, and preciſion. 
It is impoſſible to convey through any modern 
language all the power of Greek expreſſions ; they 
deſcribe with one ſtroke, what coſts us a whole 
ſentence, A ſingle word was ſufficient for them 
to expreſs a mountain covered over with trees, 
bending beneath the weight of their leaves ; or a 
god throwing his darts at a vaſt diſtance; or, the 
tops of rocks ſtruck with repeated thunderbolts. 
That language had not only the advantage of 
filling the imagination with a word, but mw 
word, we know, had its peculiar melody, whic 
charmed the ear at the ſame time that it diſplay'd 
the fineſt pictures to the mind; and all our tran- 
fations for this reaſon from the Greet poets are 
weak, dry, and poor: it is imitating palaces of 
porphyry with bricks and pebbles. Mr. de 
Ma notwithſtanding, by the efforts of a ſud- 


den enthuſiaſm, and a vehement forcible * 
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of reciting, ſeemed to make up for the poverty of 


our language, and infuſe into his declamation the 
very ſoul and ſpirit of the great Athenians. Per- 
mit-me, Madam, to give you his thoughts with 
regard to this inventive, ingenious, and ſenſible 
people, a people from whom the Romans, their 
conquerors, learned 7 thing, and who, a 
long time after the fall of both their empires, had 
yet the power to raiſe modern Europe from igno- 
rance and barbariſm. 

He knew more of Athens than many of our 
travellers in theſe days do of Rome, after 
they have ſeen it over and over. That vaſt quan- 
tity of ſtatues, by the greateſt maſters ; thoſe pil- 
lars which adorned the public market-places ; 
thoſe monuments of taſte and grandeur ; that ſu- 

rb and immenſe theatre, built in the fineſt 
— between the town and the citadel, 
where the works of 1 and Euripides were 
heard by Pericles and Socrates; and the youth of 
Athens attended, not ſtanding up, or in perpe- 
tual riot and confuſion, as they do with us: in 
a word, every thing which the Athenians had 
done in every art and every branch of knowledge, 
was ever preſent to the mind of Mr. de Maleſiau. 
He was tar from falling in with the opinions of 
thoſe ridiculouſly rigid critics, and falſe politici- 
ans, who blame the Athenians for having been 
too ſumpcuous in their public entertainments, 
and do not know that this very magnificence 
greatly enriched Athens, by attracting crouds of 
foreigners, who came from all parts to admire, 
and to receive leſſons from them on eloquence 
and virtue, 


This extenſive and almoſt univerſal genius 


was engaged by you, Madam, to tranſlate the 
Iphigenia in the Tauris of Euripides; a taſk which 


he 
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executed with equal elegance, ſtrength, and 
fidelity. It was repreſented at an entertainment 
which he had the honour to preſent to your 
Highneſs, an entertainment worthy of him who 
gave, and of her who received it. You, I re- 
member, Madam, play'd the part of [phigenia, 1 
for I was preſent at the repreſentation; and as 2 | 
at that time I had no acquaintance with the 1 
French ſtage, it never enter d into my head that | 
gallantry could ever have been mingled with fo 
tragical a ſubject. I gave myſelf up to the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of Greece, perhaps the more 
eaſily, becauſe I was then acquainted with no 
other. I admired the antique in all its noble ſim- 
plicity ; it was this which firſt ſuggeſted to me 
the idea of writing my tragedy of Oedipus, with- 
out ever having read Corneille's. I begun, as an 
eſſay of my abilities, by tranſlating that famous 
ſcene from Sophocles, of the double confidence of 
Teal and Oedipus, I read it to ſome of my 

1ends, who frequented the theatfe, and to two 
or three actors: they aſſur'd me it would never 
ſucceed on the French ſtage, and advis'd me to 
read Corneille, who had. carefully avoided that 
part of the plot, and all agreed, that if I did not 
followſhis example, by prong in a love intrigue, 
the players would never undertake it.. I then 
read the Oedipus of Corneille, which, though it 
was not rank'd with Cinna and Polyeudte, had, 
notwithſtanding, met with ſome applauſe. I 
muſt confeſs, their opinions ran directly coun- 
ter to mine, from the beginning of this affair to 
the end; but I was forc'd to ſubmit to example, 
and the evil power of faſhion. In the midſt of 
all the terror of this maſter-piece of antiquity, I 
brought in, not abſolutely a love intrigue, = 

e 


„ 
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the * remembrance of an extinguiſh'd paſſion, 
which appear d to the laſt degree abſurd ; but I 
will not repeat here what I have already faid on 
this ſubject. 

Your highneſs may remember, I had the ho- 
nour of reading my Oedipus to 5 the ſcene 
from Sophocles was not condemn'd at that tribu- 
nal; for both yourſelf, the cardinal de Polignac, 
Mr. de Malefien, and your whole court, unani- 
mouſly condemn'd me, and with great reaſon, 
for having ſo much as mention'd the word love 
in a work which Sophocles finiſh'd fo completely, 
and ſo ſucceſsfully, without that unhappy foreign 
ornament; and yet the very fault which you 
blamed me for, was the only thing that recom- 
mended my performance to the ſtage. The 
players were, with the greateſt difficulty, pre- 
vail'd on to perform my Oedipus, which they 
imagin'd could never ſucceed : the public, how- 
ever, were intirely of your opinion ; every part 
of it that was written in the taſte of Sophacles 
was generally applauded, and the love ſcenes 
condemn'd by the moſt judicious critics: to fa 
the truth, Madam, whilſt parricide and in 
are deſtroying a family, and a plague laying the 
whole country waſte, is it a ſeaſon for love and 

lantry ? There cannot, perhaps, be two more 

riking proofs of theatrical abſurdity, and the 

power of habit, than Corneille, on one fide, 
making T heſeus cry out, 


+ Quelque ravage affreux qu'etale ici la peſte, 
L'abſence aux vrais amans eſt encore plus funeſte. 


Voltaire here alludes to the part of Philofetes in his Oedipus. 
See the play, and the preface to it, in the firſt Vol. of the Drama- 

tic works, | 
+ The literal tranſlation of which is © whatever dreadful havoc 
the plague may make here, abſence to thoſe who truly love is 
| % much 
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And, on the other, myſelf, fixty years after him, 
making old Foca/ta talk of her old love; and all 
this only in compliance with a taſte the moſt falſe 
and ridiculous that ever corrupted literature. 

That a Phedra, whoſe character is, perhaps, 
the moſt truly theatrical that ever was exhibited, 
and almoſt the only perſon whom antiquity hath 
repreſented in love, that ſhe ſhou'd expreſs all 
the power and fury of that fatal paſſion : that a 
Roxana, confin'd within the walls of an idle 
ſeraglio, ſhould abandon herſelf to love and jea- 
louty : that Ariadne ſhould complain to heaven 
and earth of cruelty and inconſtancy : that Oroſ- 
manes ſhould deſtroy a miſtreſs whom he ador'd : 
all this is truly tragic: love, either raging, or 
criminal, or unhappy, or attended with remorſe, 
draws ſuch tears from us as we need not bluſh to 
ſhed; but there is no medium : love ſhould either 
command as a tyrant, or not appear at all; he 
can never act an under-part: but that Vero 
ſhould hide himſelf behind the tapeſtry to over- 
hear the converſation of his miſtreſs and his rival : 
that old Mithrida/es ſhould make uſe of a comedy 
trick to diſcover the ſecret of a young woman 
belov'd by his two ſons: that Maximus, even in 
Cinna, a piece of ſo much real merit, ſhould act 
the part of a villain, and diſcover ſo important a 
conſpiracy, only becauſe he was weak enough to 
be in love with a woman whoſe paſſion for Cinna 
he muſt have known, and alledge by way of rea- 
ſon, that 


* Love 


«© much more creadful.” There is a great deal of ſuch nonſenſe 
in Dryden's and ſome cther of our tragedies, but it wou'd pot go 
down in the preſent age. 


= 


* Love excuſes all, 
2 For the true lover knows no friends 


that old Sertorious ſhould fall in love with a 
ſtrange Spaniſh lady, called Viriate, and be aſ- 
ſaſſinated by his rival Perpenna; all this, we will 
be bold enough to aflert, is little, mean, and 
puerile : ſuch ridiculous ſtuff would degrade us 
infinitely below the Athenians, if our great maſ- 
ters had not made amends for theſe faults, which 
are merely national, by thoſe ſublime beauties 
which are intirely the product of their own ge- 
nius. 

It is indeed aſtoniſhing to me, that the great 
tragic poets of Athens Thould dwell fo _ on 
thoſe ſubjects where nature diſplays every thing 
that is great and affecting; an Electra, an Iphi- 
genia, a Merope, an Alcmeon: and that our illuſ- 
trious moderns, neglecting all thefe, ſhould 
ſcarce treat of any thing but love, which is gene- 
rally much more proper for comedy than tregedy : 
ſometimes indeed they have endeavour'd to enrich 
and adern it by politics; but that love which is 
not violent is always cold, and all political in- 


trigues that do not riſe to the height and _ of 


ambition, are ſtill more cold and inſipid: politi- 
2 cal reaſonings and debates are very agreeable in 
to Polybius or Machiavel; gallantry is very fit for 
a tales, or comedies ; but nothing like this is ſuit- 


* able to the grandeur and pathos of true tragedy. 
| A taſte for gallantry in our tragedies was 
carrie'd to ſuch a ridiculous exceſs, that a great 
princeſs, whoſe high rank and fine underitand- 
ing might in ſome meaſure excuſe her believing 
that all the world would be of her opinion, 
Vor. XXII. F imagin'd, 


® The Original is, 
«© amour rend tout permis, 
« Un veritable amant ne connoit point d' amis.“ 
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imagin'd, that the parting of Titus and Berenice 
was an excellent ſubject for a tragedy : ſhe there- 
fore put it into the hands of || two of our beſt 
writers ; neither of them had ever produc'd a per- 
formance wherein love had not play'd the princi- 
pal or at leaſt the ſecond part; but one of them 
had never touch'd the heart, except in thoſe ſcenes 
of the Cid which he had taken from the Spaniſh : 
the other, always tender and elegant, endow'd with 
every ſpecies of eloquence, and above all, maſter 
of that enchanting art which draws forth the moſt 
delicate ſentiments from the leaſt and moſt unpro- 
miſing incident: ane therefore made of Titus and 
Berenice as contemptible a piece as ever appear 
on the ſtage; the other fouſ d out the ſecret of in- 
tereſting the ſpectator for five acts without any 
other foundation but theſe words, I love you, and 
F leave you. It was indeed nothing more than a 
paſtoral, between an emperor, a king, and a 
queen; and a paſtoral withal infinite] fe tragi- 
cal than the intereſting ſcenes of Po or Fido. 
The ſucceſs of this, h wever, perſuaded the pub- 
lic, and the poets, that love, and love alone, was 
the ſoul of tragedy. 

It was nat till long after, when he was further 
advanced in life, that this great poet found out 
that he was capable of ſomething ſuperior to this: 
when he was forry he had enervated the drama by 
ſo many declarations of love, and ſentiments of 
jealouſy, and coquetry, much worthier, as I have 
already ventur'd to aſſert, of Menander, than of 
Sophocles and Euripides. Then he wrote his maſ- 

| ter- 


= 


} The French expreffion is « deux maitres de la ſcene, i. e. 
e two maſters of the ſcene.” Corneille and Racine, the latter of 
whom Voltaire takes every occaſion of preferring to the former, 
though he frequently cenſures both with great freedom, and gene- 
rally with equal juſtice, 
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ter-piece, Athaliah ; but though he was unde- 
Wcciv'd himſelf, the public was not: they could not 
Wbring themſelves to conceive that a woman, a child, 
Wand a prieſt, could make an intereſting tragedy : 
WT. work that approach'd nearer to perfection than 
Iny which ever came from the hand of man, re- 
Wmain'd for a long time in contempt, and its illuſ- 
W:rious author had to his laſt hour the mortification 
Hf ſceing the age he liv'd in, tho? greatly improv'd, 
Witill ſo corrupted with bad taſte, as never to do 
Wjuſtice to his nobleſt performance. 

It is certain, if this great man had liv'd, and 
Wcultivated thoſe talents which alone made his for- 
une and his fame, and which therefore he ſhould 
not have deſerted, he would have reſtor'd to the 
theatre its antient purity, and no more have de- 
Weraded the great ſubjects of antiquity with love 
Witrigue. He had begun an Ipbigenia in Tauris, 
Wand there was nota word of gallantry in his whole 
lan: he wou'd never have made Agamemnon, 
WOre/tes, Electra, Telephus, or Ajax, in love: but 
Waving unhappily quitted the ſtage before he had 
Wreform'd it, all thoſe who followed him imitated, 
nd even added to his faults, without copying any 
t his beauties, The morality of Quinault s 
operas was brought into almoſt every tragic ſcene: 
Wometimes it is in Alcibiades who atlures us, that 
Wy”: theſe tender moments he has always prov'd by ex- 
ience, that a n.ortal may taſte of perfect happineſs : 
metimes it is an Ameſtris, who tells us, that the 
Faughter of a great king burns with a ſecret flame 
ithout ſhame, and of the fr © in another, Agno- 
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is follows the ſteps of the fair Criſis in every place 
be conſtant adorer of her divine charms ; the fierce 
mmus, the defender of Germany, proteſts to us, 
hat he comes to read his fate in the eyes of Iſmenia, 
nd goes to the camp - Varus, to lee it—the fair 

2 ers 
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eyes of his Iſinenia will ſbeu him their wonted tender. 
neſs, —In Amaſis, which is only Merope, crouded 
with a heap of romantic epiſodes, the heroine, 
who, three days before, at a country-houſe, hat 
— got fight of a young ſtranger, and fallen in 
ve with him, cries out, with a great deal of re. 

d to decency and decorum,—T his is che ſam: 
ſtranger, alas ! he hath not conceal'd himſelf o much 
as he ought, for my repoſe : for the few moments when 
he chanc d to ſtrike my eyes I ſaw him and bluſh'd, ny 
ſoul was deeply mov d at him. In Athenais, a prince 
of Perſia diſguiſes himſelf, in order to make hi: 
miſtreſs a viſit at the court of a Roman emperor: 


we fancy, in ſhort, that we are reading the ro- 


mances of Mademoiſelle Scuderi, who deſcrib'd 


the citizens of Paris under the names of the hero; 


of antiquity. 


To confirm and eftabliſh this horrid taſte a- 
mongſt us, which renders us fo ridiculous in thei 
eyes of all ſenſible foreigners, it unfortunately 


happen'd, that Mr. de Longepierre, a warm admire: 


of antiquity, but not ſufficiently acquainted with 
our ſtage, and who beſides was careleſs in his ver- 


fification, gave us his Electra. We muſt confeſ 


it was written in the taſte of the antients, no coll 


ijl-placed intrigue nay, wer this ſubject full o 


terror: the piece was imple, and without any 


epiſode. This procured for it, and with great 


reaſon, the patronage of fo many perſons of thei 
firſt conſideration, who flatter'd themſelves that 
this valuable ſimplieity, which conſtituted the 
principal merit of the great geniuſſes of Athens, 
would be well received at Paris, where it had 
been ſo long neglected. You, Madam, with the 
late princeſs of Conti, were at the head of thoſe 
ſanguine friends; but, unhappily, the faults of the 
French piece were ſo numerous, in compariſon i 


with 
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with the beauties which he had borrow'd from the 
WW Greek, that you yourſelf acknowledg'd, at the re- 
. preſentation, it was a ſtatue of Praxzteles digfigur- 
4 by a modern artiſt. You had reſolution enough 
Ito give up a thing which was not in reality wor- 
- WE thy of being ſupportcd, well knowing, that favour 
nd protection thrown away on bad performances, 
is as prejudicial to the advancement of wit and 
good ſenſe, as the unjuſt cenſure of real merit; 
but the downfal of Electra was a terrible ſtroke on 
che partiſans of antiquity, The critics avail'd 
$ themſelves of the faults of the copy, the better to 
decry the merit of the original; nd to complete 
the corruption of our taſte, we perſuaded ourſelves 
it was impoſſible to ſupport, without love and ro- 
mance, thoſe ſubjects which the Greeks had never 
debaſed by ſuch epiſodes: it was pretended that 
we might admire the Greek tragedians in the read- 
ing, but that it was impoſſible to imitate them 
|, without being condemn'd by our own age and 
* N nation: ſtrange contradiction ! for, ſurely, if the 
reading really pleas'd us, how could the repreſenta- 
don diſpleaſe ? 
"1 We ſhou'd not, I acknowledge, endeavour to 
imitate what is weak and defective in the antients : 
it is moſt probable that their faults were very well 
W known to their cotemporaries. I am ſatisfy'd, 
Madam, that the wits of Athens condemn'd, as 
well as you, ſome of thoſe repetitions, and ſome 
8 declamations with which Saphocles has loaded his 
Electra: they muſt have obſerv'd, that he had not 
8 dived deep enough, into the human heart. I will 
1488 Poreover fairly confeſs, that there are beauties pe- 
= culiar not only to the Greek language, but to the 
e climate, to manners and times, Which it would be 
ndiculous to tranſplant hither. I have not copy d 
ny eractly therefore the Electra of Sophocles ; much 
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more I knew would be neceſſary: but I have tak. 
en, as well as I could, all the ſpirit and ſubſtance if 
of it. The feaſt celebrated by Zg:/tkus and Ch- 
temnæ ira, which they call'd he feaſt of Agamem.- 
non; the arrival of Oreſtes and Pylades; the urn 
which was ſuppos'd to contain the aſhes of Ore/- W 
tes; the ring of Agamemnon ; the character of 
Electra, and that of Iphbiſa, which is exactly the 
Chryſothemis of Sophacles ; and, above all, the re- 
morſe of Clytemne/tra; theſe I have copy'd from 
the Greek tragedy, When the meſſenger, who 
relates the fictitious ſtory of the death of Ore/tes, 
ſays to Clytemneſtra, ** I ſee, Madam, you are 
deeply affected at his death; ſhe replies, 
* am a mother, and muſt therefore be unhappy ; a 
« mother, though injur d, cannot hate her own off- 
20 ſpring -”* ſhe even endeavours to juſtify herſelf 
to Electra, with regard to the murther of Agamem- 
non, and laments her daughter. Euripides has 
carry'd Ciytemnæſtras repentance ſtill farther. 
This, Madam, was what gain'd the applauſe of 
the moſt judicious and ſenſible people upon earth, 
and was approv'd by all goed judges in our own 
nation. No character, in reality, can be more 
natural than that of a woman, criminal with re- 
gard to her huſband, yet foften'd by her children; 
a woman, whoſe proud and fiery difpoſition is ſtill 
open to pity and compaſſion, who reſumes the 
fierceneſs of her character on feceiving too fevere 
reproaches, and at laſt finks into ſubmiſſion and 
tears. The ſeeds of this character were in Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, and I have only unfolded them. 
Nothing but ignorance, and its natural attendant, 
preſumption, can aſſert, that the antients have no- 
thing worthy of our imitation: there is ſcarce 
one real and eſſential beauty and perfection, for 
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the foundation of which, at leaſt, we are not in- 
debted to them. 

have taken particular care not to depart frem 
that 8 ſo ſtrongly recommended by the 
Greeks, and fo difficult to attain, the true maræ 
of genius and invention; and the very eſſence of 
all theatrical merit. A foreign character, brought 
into Oedipus or Electra, who ſhould play a prin- 
cipal part, and draw aſide the attention of the au- 
dience, would be a monſter in the eyes of all thoſe, 
who have any knowledge of the antients, or of 
that nature which they have fo finely painted. 
Art and genius conſiſt in finding every thing with- 
in the ſubject, and never going out of it in ſearch 
of additional ornaments: but how are we to imi- 
tate that truly tragic p and magnificence 
which we find in the verſes of Sophocles, that na- 
tural elegance and purity of diction, Without 
which the piece, how well ſoever — in 
other reſpects, muſt after all be but a poor per- 
formance | 

I have at leaſt given my countrymen ſome idea 
of a tragedy without love, without confidants, and 
without epiſodes : the tew partiſans of good taſte 
acknowledge themſelves oblig'd to me for it, tho” 
the reſt of the world witahold their approbation 
for a time, but will come in at laſt, when the rage 
of party is over, the injuſtice of perſecution at an 
end, and the clouds of ignorance diſſipated. You, 
Madam, muſt preſerve amongſt us thoſe glittering 
ſparks of light which the antients have tranſmit- 
ted tous: we owe every thing to them : not an 
art was born amongſt us ; every thing was tranſ- 
planted : but the earth. that bears theſe foreign 
fruits is worn out, and our antient barbariſm, by 
the help of falſe taſte, would break out again in 
ſpite of all our culture and improvement : and 
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the diſciples of Athens and Rome become Goths 
and Vandals, corrupted with the manners of the 
Sibarites, without the kind favour and protection 
of perſons of your rank. When nature hath given 
them either genius, or the love of genius, they en- 
* nation, which is better able to imi- 
tate to invent ; and which always looks up 
towards the great for thoſe inſtructions and exam- 
ples which it perpetually ſtands in need of. All 
that I wiſh for, Madam, is, that ſome genius may 
be found to finiſh what I have but juſt ſketch'd 
out ; to free the ſtage from that efteminacy and 
affectation which it is now ſunk into; to render 
it reſpectable to the graveſt characters; worthy ot 
the few great maſter-pieces which we already have 
__— us ; worthy, in ſhort, the approbation of 
2 mind like yours, and all thoſe who may hereafter 
endeavour to reſemble you. 
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Repreſented in 1750. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


OresTEs, Son of Agamemnon and Clytem- 
neſtra. 


ELECTRA 
18 1 Siſters of Oreſtes. 


CLVYVTEMuN ASTRA, Wife of Egiſthus. 

PyYLADEs, Friend of Oreſtes. 

PAM MEN ES, an old Man, attach'd to the Family 
of Agamemnon. 


Dim As, an Officer of the Guards. 
ATTENDANTS. 


SCENE; the ſea-ſhore, a wood, a temple, a 


palace and a tomb, on one fide: on the other, : 
Argos at a diſtance. 1 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 


IP HIS A, PAMMENES. 


Ib. 8 thou, Pammenes, ſhall theſe hated walls, 
Where I ſo long have dragg'd a life of woe, 
Afford at leaſt the melancholy comfort 
Of mingling forrows with my dear Electra? 
And will Zgiſthus bring her to the tomb 
Of Agamemnon, bring his daughter here, 
To be a witneſs of the horrid pomp, 
The fad ſolemnity, which on this day 
Annual returns, to celebrate their crimes, 
And make their _ immortal ? 
Pam. O Iphiſa, 
Thou honour'd daughter of my royal maſter, 
Like thee, confin'd within theſe lonely walls, 
The ſecrets of a vile abandon'd court, 
Do ſeldom reach Pammenes ; but tis rumour'd, 
The jealous tyrant brings Electra here, 
Fearful leſt Argos, by he: cries alarm'd, 
Should riſe to vengeance ; ev'ry heart, he knows, 
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Feels for the injur'd princeſs ; therefore much 

He dreads her clamours ; with a watchful eye 

Obſerves her conduct; treats her as a ſlave, 

And leads the captive to adorn his triumph. 
ph. Good heav'n ! and muſt Electra be a ſlave ? 

Shall Agamemnon's blood be thus diſgrac'd 

By a barbarian 2 Will her cruel mother, 

Will Clytemnæſtra bear the vile reproach 

That on herſelf recoils, and all her race? 

Perhaps my ſiſter is too fierce of ſoul, 

She mingles too much pride and bitterneſs 

Of keen reſentment with her griefs ; alas ! 

Weak are her arms againſt a tyrant's pow'r : 

What will her anger, what her pride avail her ? 

They only irritate a haughty foe, 

And cannot ſerve our cauſe : my fate at leaſt 

Is milder, and this ſolitary ftate 

Shields me from wrongs which muſt oppreſs Electra. 

Far from my father's foes, theſe pious hands 

Can pay due off rings to his honour'd ſhade : 

Far from his murth' rer in this ſad retreat 

Freely I weep in peace, and curſe Zgifthus : 

Tm not condemn'd to ſee the tyrant here, 

Save when the ſun unwillingly brings round 

The fatal day that knit the dreadful tie, 

When that inhuman monſter ſhed the blood 

Of Agamemnon, when baſe Clytemnæſtra 


SCENE IL 


ELECTRA, IPHISA, PAMMENES. 


O my Electra l art thou here? my ſiſter 
+ Elec. The day of horror is return'd, Iphiſa: 
The dreadful rites, the guilty feaſt prepar'd, 
Have brought me hither; thy Electra comes, 
Thy captive fiſter, comes a wretched flave, 
To bear the tidings of their guilty joy. 
Jb. To ſee Electra is a bleſſing ſtill, 


It ſome joy into the bitter cup 
. — thus to mix my tears with thine, Elec. 
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Elec. Tears, my Iphiſa! I have ſhed enough 
Of them already: O thou bleeding ghoſt 
Of my dead father, ever-honour'd ſhade, 
Is that the tribute which I owe to thee ? 
I owe thee blood, and blood thou haſt requir'd : 
Amidf the pomp of this dire feſtival, | 
Dragg'd by Zgiſthus here, I will collect 
My ſcatter'd ſpirits, ſhake off theſe vile chains, 
And be my own avenger : yes, Iphiſa, 
This feeble arm ſhall reach the tyrant's heart: 
Did not the cruel Clytemnæſtra ſhed 
A huſband's blood ? did I not ſee her lift 
Her barb'rous hand againſt him, and ſhall we 
Suſpend the blow, and let a murtb'rer live? 
O vengeance, and thou, animating virtue, 
Thatdoſt inſpire me, art thou not as bold 
As daring guilt ? We muſt revenge ourſelves, 
We muſt, Iphiſa : fear'ſ thou then to ſtrike, 
Fear'ft thou to die? ſhall Clytemnæſtra's daughter, 
The blood of Atreus fear ? O rather lend 
Thy aid, and join the deſpꝰ rate Electra. 
I1ph. My deareſt ſiſter, moderate thy rage, 
And calm thy troubled mind: againſt our foes 
What can we bring but unavailing tears? 
Who will aſſiſt us? Who will lend us arms? 
Or how ſhall we ſurpriſe a watchful king, 
For guilt is ever fearful, by his guards 
Surrounded ? Why, Electra, wilt thou court 
Perpetual danger ? Shou'd the tyrant hear 
Thy loud complaints, I tremble for thy life. | 
Elec. Why let him hear them: I wou'd have my grief 
Sink to his heart, and poiſon all his joys : 
Ves; I wou'd have my cries aſcend to heav'n, 
And bring the thunder down; wou'd have them raiſe 
A hundred kings, who never yet have dar'd, 
Unworthy cowards as they are, Yavenge 
Great Agamemnon : but I pardon thee, 
And the vain terrors of thy fearful ſoul, 
That ſhrinks at danger ; for he favours you, 
I know he does, and only cruſhes me 
Beneath his iron yoke : haſt not been, 
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Like me, a wretched, perſecuted ſlave; 
Thou did'ſt not fee the impious parricide, 
The horrid “ feaſt, the dire ſolemnity, 
When Clytemnzftra—O the dreadful image 
Is ſtill before me; in this place, Iphiſa, 
Where now thou trembleſt to declare thy wrongs, 
There did theſe eyes behold our hapleſs father 
Caught in the deadly ſnare : Pammenes heard 
His dying groans, and ran with me to ſave him : 
But when I came, what did I ſee ! my mother 
Plunging her ruthleſs dagger in his breaſt, 
To rob him of the poor remains of life. 
| [Turning to Pammenes, 
Thou ſaw'f me take Oreſtes in my arms, 
My dear Oreſt-s ; little knew he then 
danger, but, as near his murther'd father 
He ſtood, call'd out for aid to Clytemnzftra . 
She, midſt the Horrors of the guilty ſcene, 
Stopp'd for a moment ſhort, and gave us time 
Safe to convey the victim from Agiſthus. 
Whether the tyrant has compleated yet 
TY imperfe& vengeance in Oreſtes' blood, 
I know not : O my brother, doſt thou live, 
Or haſt thou follow'd thy unhappy father ? 
Alas! I weep for him, and fear tor thee, 
Theſe hands are loaded with inglorious chains, 
And theſe ſad eyes, for ever bath'd in tears, 
See nought but guilt, oppreſhon, and deſpair. 
Pam. Ye dear remains of Atreus' honour race, 
Whoſe ſplendor I have ſeen, who's woes I feel, 
Permit a friend to fill your weeping ſouls 
With chearful hope, that ever waits propitious 
To ſooth affliftion : call to mind what heav'n 
Long fince hath promis'd, that its vengeful — 
d 


* Nothing could add more to the horrour of the crime than ſuch 
a circumſtance. Clytemnzftra, not content with murthering her 


huſband, inftituted a ſolemn feaſt in commemoration of the happy 


event, and call'd it, with cruel raillery, the ſupper of Agamemnon. 
Dinias, in his hiftory of Argos, informs us, it was on the 13th of 
the month Camelion, which anſwers to the beginning of our 
January. | 
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Shou'd one day lead Oreſtes to the place 

Where we preſerv'd him; that Egiſthus there, 
Ev'n at yon tomb, and on the fatal day 

Mark'd for his impious triumph o'er the dead, 
Shou'd pay the forfeit of his crime : the Gods 
Can ne'er deceive ; in darkneſs ſtill they veil 
Their ſecret purpoſe from the eyes of men, 

And puniſhment, with flow but certain ſteps, 
Still follows guilt. 

Ih. But wherefore ſtays ſo long 
Their tardy vengeance ? I have languiſh'd here 
In grief and anguiſh many a tedious hour ; 
Electra, ftill more wretched, is in chains: 
Mean time the proud oppreſſor lives in peace, 
And glories in his crimes. 

Elec. Thou ſeeſt, Pammenes, 

Egiſthus ſtill renews his cruel triumph, 
And celebrates the fatal nuptials ; till 
A wretched exile lives my dear Oreſtes, 
Forgetful of his father, and Electra. 

Pam. But mark the courſe of time: he touches now 
The age when manly ſtrength, with courage join'd, 
May aid your purpoſe ; hope for his return, 

And truſt on heav'n. 
Ekec.: We will: thou ſon of wiſdom, - 
Thou good old man, O thou haft darted forth 
A ray of hope on my deſpairing foul. 
If with unpitying eye the gods beheld 
Our mis'ries here, and proud oppreſſion, ſtill 
Unpuniſſi d, trampled on the tender feet 
Of innocence, what hand wou'd crown their altars 
With incenſe and oblation! but kind heav'n 
Will give Oreſtes to a ſiſter's tears, 
And blaſt the tyrant : hear my voice, Oreſtes, 
O hear thy country's, hear the cries of blood, 
That call thee forth ; come from thy dreary caves, 
And pathleſs deſerts, where misfortune long 
Hath try'd thy courage ; leave thy ſavage prey, 
And all the roaming monſters of the foreſt, 
To chace the beaſts of Argos, to deſtroy, 
The tyrants of the earth, the murthezers 
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A life of woe: ſpite of Ægiſthus, {till 
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Of kings; O haſte, and let me guide thy hand 
Ev'n — the traĩtor s breaſt. — 
Ib. No more: repreſs | 
Thy griefs, Electra; ſee thy mother comes. 
Elec. And have I yet a mother ? 


SCENE II. 


CLYTEMN ASTRA, ELECTRA, HIS A. 


Clyt. Hence, and leave me; 

You may retire, Pammenes ; ſtay, my daughters. 
ph. Alas! that ſacred name diſpels my fears. 
Elec. And doubles mine. 

Cht. Touching your fate, my children, 

I come to lay a mother's heart before you. 

Barren, thank heav'n, hath been my ſecond bed, 

Nor brought a race of jealous foes to ſow 

Diviſion here. Alas l my little race 

Is almoſt run ; the ſecret grief that long 

Hath prey'd on my ſad heart will finiſh ſoon 


I love my children; ſpite of all his rage, 

Ele&ra, thou who in thy infant years 

So oft haſt giv'n me comfort, when the loſs 

Of Iphigenia, and her cruel father | 
Oppreſs'd my ſoul ; tho? now thy pride diſdains me, 
And braves my pow'r, thou art my daughter fill; 
Unworthy as thou art, there's ſtill a place 

In Clytemnzſtra's heart for her Electra. 

Zier. For me! O heav'n, and am I yet belov'd ? 
And doſt thou feel for thy unhappy daughter? 
O! if thou doſt, behold her chains, behold 
Yon tom 

Chet. Unkind Electra, thus to wake 
The {ad remembrance ! thou bait plung'd a dagger 


Into thy mother's breaſt: but I deſerve it. 


Elec. Thou haſt diſarm'd Electra, nature 
A mother's cauſe ; I own myſelf to blame 
For all the bitterneſs of ſorrow pour d 
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[n dreadful execrations on thy head. 
By thee deliver'd to the tyrant's pow'r, 
I wou'd have torn thee from him; I lament, 
But cannot hate thee. O, if gracious heav'n 
Hath touch'd thy ſoul with wholeſome penitence, 
Obey its ſacred will, and hear the voice 
Of conſcien ce, that commands thee to unlooſe 
The horrid ties that bind thee to a wretch 
Deſpis'd and hated ; follow the great God, 
Who leads thy footſteps to the paths of virtue ; 
Call back your ſon, let him return to fill 
The throne of his great anceſtors, to ſcourge 
A tyrant, to revenge his murther'd father, 
His filters, and his mother: haſte and ſend 
For my Oreſtes. 
Electra pony nl — 
ra, nor us of m 2 

I grieve to ſee thee in theſe — bonds; 
But know, a ſov'reign cannot tamely brook 
Repeated inſults, or embrace a foe : 
You had provok'd him to be cruel; I, 
Who am but his firſt ſubjeQ, oft have try'd 
To ſooth his anger, but in vain ; my words, 
Inſtead of healing, but inflam'd the wound : 
Electra is indebted to herſelf * 
For all her deep-felt inj'rics z henceforth bend 
To thy condition; let thy ſiſter teach thee 
That we muſt yield ſubmillive to our fate, 
If er we hope to change it. I cou'd wiſh 
To end my days in e amongſt my children; 
But if thy rapid and imprudent zeal 
Should bring Oreſtes here before the time, 
His life ar A anſwer for it, and thy own, 
If the king ſee him : though I pity thee, 
Electra, yet I owe a huſband more 
Than a loſt ſon, whom I have cauſe to fear 

Elec. O heavn, that monſter ! He thy huſband ! He! 
And is it thus thou pity'ſt me? Alas! 
What will this poor, this light remorſe avail thee ? 
This fleeting ſorrow ? Was thy tenderneſs 
But for a moment? Doſt thou threaten me? [To TP 
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Is this, Iphiſa, this a mother's love 
[To Clytemnæſtra. 


It ſeems you threaten my Oreſtes too; 
You have no cauſe to fear, nor I to hope 
For him: alas! perhaps he is no more; 
Perhaps, Zgiithus, the deteſted tyrant, 
He, whom but now thou didſt not bluſh to call 
Thy huſband, hath, in ſecret ta“ en his life. 

Iph. Believe me, Madam, when I call the gods 
To witneſs, poor Electra and myſelf 
Are ſtrangers to the fate of dear Oreſtes; 
Have pity then on your afflicted daughters, 
Pity your hapleſs ſon, and (pare Electra, 
She has been wrong'd ; her tears and her reproaches 
Suit well her fate, and ought to be forgiv'n. 

Elec. I muſt not hope it, muſt not ev'n complain: 
And if Oreſtes lives but in my thoughts 
Tis deem'd a crime. I know Zgiſthus well, 
Know his fierce nature; if he fears my brother, 
He'll ſoon deſtroy him. 

Chr. Know, thy brother lives; | 
If he's in danger, tis from thy imprudence ; 
Therefore be humble, moderate thy tranſports, 
ReſpeR thy mother: think'ſ thou I come here, 
Elate with joy, to lead the ſplendid triumph? 
O no, to me it is a day of ſorrow ; 
Thou weep'ſt in chains, and I upon a throne. 
I know the cruel vows thy hatred made 
— me. O Electra! ceaſe thy pray rs, 
The gods have heard thee but too well already: 
Retire, and leave me. 


SCENE. N. 


CLYTEMNASTRA alone. 


How it ſhocks my ſoul 
To fee my children! O the guilty bed! 
My fatal marriage, and long profp'rous crimes, 
Adultery 
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Adultery and murder, horrid bonds ! 

How ye torment me now ! my little dream 
Of happineſs is o'er, and conſcience darts 

Its ſu — rays on my affrighted foul. 

How can Egiſthus live ſo long in peace 
Fearleſs he leads me on to ſhare with him 
Theſe cruel! triumphs ; but my ſpirits fail, 
My ſtrength forſakes me, and I tremble now 
At ev'ry omen; fear my ſubjects; fear 

All Argos, Greece, Electra, and Oreſtes. 
How dreadful 'tis to hate the blood that flow'd 
Congenial with our own, to dread the names 
Which mortals hold fo ſacred and fo dear 
But injur'd nature, baniſh'd from my heart, 
Indignant frowns, and to avenge herſelf 
Now bids me tremble at the name of ſon. 


SCENE V. 


EGISTHUS, CLYTEMN AZSTRA. 


Coy. Cruel ÆEgiſthus, where fore would' thou lead me 
To this fad place, the ſeat of death and horror ? 
Egiſ. Is then the ſolemn pomp, the feaſt of joy, 
To ſweet remembrance of our proip'rous days, 
Grown hateful to thee, is our marriage day 
A day of horror ? 
Che. No: but here, Egiſthus, 
There may be danger: my unhappy children 
Have filPd this heart with — 1 poor Iphiſa 
Weeps her hard lot; Electra is in chains; 
This fatal place reminds me of the blood 
We ſhed, reminds me of my dear Oreſtes, 
Of Agamemnon. 
£Egif. Let Iphiſa weep, 
And proud Electra rave; I bore too long 
Her bitter taunts, tis fit her haughtineſs 
Shou'd now be humbled ; Þ'll not ſuffer her 
To ſtir up foul rebellion in my kingdom, 
To tell the factious that Oi eſtes comes, 
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And call down vengeance on me z every hour 
That hated name is echo'd in my ear : 
I 2 not bear it. 
. Ha! what name was that? 
Ore of O, I ſhudder at the thought 
Of his approach : an oracle long fince 
Declar'd, that here, ev'n at the fatal tomb 
Whither thou lead'ſt, his parricidal hand 
Shou'd one day riſe vindi ive, and deſtroy us. 
Why therefore woud'ſt thou tempt the gods, why thus 
—_— a life ſo dear to Clytemnzſtra ? | 
LEgiſ. Be not alarm'd; Oreſtes ne'er ſhall hurt thee : 
His be the danger: for I have ſent forth 
Some friends in ſearch of him, and ſoon I hope 
Shall ſee him in the toils ; a wretched exile 
From clime to clime he roams, and now it ſeems 
In Epidaurus gloomy foreſt hides 
His ignominious head ; but there perhaps 
We have more friends than Clytemnzftra thinks of; 
The i may ſerve us. 
ut, my ſon 


. I know 
He's pu. implacable, revengeful ; 


ſtung 

By — all the blood of Atreus 
Boils i in his breaſt, and animates his rage. 

C 


Alas! my Lord, his rage is but too juſt. 
vil. Be it our bus neſs then to make it vain ; 
Thou know'ſt P've ſent my Pliſthenes i in ſecret 
To Epidaurus, 

Che But for what ? 

. To fix 

My throne in ſafety, and remove th = ky 
Yes, Pliſthenes, my ſon, by thee 
Heir to my kingdom, knows too well how much 
His int'reſ muſt depend on the event 
E'er to negle& his — : he is 1 a1 ſon, 
Think of no other: had Electra's 
Submiſſive yielded to another's counſels, 
She had been happy in my Pliſthenes : 
But ſhe ſhall feel the power which ſhe contemns, 
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She and her haughty brother, her Oreſtes, 
He may be found perhaps, Vou ſee m difturb'd. 
Chr. Alas! Egiſthus, muſt we ſacrifice / 
More victims ? Muſt I purchaſe length of days 
With added guilt? Thou know'ſt whoſe blood we 
And muſt my ſon too periſh? Muſt I pay [ſhed— 
So dear a price for life? 
AMcgiſ. — 
Ch. No: 
Firſt let me aſk the ſacred oracle 
Agi/. What canſt thou hope from gods or oracles ? 
Were they conſulted on the blifsful day 
That gave Egiſthus to his Clytemneſtra? 
Chyt. Thou haſt recall'd a time when heav'n, I fear, 
Was much offended : love defies the gods, 
But fear adores them ; guilt weighs down my ſoul, 
Do not oppreſs my feeble ſpirits; time, 
That changes all, hath alter'd this proud heart ; 
The hand of heav'n is on me, and ſubdues 
The haughty rage that once inſpir'd my breaſt ; 
Not that my tender friendſhip for Ægiſthus 
Can ere decay, our int'reſts are the fame ; 
But to behold my daughter made a ſlave, 
To think on my poor loſt abandon'd ſon, 
To think that now, ev'n now, perhaps he dies 
By vile aſſaſſins, or, if living, lives 
My foe, and hates the guilty Clytemneſtra, 
Is it not dreadful ? Pity me, Ægiſthus, 
I am a mother ſtill. 
gi /. Thou art my wife ; - 
Thou art my queen ; reſume thy wonted courage, 
And be thyſelf again; indulge no more 
This fooliſh fondneſs for ungrateful children, 
Who merit not thy love ; conſult alone 
Egiſthus ſafety, and thy own repoſe. | 
Ch. Repoſe! The guilty mind can ne'er enjoy it. 


End of the FixsT AcrT. 


| 
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Ore. We my Pylades, hath cruel fate 
Conducted us? Alas! Oreſtes lives 

But to increaſe the ſorrows of his friend: 
Our arms, our treaſures, and our ſoldiers loſt 
In the rude ſtorm ; here on this deſert coaſt, 
No ſuccour near, deſerted and forlorn 
We wander on, and nought but hope remains. 
Where are we ? 

Py/. That I know not; but fince fate 
Hath led us hither, let us not deſpair ; 
It is enough for me, Oreſtes lives: 
Be confident ; the barb'rous Egiſthus 
In vain purſu'd thy life, which heav'n preſery'd 
In Epidaurus, when thy arm ſubdued 
The gallant Pliſthenes: let nought alarm 
Or terrify thy ſoul, but boldly urge 
Thy way, protected by that guardian God 
Who watches o'er the juſt, the great avenger, 
Who hath already to thy valour givin 
The ſon, and promis'd that ere long the father 
Shall follow him. 

Oreſ. Alas, my friend, that God 
In anger now withdraws his pow'rful aid, 
And frowns upon us, as thy cruel fate 


Too plainly ſhews ; a terrible example 


But fay, within the rock did'ſ thou conceal 
The urn, which to Mycenz, horrid ſeat 


Of murther, by the god's command, we hear; 


That urn, which holds the aſhes of my foe, 
Of Pliſthenes; with that we muſt deceive 
The tyrant. 
Pyl. I have done it. 
Ore/. Gracious heav'n ! 
When ſhall we reap the fruits of our obedicnce ? 


When 
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When will the wiſh'd-for day of vengeance come? 
Shall I again behold my native ſoil, 
The dear, the dreadful place where firſt I faw 
The light of day? Where ſhall I find my ſiſter, 
The pride, the glory, of admiring Greece ; 
That gen'rous maid, whom all unite to praiſe, 
But none will dare to ſuccour ? She preſerv'd 
My life ; and, worthy of her noble father, 
Hath never bent beneath th' oppreſſive hand 
Of pow'r, but brav'd the fury of the ſtorm. 
How many kings, how many heroes, fought 
For — ! Agamemnon dies, 
And Greece forgets him, whilſt his hapleſs ſon, 
Deſerted, wanders o'er a faithleſs — | 
To ſeek ſom? bleſt aſylum for repoſe. 
Alas, without thy friendſhip I had been 
The moſt diſtreſs'd, moſt abject of mankind: 
But heav'n, in pity to my woes, hath ſent 
My Pylades; it wou'd not let me periſh, 
But gave me to ſubdue my hated foe, 
And half revenge my father : ſay, my friend, 
What path will lead us to the tyrant's court ? 

Pyl. Behold that palace, and the tow'ring height 
Of yon proud temple, the dark grove overgrown 
With cypreſs, and the tomb, rich images 
Of mournful ſplendor all: and ſee! this way 
Adyancing, comes a venerable ſage, 
Of mildeſt aſpect, and whoſe years, no doubt, 
Have long experience of calamity ; 
His ſoul will melt at thy diſaſtrous fate. 

Oreſ. Is ev'ry mortal born to ſuffer ? hark 


He groans, my Pylades. 
SCENE l. 
ORESTES, PYLADES, PAMMENES. 


Py]. Whoeer thou art, 
Stop, and inform us : we are ſtrangers here. 
Two poor unhappy friends, long time the (| 
Of winds and waves, now on this unknown ſhore 3 


[ 
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Caſt helpleſs, can't thou tell us if this place 
Will be or fatal to us, or propitious ? 
Pam. I am a fimple, plain, old man, aud here 
Worſhip the gods, adore their juſtice, live 
In humble fear of them, and exerciſe 
The ſacred rights of hoſpitality ; 
Ye both are welcome to my little cottage, 
There to deſpiſe with me the prideof kings, 
Their pomp and riches : come, my friends, for ſuch 
I ever hold the wretched. 
Oreſ. Gen' rous ſtranger ! 
May gracious heav'n inſpire us with the means 
To recompence thy goodneſs ! but inform us 
What place is this ; who is your king ? 
Pam. AMzgilthus : 
I am his ſubject. _ ; 
Ore/. Terrors, crimes, and vengeance ! 
O heav'n, Zgifthus! - 
 _ Þhz. Soit: do not betray us; 
Be careful. | 
Ore/. Gods! Egiſthus | He who murther d 
Pam. The ſame. | 
Oreſ. And Clytemnzſtra, lives ſhe fill 
After that fatal blow ? 
Pam. She reigns with him; 
The reft is known too well. 
Oreſ. That tomb before us, 
And yonder palace 
Pam. Is inhabited 
Now by Egiſthus; built, I well remember, 
By worthier hands, and for a better uſe. 
The tomb thou ſee'ſt, forgive me if I weep 
At the remembrance, is the tomb of him 
I lov'd, my lord, my king—of Agamemnon. 
Oreſ. O tis too much! I fink beneath it. 
Puy. Hide | 
Thy tears, my friend. 
| [To Oreſtes, who turn: away from him. 
Pam. You ſeem much mov'd, and fain 
Wou' d ſtop the tide of grief: O give it way, 
Indulge thy ſorrows, and lament the ſan | a 
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Olga Bonne of Troy: 
inſult his mem'ry +90 
— weep the fate of 

Oref. —— —— 
With cold indiff rence on the noble race 
Of Atreus, tis a Grecian's duty ever 
But doth Electra live in Argos ſtill ? 

Pam. She _ ſhe's here. 

Oreſ. Iran, I fly to meet her. | 

Pyl. Ha ! whither woud' ſt thou go! what, brave the 
Hazard thy precious life ! forbear my lord. [gods ! 
O] Sir, conduct us to the neighb'ring temple, 


There will we lay our gifts before the altar 

In humble duty, and that God, 

Who ruF's the waves, amd fw d us from defirattion. 
Oreſ. Wile thou conduct us to the ſacred tomb, 

Where lie the aſhes of a murther'd hero ? 

There muſt I offer to his honour'd ſhade 

A ſecret ſacrifice. + 
Pam. O heav nly juſtice, 

Thou facrifice to kim | amidft his foes ! 

O noble youth ! my maſter had a ſon, 

Who, in Electra's arms—but I forbear, 

122 comes: away; Pl follow you. 

. Zgiſthas ! ha! 

"We mad avaid his profence. . 


SCENE m. 
EGISTHUS, CLYTEMNASTRA, PAMMENES. 


-Egiſ. Who are thoſe ſtrangers ? one of them me- 
thought [To Pammenes. 
Seem'd, his ftately port and fair demeanor, 
Of noble irth, a gloom of melanchol 
gs on his brow; he firuck me as e paſt: 
— know you whence he came} 
Vor. Pam 


bY 


f 
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Pam. I only know they are unfortunate ; 
Driv'n by the tempeſt on thoſe rocks, they came 
For ſhelter here ; as ſtrangers I reliev'd them ; 
It was my duty: if they tell me truth, 
Greece is their country, 

Agi. Thou ſhalt anſwer for them 

On peril of thy life. 

Ch. Alas ! my lord, 
Can theſe poor objects raiſe ſuſpicion ? 

Egiſ. Yes: | 
The people murmur ; ev'ry thing alarms me. 

Chi. Such for theſe fifteen years hath been our fate, 
To tear, and to be fear'd ; the bitter poiſon 
To all my happineſs. 

Agi/. Away, Pammenes ; 
Let me know who and whence they are ; why thus 
They come fo near the palace: from what port 
Their veſſel ſail'd, and wherefore on the ſeas 
Where I command : away, and bring me word. 


on 


SCENE iv. 


EGISTH Us, CLYTEMNASTRA. 


Egiſ. Well, Madam, to remove your idle fears, 
Th' interpreters of heav'n it ſeems, at length, 
Have been conſulted ; but in vain : their ſilence 
Doubles your grief, and heightens your deſpair ; 
For to thyſelf, thy reſtleſs ſpirit ne er 
Will know repoſe ; thou trembleſt at the thought | 
Of thy ſon's death, yet fear it his dang'rous life: 
Conſult no more your doubtful oracles, | 
And heſitating prieſts, that brood in fecret 
Oer the dark boſom of faturity; 
But hear Egiſthus, he ſhall give thee peace, 
And fatis'y thy ſoul”: this hand determines, 
This tongue pronounces Clyremnzftra's fate: 
If thou woud'| live and reign, confide in me, 
And me alone, and let me hear no more 
Of your unworthy ſon ; but for Electra, 


She's 
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She's to be fear'd, and 2 think of her: 
perhaps her marriage with my Pliſthenes 
Mightf ſtop the mouth of eon, and 2 
The diſcontented e: thou would't wiſh 
To ſee the deadly that fo long 

Hath rag'd between us, ſoften'd into peace; 
To ſee our int'reſts and our hearts united : 

Let it be ſo. Go thou, and talk with her; 

But take good heed her pride refuſes not 
The proffer d boon, that were an inſult ſoon 
She might repent of ; but I hope with you, 
That flav'ry hath bow'd down her haughty ſpirit, 
That this unhop'd for, unexpected change 
From poverty and chains to rank and ſplendor, 
Join'd to a mother's kind authority, 

And above all, Ambition, will perſuade her 
To ſeize the golden minute, and be wiſe: 

But if ſhe ſpurns the happineſs that courts her, 
Her inſolence ſhall meet its due reward. 

Your fooliſh fondneſs, and her father's name, 
Have fed her pride too long; but let her dread, 
If ſhe ſubmits not, a ſeverer fate, 

Chains heavier far, and endleſs baniſhment. 


SCENE V. 


CLYTEMN.ESTRA, ELECTRA. 


Ch. Come near, my daughter, and with milder look 

Behold thy mother ; I have mourn'd in ſecret, 
And wept with thee thy hard and cruel 
Though not unmerited ; for ſure thy hatred 
Was moſt unjuſt, Electra: as a queen, 
2 ory * a mother, griev'd ; 

at I have gai our pardon, and ights 
Are all — q ä 
Elec. O Madam, at feet N 1 
Cy. But I wou'd ſtill do more, | 
Elec. What more? 
Ch. Support | 
G 2 Your 
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Your race, reſtore the honour'd name of Pelops, 
And re-unite his long-divided children. 

Eke. Ha} talk k chou of Oreſtes? ſpeak, go on. 

t. I ſpeak of thee, and hope at laſt Electra 

20 — 3 1 
ires to empire; be thyſelf again, 

a tranſport thee tothe throne 

Of Argos and ; rife from chains 


Wou's j ark Electra; e 


end win joy 
On that which is to come ? O ervet fate, | 


y again, o my ſoul 
Wich all the horrors of baſe de; - 


Shame and reproach ſuit with my ſad condition ; 
IT have fapported them, and loob d on death 
Without a fear: a thouſand times ÆEgiſthus 
Harth: 'd me with death, butthis is worſe ; 
Thou art more cruel far to aſk my vows, 
My love; my honour; but I ſee our aim, 

T know your purpoſe ; poor —.— 

His murthb' 2 —— 

And dreads my title to a father's throns: _ 
The tyrant wants my hand. to ſeeand/ him, 
To ſeal his poor precarious rights with _—e 
And make me an "Fxildasfous, 

O if I have a right Eg 

Let him eraſe my title in my blood, - eV 
Aud gear it from me : hs. a . 


— 
EE have I done, al my hope I 1 bend 


Which but for me thou never cou e bop d, 
Pray'rs, puniſhment, and pardon, — avail'd, 
And now I yield thee to thy fate : farewel ! 

Thou ſay'ſ that thou ſhalt know me for thy mother, 
For Clytemnæſtra, by my cruelty : 

I am thy mother, and I am thy queen, 

Remember that ; to Agamemnon's race 

Nought do I owe but hatred. and. revenge ; 

I will not warm a ſerpent in my breaſt 
To ſting me: henceforth ſtorm complain, and weep, 
I ſhall not heed the clamours of a ſlave: 

I lov'd thee once, with grief I own I lov'd thee ö 

But from this hour remember Clytemnæſtra 

The bonds are broken that united us, 

Electra broke them ; nature hath * 

And I abjure them. 


SCENE VL 


ELECTRA, alone. 


Gracious heav'n ! is this 
A mother's voice ? O day the bitt'reſt ſure 
That ever roſe ſince my dear father's death ! 
Tear I faid too much; but my full heart, 
1 wou'd pour its venom forth: 

told me my Oreſtes was no more ; 
Cou'd I bear that? O if a cruel mother 
Has robb'd me of my beſt, my dearek treaſure, 
He fn ——— 
cringe to her, * 
3 
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On her precarious bounties ; to lift up 
Theſe wither'd hands to unrelenting heav'n, 
To ſee my father's bed and throne uſurp'd 
By this baſe ſpoiler, this inhuman tyrant, 
Whorobb'd me of a mother's heart, and now 
Hath ta'en Oreſtes from me ? 


SCENE VII. 


ELECTRA, IPHISA. 
ib. O Electra, 


Complain no more. 
Elke. Why not? 
1h. Partake my joy. a 
lec. Joy is a ſtranger to this heart, Iphiſa, 
And ever ſhall be. 
. Still there's hope. 
Still muſt we for if I may bel 
ill muſt we weep : for if I may believe 
A mother, our dear brother, our Oreſtes, 
. And if I may believe theſe 
| m 
E. les he's oy Electra. ty 
Euer. Can it be? 
Good heav'n! O do not trifle with a heart 
Like wo Iphiſa, did'ſt thou ſay Oreſtes ? 
. I did. 
r. Thou wou d'ſt not with a flatt'ring dream 
Deceive me, my Iphiſa— but, go on, 
For hope and fear diſtract me. 
1b. O my fiſter, "75 
Two ftrangers, caſt by ſome benignant God 
On theſe unhappy coaſts, are juſt arriv'd, 
And hither, by the care of good Pammenes, 
Conducted; one of them 5 
Eke. I faint: 1 die 
Well, one of them 
b. I faw the «> of rape : 
O what a luſtre ſparkled in his eyes ; 


His 
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His air, his mein, his ev'ry geſture bore 
The perfect ſemblage of a demi-god ; : 
Ev'n as they paint th' illuſtrious Grecian chief, 
The conqueror of Troy; ſuch 17 * . 
And ſweet deportment ne'er did I behold ; 
But with Pammenes he retir'd, and hid / 
His beauteous form from my — eyes: 
Struck with the charming image, amaz d, 
I ran to ſeek thee here, beneath the ſhade 
Ot this dark grove, to tell the pleaſing tale : 
But mark what follow'd—on the ſacred tomb, 
Where we ſo oft have mingled aur ſad tears, 
I faw freſh garlands, ſaw the votive wreath, 
The water ſprinkled o'er it, and the hair 
Doubtleſs of thoſe whom I ſo late had ſeen, 
TY illuſtrious ſtrangers: near to theſe was laid, 
What moſt confirm'd my hopes, a glitt ring ſword, 
That ſpoke methought the — of vengeance near: 
Who but a ſon, a brother, and a hero, 
Rais d by the gods to fave his falling country, 
Wou' d to brave the tyrant thus ? Tis he, 
2 heav'n hath ſent him wow os PO 

e lightning glares us, u 
Will ſoon be heard. . 

Eier. I muſt believe Iphiſa, 
And hope the beft ; but is it not a ſnare 
Laid by the tyrant ? Come: we'll know the truth, 
Let us away—1 muſt be ſatisfy d. 

1h. We muſt not ſearch him in the dark retrea: 
Where he is hid; Pammenes ſays, his life 
Wou' d anſwer for it. 

Elec. Ha! what do'ſt thou ſay ? 
Alas! we are deceiv'd, — Iphiſa, 
By cruel heav'n : thus, after fiſteen years, 
Reſtor d, Oreſtes wou'd have ran with joy | 
To the dear arms that fav'd him, wou'd have chear 
Ele&tra's mournful heart, he neꝰ er had fled 
From thee, Iphiſa: O that ſword thou ſaw'ſt, + 
Which rais'd thy ſanguine , alarms my fears ; 
A cruel mother wou'd be'well inform'd, 
And in her eyes I read ns” ae 

| 4 
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8 f | gods, on OED ! 
e u 5 ul 
Will not Pammenes vield to 12 
He will ; he muſt: Leong peak to him. 

Ipb. Do not, Electra; think what cruel eyes 
Watch o'er our ſteps, and mark our ev'ry action. 
If he is come, we ſhall diſcover bim 
B our fond zeal, and hazard his ſweet life: 
— re deceiv'd, Aw ſearch but irritates 

t, and en Pammenes : 

But =o pay our 2 — , 
There we at leaſt may weep without offence, 
Who knows, Electra, but noble ſtranger 
May meet us in that bleſt aſylum ; there 
That heav'n, whoſe thy impatient rage 
Hath calld in queſtion, may yet hear my vows, 
And give — to our wiſhes and our tears: 
Let us be 


Elec. Thou haſt reviv'd m 

She, Then bf revv my hope . 

$44-44-444444++44++++ 
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ORESTES, PYLADES, PAMMENES. 


en be 4 urn, 


W be the day that to our wiſhes thus 
Reſtores the long - expected hope of Greece, 
Of ear's's gh wil, the miniſter 

n's 


to execute ſwift 
4 The tyrant long 

long foreſeen th * 
GILES — 2 — 
Still he beholds his maſter and his judge, 
And till Oreſtes haunts his troubled foul : 


Much 
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Much he enquires concerning you, and longs 
12 I have a thouſand fears, 
hopes ; heav'n grant we may ſucceed ! 

Mean time I have obey'd your orders, ſounded | 
The people's hearts, and ſtrove to animate 
Their zeal ; inſpir'd them with the diſtant hope 
Of an avenger ; ſoon or late —— 
Of rightful . 
Glow'd with warm tranſ 4 
Awaken'd from her * — 
With double vigour; my few fait 
Who dwell in Sis lone defert with —— 
Lift up their hands to heav'n, and call on thee ; 
And yet tremble to behold thee here 
Unarm'd and unaſſiſted, leſt fome chance 
Diſcover thee, and blaſt our hopes : the foe 
Is barb'rous, active, vigilant, and bold; 
One fatal ſtroke may ruin all ; whilſt thou, 
Againſt a tyrant ſeated on his throne, 
Bring'ſ nothing but Oreſtes, and his friend. 

Pyl. And are not they ſufficient ? "Tis the work 
Of heav'n that oft fulfils its own 
By means moſt wonderful, that in the deep 
O'erwhelm'd our little all, and here alone 
Hath left us to perform the ſacrifice. 
Sometimes it arms the ſov'reigns of the carth 
With tenfold vengeance ; ſometimes, in contempt 
Of human valour, ſtrikes in awful filence ; 
Nature and friendſhip then exert the rights 
Of ——— its pow r divine. 

Oreſ. Oreſtes aſks no other. aid, no arm 
But thine, my Pylades. 

Pyl. Take heed, my friend,. 
Quit not the paths of ſafety 
By the juſt gods; ron — 
By folemn oath to hide thee from Electra; 


Your peace, 2 kingdom, all 


De upon it: O refrain your tranſports, - 
— ble, and obey; "ts fit Electra 


Show'd be deceiv'd, „ 
3 


heart 


Pa. 
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Pam. Thank heav'n, that thus ordain'd it for thy 
Already hath Electra, bath'd in tears, [ ſafety, 
And calling for her great avenger, fill'd 
Theſe ſolitary manſions with her cries ; 
Importunate and bold, ſhe ſought me out, 
And with imprudent warmth, demanded loud, 
Where was her brother, where her dear Oreſtes: 
Nature had-whiſper'd to her anxious heart 
He was not far from his Electra: ſcarce 
Cou'd I with-hold her eager ſteps. 

Oreſ. Ye gods! 


Muſt I refraim? O 241 
Pyl. You heſitate: O think, my dear Oreſtes, 
Think on the menaces of angry heav'n, 


Think on its goodneſs that perſerv'd thy life 
From ev'ry danger ; if — —— 
Its ſacred will, eternal wrath awaits 

To blaſt th purpoſe z tremble, ſon of Atreus 
And Tantalus, remember whatthy hapleſs race 
Hath ſuffer'd, nor expect a milder doom. 

Oreſ/. What pow'r invincible prefides unſeen 

O'er human actions, and direQts our fate? 

Is it a crime to liſten to the voice 

Of fond affeftion ! O eternal juſtice, - 

Thou deep abyſs, unſcarchable to man 

Shall not our weakneſs and our guilt by thee 

Be full diftinguiſh'd ? ſhall the man who wanders 
From virtue s paths unknowing, and who braves 
Thy pow'r, ſhall he who yields to nature's laws, 
And he who breaks them, ſhare an equal fate ? 
But ſhall the ſlave condemn his maſter ? Heav'n 
Gave us our being, and can owe us nothing; . 
Therefore no more: in ſilence I obey. 

Give me the urn, the ring, and bloody fnced, 


Which thou haft hither brought, they ſhal! be offer d 
Far from Electra's fight: let us be gone; 


Pl fee my ſiſter when I have reveng'd her. 
Go thou, Pammenes, and prepare the hearts 


[Turning to Panos. 
Of thy brave followers for the great event 


Which Greece awaits, and I muſt execute : 


Deceive 
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Deceive Ægiſchus, and my guilty mother; 
Let them enjoy the tranſitory bliſs, 

The ſhort-liv'd pleaſure of Oreſtes death, 

If an unnatural mother can behold 

With joy the aſhes of a murther'd ſon : 

Here will I wait, and ſtop them as they paſs. 


SCENE I. 


ELECTRA and IPHISA on one fide of the Stage, 


ORESTES and PYLADES on the other, with a 
ſlave carrying an urn, and a ſword. 


Elec. Hope diſappointed is the worſt of ſorrows. 
O my Iphiſa, all thy flatt ring dreams [To Iphiſa. 
Are vaniſh'd, and Pammenes, with a word, 
Hath undeceiv'd us ; the fair day that ſhone 
So bright is clouded o'er, and darkneſs ſpreads 
On ev'ry ſide: alas! our wretched life 
Is but a round of never-ending woes. 
Oreſ. Two women, and in tears 
Pyl. Alas, my lord, 
Beneath a tyrant all things wear the face. 
Of grief and mis'ry. 
Ore/. In ÆEgiſthus court 
Nothing ſhould reign but ſorrow. 
Ib. Look Electra, 
The ſtrangers come this way. 
Zier. Unhappy omen 
They did pronounce Egiſthus hated name. 
I. One is that hero whom I told thee of; 


[To Pylades, 


_ noble youth 

lec. Alas ! I too, like thee, [Looking at Oreſtes. 
Had been deceiv'd. 

Who are ye, wretched ſtrangers; [Turning to Oreſtes. 
And what hath led you to thi; Lanes 


Oreſ. We come to fee the king who reigns in Argos, 
And take our orders from _ * 
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Elec: Are ye Grecians, 
And ll ye them » dies, the murtherer 
* 12 

e is 
And de commands ws to ce his throne, 
Not to dif] 
A ey ene 
w ve you to 

This blood monſter here? 


| muſt be. 
171 Ha! an ur! O grief, o horror ! 


[ſeeing an urn. 


yy. J 
ec. O ye gods! Oreſtes dead ? 
I faint, I die. 
Ore/. What have we done my friend ! 
They cou'd not be miſtaken, for their grief 
Betrays them: Ol my blood runs cold. Fair princeſs, 
Be comforted, and live. 
Elke. Oreſtes dead! 
— ee O no, barbarians, here 
omplete your cruel 
25 Alas! wg 1 
poor remains of Agamemnon; we 
Are his unhappy daughters, the fad fifters | 
Of loſt Oreftes. 
Oref. O Electra! O | 
12 O where am I! omen! 
ake from their fight thoſe 


Teckel 2 
nn IRE: 2 


Eke. Wov'dſt thou take it from me? | * 
Running toward: 
Wou 12h hon deprive ws of he ni tt _ 


That's left Electra by offended heav'n?. 
O give it me. 


4 


[She takes the urn, "and * BS it. 
Oref: Forbear ; what woud'| thou do? * 
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Pyl. Away: Agiſthus only muſt receive 
Theſe precious reliques. 
Elec. Muſt I then behold 

My brother's aſhes in a tyrant's hand, 

And are Oreſtes murtherers before me? 

Oreſ. Horrid reproach | it ſhocks my very ſoul : 
I can no longer 

Elec. Vet you weep with me: 

O, in the name of the avenging gods, 
If you are guiltleſs, if your gen'rous hands 
Collected his dear aſhew—— 

Oreſ. Gracious heav'n ! 

Elec. If ye lament his death, O anſwer me: 
Who told you of his fate : art thou his friend ? 
Speak, noble youth: both dumb! yet both afflicted : 
Ev'n whilſt your words plant daggers in my heart, 
Ye ſcem to pity me. 

Oreſ. It is too much; 

The gods have been obey'd enough already. 

Ekc. What fay'it thou? | 

Ore). Leave theſe poor remains. 

Elec. O no: n | 
I never will: alas! is ev'ry heart 
Inflexible ? I tell thee, cruel ſtranger, 

I muſt not, cannot give thee back 
The fatal gift that pity hath» beftow'd : 
"Tis my Oreſtes; and I will embrace him: 
Behold his dying ſiſter. 
Oreſ. Cruel gods 
are your thunders now ? O ſtrike: Electra, 
I can no longer 
Ele. Ha! 
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SCENE HI. 


AGISTHUS, CLYTEMN.A&STRA, ORESTES, 
PYLADES, ELECTRA, IPHISA, PAM- 
MENES, Guards. 


gi. O glorious ſpeQacle ! 
Fortune I thank: Can it be, Pammenes ? 
My rival dead ? it is, it muſt be true, 
Electra's grief confirms it. 

Elke. Dreadful hour? 

Oreſ. To what am I reſerv'd ? 

LEgi/. Seize on the urn, 


And wreſt it from her. 
[T hey take the urn from her. 
Eke. O thou haſt robb'd me of the only good 

This life cou'd e er afford me, barb'rous monſter ! 

O take Electra too, tear forth this heart 

And join me to Oreſtes; father, ſon, 

Siſter, and brother, all thy wretched victims 

Unite to ſatiate thy revenge: now, tyrant, 

Enjoy thy happineſs, enjoy thy crimes : 

And thon, inhuman mother, look with him 

On the delightful ſpectacle, it ſuits 

Thy nature, and is worthy of you both. | 
| [Iphiſa /zads her off. 


SCENE Iv. 


EAGISTHUS, CLYTEMN.ESTRA, ORESTES, 
PYLADES, Guards. 


5 Muſt I bear this? 
gi. She ſhall be puniſt'd for it: 
Let her complain to heav'n, for heav'n itſelf 


Will jufuty Egiſthus; it e 
Where it forbids not; therefore I am guiltleſs, 


And happy too: my throne ſtands firmly now, 
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My life's in ſafety ; but I muſt reward 
The zeal and valour of theſe noble Grecians. 
Oreſ. It was our duty, royal fir, to lay 
Theſe proofs before you: take this ſword, this ring, 
You muſt remember it: "twas Agamemnon' 5. 
Cht. And was it then by thee Oreſtes fell ? 
7 If chou haſt ſerv'd me, thine be the reward: 
But, ſay, who art thou, of what race? 
Ore/. My name 
Muſt not as yet be known; perhaps hereafter 
It may be: in the helds of Troy my father 
Diſtinguiſh'd ſhone amongſt the great avengers 
Of Menelaus ; in thoſe days of glory 
He fought, and fell: deſerted and forlorn, 
Left by a cruel mother, and purſued 
2 moſt inhuman foes, this friend alone 
rted me; was fortune, father, all: 
wh him I ſtill have trod the paths of honour, 
With him defy'd the malice of my fate : 
__ is my ſtory. 
£Egi/. But ſay where thy arm 
—.— d me oſ this hated prince: inform me. 
Oreſ. Twas in a wood that to the temple leads 
Of Epidaurus, near Ache mor's tomb. 
. The king had ſet a price upon his head: 
How come you not to aſk for your reward ? 
Ore/. Becauſe I hated infamy, and fought 
For vengeance, not for hire; I did not mean 
To fell his blood ; a private motive rais'd 
This arm againſt him, as my friend well knows, 
And I reveng'd myſelf without the aid N 
Of kings, nor ſhall I boaſt the 
Forgive me, Sir, I tremble ; for the * 
Of Agamemnon's here; perhaps Tve ſerv'd, 
Perhaps offended her; Fll take my leave. 
<Egiſ. Thou ſhalt not; ſtay, 1 chavge thee.. 
Cher. Let him go: 
That urn, and the ſad ſtory he has told, 
Have fill'd my foul with horror: heav'n, my lord, 
Protects your throne and lite, be thankful for it,s 
Aud leave a mother to indulge her ſorrows. 


— . . 
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Ore/. Madam, I thought that Agamemnon's fon 
Was hateful to you. 

Che. I muſt own I fear'd him. 

Oreſ. Fear'd him 

Chr. I did indeed; for he was born 
To be mn 

Oreſ. Guilty ! and to whom? 


To hate a mother, doom'd to ſhed the blood 
From whence he ſprang ; ſuch was his horrid fate : 
Perhaps he had d — and yet his death, 
I know not why, affrights me, and I tremble 
To look on you wha ſav'd me from his ven 
Oreſ. Alas! a fon againſt « mother arm'd ! 
O who cou'd looſe that ſacred tye ? perhaps 
He wiſnd 


a O heay'n ! 
. What ſay ſt thou? didſt thou know him ? 


He will diſcover all. ee. 
He did, my lord, [Te Egiſthus. 


The wretched ſoon unite, and ſoon divide: 
At Delphi firſt we ſaw him. 
Oreſ. Yes: 1— 


"Hy — was tr 


re murther thee. 
Ei Pre ſeen his malice long, but I deſpis d it. 


Mean time Electra us'd Oreſtes name 


To ſpread diviſion o'er my kingdom; ſhe | 
Was my worſt foe : thou haſt reveng'd me of her, 
e thy reward, I yield her to thy pow'r; 
She ſhall be thine. the haughty maid, who ſpurn'd 

The great alliance with Zgiſthue' fon ; 

Henceforth ſhe is thy flave: the wretched race 

Of Priam long — — 'ror's yoke | 

Submiſſive bow'd, and dragg d the ſervile chain 1 

And wherefore ſhou'd not Agamemnon's blood 

Bend in its turn, and ſhare an equal fate? 
Chr. Wow'd Clytemnæſtra ſuffer that! 


e 


I 
Y 
1 
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Thou woud'ſt not 
pete er worſt of foes ; proſcribe Oreſtes, 
Yet ſpare Electra. 
Leave * urn with me. 
[To Oreſtes. 
Oreſ. We will, my lord, and ſhall accept your offer. 
he. That were to carry our reſentment further 
Than juſtice warrants: let him hence, and bear 
Some other recompenſe: we too mult go; 
Let us, my lord, I beg thee, let us quit. 
Theſe horrid manſions of the dead, where nought 
But dreadful images on ev'ry fide 
Surround me: O] we never can prepare 
The bloody feaſt between the father's tomb 
And the fon? s aſhes how ſhall we invoke 
The houſhold gods, whom we have injur'd ; how, 
Amidſt our cruel ſports, give up the blood 
Of Clytemnzſtra to the murtherer 
Of hes Oreſtes f O it muſt not be; 
I tremble at the thought: my fears, FEgiſthus, 
Shou'd waken thine : this ſtranger rives my heart; 
His very fight is deadliſt pois'n to me. | 
Away, my lord, and let me be conceal'd 
From ev'ry eye; wou'd it were poſũ ble 
To hide me from myſelf ! [ Exit 
L£Egiſ. Stay thou, and wait To Oreites, 
Till time befriend thee ; nature for a moment 
Is clamorous and loud, but ſoon as reaſon 
Shall re- aſſume its empire, int'reſt then 
Muſt plead thy cauſe, and ſhe alone be heard. 
Mean time remain with us, and celebrate 


Our nuptial da 
Haſte you to 383 
[To one of bis attendants. 
And hither bring my ſon ; let him confirm 
The welcome tidings. 


SCENE 
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8 SCENE V. 


O REST ES, PYLADES. 


Oreſ. Ves, Oreſtes comes 


To join the cruel pomp, and make thy feaſt 
A feaſt of blood. 


Pyl. O how I tremble for thee ! 
I fear'd thy love; I fear'd thy tenderneſs ; 
And, more than all, thy honeſt rage, that burſt 
In tranſports forth when thou beheld'ſt the tyrant : 
I ſaw thee ready to inſult him; ſaw 
Thy ſoul take fre at Agamemnon's name, 
And dreaded the ſad conſequence. 

Oreſ. My mother, 
O Pylades, my mother pierc'd my heart. 
Did' thou not mark the workings of her ſoul 
Whilſt I was ſpeaking ? OI felt them all. 
Scarce cou'd my voice in falt ring accents tell 
The melanchaly tale, whilſt Clytemnzftra 
Still gaz'd, and trembled ſtill: a father's murther ; 
A ſiſter unreveng'd ; a tyrant yet 
Unpuniſh'd ; and a m to be taught 
Her intrefſt and her duty; what a weight 
Of ſecret cares! great heav'n complete thy work ! 
Urge on the ling'ring moments that retard 
My vengeance ; O let me perform the taſk 
| of love, and hatred ; let me mix the blood 

Of baſe Egiſthus with the vile remains 

Of Pliſthenes; let ſweet Electra ſee 
'The cruel tyrant gaſping at my feet, 
And know her dear deliv'rer in Oreftes ! 


SCENE VL 
ORESTES, PYLADES, PAMMENES. 


Oreſ. What haſt thou done, Pammenes, may we hope 
Pan. O my dear lord, ne'er, ſince the fatal ws, 
en 
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When Agamemnon fell, did greater perils 
Threaten thy precious life. 
Oreſ. Ha! what hath happened? 
Py. Still 
Mult I have cauſe to tremble for Oreſtes ? 
Pam. This inſtant is arriv'd a meſſenger 
From Epidaurus, and ere this relates 
The death of Pliſthenes. 
Pyl. Immortal gods ! 
Oreſ. And knows he that Oreſtes flew his ſon ? 
Pam. They ſpeak of nothing but his death; ere long 
Freſh tidings are expected; and the news 
Mean time conceal'd from Greece that ſhe has lo 
One of her tyrants; the king, ſtill in doubt, 
Shuts himſelf up with Clytemnæſtra: this 
L learn'd from one, who, to the royal blood 
Still faithful, pines in loathſome ſervitude 
Beneath the proud uſurper. 
Oreſ. I have gather'd 
At leaſt the firſt fair fruits of promĩs'd vengeance ; 
Grant me, ye gods, to reap a plenteous harveſt! 
Think'ſt thou, my friend, they wou'd uplift this arm 
In vain, and only proſper to deceive me; 
To my ſucceſsful valour give the ſon, 
And after yield me to the father's pow'r ? 
Let us away : danger ſhou'd make us bold; 
Who fears not death is maſter of his foe : 
PI ſeize the moment of uncertainty, 
Ere the full day of truth glares in upon him, 
And points his rage. 
Pam. Away: you muſt be known 
To thoſe few noble ſpirits who will die 
To ſerve their prince ; this ſecret place conceals 
Some faithful friends, who may be flill more uſeful, 
Becauſe unknown. | 
Py]. Haſte then; and if the tomb 
Of thy dear father, if thy honour'd name 
Join'd to Electra's, if the wrath of heav'n 
Againit uſurpers, if the gracious gods 
Who hither led thee, if they all ſhou'd fail, 
If this deteſted ſpot is doom'd by fate 
| | To 
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To be thy grave, O take a wretched life 
To thee devoted, we will die together, 
That comfort's left; for Pylades ſhall fall 
Cloſe by thy fide, and worthy of Oreſtes. 
- * Ore. Strike me, kind heav'n | e 
His matchleſs valour, and protect my friend 


| 
| 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 
ORESTES, PYLADES. 


DERHaAf s the vigilance of good Pammenes 
wk P May for a while remove the king's ſuſpicions ; 
And gracious heav'n, in pity to our woes, 

| Deceive Zgpiſthus to a fond belief, 
N That the devoted race of Tantalus 
Is now no more; but O, my Pylades, 
The ſword I offer d at my father's tomb 
Is ftoPn by ſacrilegious hands, that reach 
Ev'n to the ſacred manſions of the dead; 
If it be d to the tyrant, all 
Will be diſcover'd ; let us haſte, my friend, 
And ſeize him, ere it be too late. 

Pyl. Pammenes 
Is watchful o'er our int'reſt ; we muſt wait 
For him : when we have gather'd the few friends 
That mean to ſerve us, be this tomb the place 
Of meeting for us all, Pammenes then 
Will join us here. 

Ore/. O Pylades, O heav'n | 
This barb'rous law that forces me to wound 
A tender heart that lives but for Oreſfes ! 
Ard muſt I leave Electra to her forrows ? | 

Pyl. Yes: thou haſt ſworn it, therefore perſevere 
Thou haſt more cauſe to dread Electra now 
Than all thy foes; ſhe may deftroy, but ne er 
Can ſerve us, and the tyrant's eyes may ſoon Wy 
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Be open'd : O ſubdue, if ble, 
The pangs of nature, and conceal thy love : 
We came not here to comfort thy - 
8 Go Pyindes 
See, my 

She comes this way, perhaps, in ſearch of me. 

Pyl. Her ev'ry ſtep is watch'd: you muſt not ſee her: 
Begone ; and doubt not, Pl obſerve her well; 
The eyes of friendſhip ſeldom are deceiv'd. 


SCENE H. 


ELECTRA, IPHISA, PYLADES. 


Eke. The villain hath eſcap'd me; he 2voids 
My hated fight, and leaves me to my fate, 
To fruitleſs rage, and unavailing tears, 
Without the hope of vengeance : ſay, barbarian, 
Thou vile accomplice in his crimes, where went 
The murtherer, my tyrant, my new lord, 
(For ſo it ſeems Zgiſthus has decreed) 
Where is he gone? 

Pyl. To do the will of heav'n, 
In dutiful obedience to the gods ; 
And well wou'd it become the royal maid 
To follow his example : fate oft times 
Deceives the hearts of men, directs in ſecret, 
And guides their wand'ring ſteps thro” paths unknown : 
Ofttimes it ſinks us in the = abyſs 
Of mis'ry, and then raiſes us to joy ; 
Binds us in chains, orlifts us to a throne, 
And gives us life midſt horrors, tombs, and death. 
Complain no more, but yield to thy new ſorrows ; 
Be patient, and be happy: fare thee well. 


SCENE III. 


ELECTRA, IPHISA. 


Elec. He ſwells my rage to fury and deſpair : 
Thigks he I'll tamely bear theſe cruel inſults ? 


Cau'd 
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Cou'd not a father's and a brother's death 
Fill up the meaſure of Eleftra's woes, 
But ſhe muſt bend beneath the vile aſſaſſin 
Of her Oreftes; be a common ſlave » 
To all the murth'rers of her hapleſs race ? 
Thou dreadful ſword, wet with Oreſtes blood, 
Expos'd in triumph at the ſacred tomb, 
Thou execrable trophy, for a moment 
Thou did'ſ deceive me, but thou haſt inſulted 
The aſhes of the dead; Pl make thee ſerve 
A nobler purpoſe: tho' Zgiſthus hides 
His guilty head, and with the queen in ſecret 
Plans future crimes, and meditates deſtruction, 
Still we may find the murth' rer of Oreftes : 
I cannot bathe me in the blood of both 
My tyrants, but of one at leaſt my ſoul 
Shall be reveng'd. 
5. I cannot blame the grief 
Which I partake ; but hear me, hear the voice 
Of reaſon ; ev'ry tongue ſpeaks of Oreſtes ; 
They ſay, he lives, and oe king's fears confirm it. 
You ſaw Pammenes talking with this ftranger 
In ſecret, ſaw his ardent zeal to ſerve 
And to attend him: think'ſt thou, our beſt friend, 
Our comforter, the good old man, wou'd cer 
Aſlociate with a murth'rer ? never, never; 
He cou'd not be ſo baſe. 
Elec. He may be falſe, 

Or weak; old age is eaſily deceiv'd : 
We are betray d by all; I know we are: 
Did not the cruel ſtranger boaſt his deed ? 
Did not Egiſthus yield me up a victim? 
Was not Electra made the price of guilt, 
The murtherer's reward? Oreſtes calls me 

To join him in the tomb: now then, my ſiſter, 
If Cer thou lov'dit Electra, pity her 
In her laſt moments; bloody they muſt be, 
And terrible. Away; inform thyſelf 
Touching Pammenes ; ſee if the aſſaſſin 
Be with the queen: ſhe flatters all my foes ; 
She heard unmov'd the murther of her ſon, 
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And ſeem'd, O ! a mother ſcem'd to ſhare 
The guilty tran with her ſavage lord. 
O that this ſword cou'd reach him in her arms, 
And pierce the traitor's heart! Pll do't. 
Ih. No more: ö 

Indeed you wrong her; for the ſight of him 
Offends her: be not thus precipitate 

And raſh, Electra; I will to Pammenes, 

And talk with him: or I am much deceiv'd, 

Or by their ſilence they but mean to hide 

Some myſt' ry from us: your imprudent warmth 
(Yet who wou'd not forgive it in the wretched ?) ; 
Perhaps alarms them, and they wou'd conceal 
From you their purpole ; what it is, I know not: 
Pammenes ſeems to ſhun you, let me go 

And ſpeak to him? but do not, my Electra, 
Hazard a deed thou wilt too late repent of. 


SCENE IV, 


ELECTRA. 


Elec. The ſubtle tyrants have gain'd o'er Pammenes; 
Old age is weak and feartul: what can faith 
Or triendſhip do againſt the hand of pow'r ? 
Henceforth Electra to herſelf alone 
Shall truſt her vengeance: tis enough: theſe hands, 
Arm'd with deſpair, ſhall act with double vigour. 
Ariſe, ye furies, leave your dark abode 
For ſeats more guilty, and another hell ; 
Open your dreary caverns, and receive 
Your victims; bring your flaming torches here, 
Daughters of Vengeance, arm yourſelves and me; 
Approach with Death and Terror in your train ; 
Oreſtes, Agamemnon, and Electra 
Invoke your aid: and lo! they come, I ſee 
Their glitt ring ſwords, and unappall'd behold them; 
They are not half ſo dreadful as Egiſthus: 
The murth'rer comes; and fee, they throng around him ; 
Hell points him out, and yields him to my vengeance. 
SCENE ' 
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SCENE x. 
ELECTRA, at the bottom of the ſtage. 


ORESTES, on the other fide at a diſtance from her. 


Oreſ. Where am I? hither they directed me; 
O my dear country ! and, thou fatal ſpot 
That gave me birth, thou great but guilty race 
Of Tantalus, for ever ſhall thy bl 
Be wretched ? horror here on ev'ry fide 
Surrounds me: wherefore am I puniſh'd thus? 

What have I dane? why muſt ſuffer 

For his forefather's crimes ? 

Ele. * pow'r withholds me? 1 

Advancing a little the the tape. 

3 * 

I will go on. 

Ore/. Methought I heard a voice: 

O my dear father, ever-honour'd ſhade, 

Much injur'd Agamemnon, didſt thou groan ? 

Eke. Juſt heav'n ! durſt he pronounce that ſacred 
And fee he weeps : can ſighs and penitence [name? 
Find entrance here ? but what is his remorſe 
To the dire horrors that Electra feels 

| | [She comes forward. 

He is alone; now ſtrike -die, traitor—O 

I cannot 
Oreſ. Gods ! Electra, art thou here, 

Furious and trembling ? 

Elec. Sure thou art ſome god 
Who thus unnerw'ſt me :—thou haſt lain my brother: 
I wov'd have ta'en thy life for't, but the ſword 
Dropp'd from my hand; thy genius hath prevail'd; 

I yield to thee, and muſt betray my brother. | 
Oref. Betray him, no! O why am I reftrain'd ?t—— 
Elec. At fight of thee my reſolution dies, 

And all is chang'd : cou'd it be thou who filPd 

My foul with terror? 


or 


Fe, 
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Oreſ. O I wov'd repay 
Thy precious tears with hazard of my life. 
Elec. Methought I heard thee {; of Agamemnon. 
O gentle youth, deceive me not, but ſpeak : 
For I well nigh done a deſp'rate deed ; 
O ſhew me all the guilt of it ! explain 
The myſt'ry; tell me who thou art. 
Oreſ. O ſitter 
Of dear Oreſtes, fly from me, avoid me. 
Ekec. But wherefore! ſpeak. 
Oreſ. No more: —I am—take heed 
They ſee us not together. 
Elec. Gracious heav'n ! | 
Thou fill'ſt my heart with terror and with joy. 
Oreſ. Ol it thou low thy brother 
Elec. Love him! yes: 
And O! in thee I hear a father's voice, 
And ſee his features; nature hath unveil'd 
The myſt'ry: O be kind and ſpeak for her, 
Do not deny it; ſay thou art my brother: 
Thou art, I know thou art—my dear Oreſtes; 


| How could a ſiſter ſeek thy precious life? 


Oreſ. Heav'n threats in vain, and nature will prevail: 


[Embracing her. 


Electra is more pow'rful than the gods. 
Elec. The gods have giv'n a ſiſter to thy vows, 
And doſt thou fear their wrath ? 
Oreſ. Their cruel orders 
Wou' d have depriv'd me of my dear Electra, 
And may perhaps chaſtiſe a brother's weakneſs. 
Ele. Thy weakneſs there was virtue; O rejoice 
With me, Oreſtes; wherefore wou'd'ſt thou force me 
To that raſh act; it might have coſt thee dear. 
Oreſ. Pve broke my ſacred promiſe. 
Elec. "Twas thy duty. 
Oreſ. A ſecret truſted to me by the gods. 
Elec. I drew it from thee; I extorted it; 
Mine be the guilt ; an oath more ſacred far 
Binds me to vengeance: what haſt thou to fear ? 
Ore/. My deſtiny, the oracles, the blood 
From whence I ſprung. | 
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Elec. That blood henceforth ſhall low 


In purer ſtreams ; haſte then, and join with me 
To ſcourge the guilty ; oracles — gods 

Are all propitious to our great deſign, 

And the ſame pow'r, that ſav'd, will guide Oreſtes. 


SCENE VL 


ELECTRA, ORESTES, PYLADES, PAMMENES. 


Elec. Rejoice with me, my friends, for I have found 
My dear Oxeſtes. 


Pyl. Haſt thou then reveal'd 
[To Oreſtes, 


The dang'rous ſecret ? Could'ſ thou think 
Oref. If heav'n 


Expects obedience, it muſt give us laws 


We can obey. | 
Elec. Can'ſt thou reproach him thus; 
Only for making poor Electra happy? 
Woud'ſt thou adopt the cruel ſentiments 
Of perſecuting foes, and hide Oreſtes 
From my embraces? what unjuſt decree, 
What harſh commands— 
Pyl. I meant to ſave him for thee, 
'That he might live, and be thy great avenger. 
Pam. Princeſs, thou know'ſt, in this deteſted place 
They watch thee nearly; ev'ry ſigh is heard, 
And ev'ry motion carefully obſerv'd: 
Thoſe private friends, who'e humble ſtate eludes 
The tyrant's ſearch, adore this noble youth, 
And wou'd have ſerv'd him; ev'ry thing's prepar'd ; 
But thy imprudence now will hazard all. 
Elec. Did not Egiſthus give to me a hand, 
Stain'd, as he thought, with my Oreſtes blood? 
Thov'rt my maſter; I am bound to ſerve thec. 


L- Oreftes. 
I will obey the tyrant ; his commands, 
For once, are welcome, and the proſpe& brightens 
On ev'ry fide. 


Pan. 


O REST E $ 


Pam. It may be clouded ſoon, 
Egiſthus is alarm'd, and we have cauſe 
To tremble; if he but ſuſpects us, death 
Muſt be our portion, therefore let us part. 
Pyl. Hence, good Pammenes, bring our friends to- 
gether, [To Pammenes. 
The hours are ious; haſte and finiſh ſoon 
Thy noble work ; 'tis time we ſhou'd appear, 
And—like ourſelves. 


| en 


| EGISTHUS, CLYTEMNASTRA, ELECTRA, 
4 ORESTES, PYLADES, Guards. 


Egiſ. Slaves, execute your office, 
And bear theſc traitors to the dungeon. 

Oref. Once 
There rul'd oer Argos thoſe who better knew 
The rights of hoſpitality. 

Pyl. Egiſthus, 
What is our crime? Inform us, and at leat 
Reſpect this noble youth. 

giſ. Away with them ; 

Ye ſtand aghaſt, as if ye fear'd to touch 
His ſacred perſon : hence, I ſay, take heed 
Ye diſobey me not: guards, drag them off. 

Elec. O ſtay, barbarian, ſtay ; for heav'n itſelf 
88 for their ſacred lives they tear them from me, 

! 

Egiſ. Electra, tremble for thyſelf, 

Perficious as thou art, and dread my wrath. 


SCENE VIII. 


ELECTRA, CLYTEMN ASTRA. 


Elec. O hear me, if thou art a mother, hear ; 
Let me recal thy former tenderneſs, 
H 2 Forgive 
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Forgive my guilty rage, the ſad effect 
Of unexampl'd forrows : to complain, 
Is ſtill the mournful privilege of grief: 
Pity theſe wretched ſtrangers ; heav'n perhaps, 
Whole dreadful vengeance thou fo long haſt tear'd, 
May for their ſakes forgive thy palt offences ; 
The n thou beſtow'ſt on them may plead 
For thee : O fave em, ſave em. 
t. Why ſhoud'ſt thou 
Be thus ſolicitous? What int'reſt prompts 
Thy ardent zeal ? 
ec. Thou ſee*ſt, the gods protect them, 
Who ſav'd them from the Ocean's boiſt' rous rage, 
And brought them here: heav'n gives them to thy care, 
And will require them at thy han o one, 
O! if thou knew'ſt him—but they both are wretched. 
Are we in Argos, or at Tauris, where 
The cruel prieſteſs bids her altars ſmoke 
With firanger's blood? What muſt I do to ſave them ? 
Command, and I obey : toPliſthenes 
You'd have me wedded; I fubmit, tho? death 
Were, far more welcome; lead me to his bed. 
Che. 9 * to mock us: know'ſt thou not, he's 
ead? 
Ele. Jaſt heavn ! __ > Egiſthus loft a ſon ? 
t. I fee the joy that es in thy eyes; 
Tn eas d 2 ear _ ft 
Ele. No: Fm too wretched 
'To be delighted with another's woe : 
I pity the unhappy, nor wov'd ſhed 
The blood of innocence: O fave the ſtrangers ! 
T aſk no more, 
Cht. Away : I underſtand thee, 
And know thee but too well ; thou haſt confirm'd 
The king's ſuſpicions, and reveal'd the ſecret : 
One of the ſtrangers is—Oreſtes. 
Elec. Well, 
Suppoſe it were; ſuppoſe that gracious heav'n, 
In tender pity, had reſtor' d thy ſon 
Ch. O * moment! how am Itoat? 


re, 
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Elec. Is it a doubt, and can'ſt thou heſitate ? 
Thy ſon! O heav'n! think on his paſt misfortunes,. 
Think on his merits ; but, if till thy mind 
Is doubtful, all is loſt : farewe! Oreſtes. 
Chyt. I'm not in doubt; I am refolv'd ; ev'n thou, 
With all thy fury, can ſt not change the love, 
The — * him: I will guard, 
Save, and protect him— he may puniſh me, 
Perhaps he will; I tremble at his name; 
No matter Im a mother ſtill, and love 
My children; thou may'ſt yet preſerve thy hate. 
Elec. No: I will fall ſubmiſſive at thy feet, 
And thank thy bounty: now, indulgent heav'n,. 
Thy mercy ſhines ſuperior to thy wrath : 
For thou haſt giv'n a mother to my vows, 
Chang'd her rcſentful heart, and ſav'd Oreſtes. 


CESSES SED SOO SSIS SSIIOESL OSS 
ACTYV. SCENE I. 


ELECTRA. 


1 Am forbid to enter here; oppreſs'd 
With fears in vain I lift theſe hands to heay's : 
Iphiſa comes not : but behold the gates 
Are open'd: ha! ſhe's here, I tremble. 


SCENES KH. 


ELECTRA, IPHISA. 


Elec. Say, ; 
My dear Iphiſa, what have I to hope ? 
Will Clytemnæſtra dare to be a mother? 
ſhe the pow'r, has ſhe the will, to make us 
Some poor amends, for all the cruel evils 
She has inflicted on us; Cou'd ſhe ere 
H 3 But. 
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But ſhe's a ſlave to guilt, and to Egiſthus: 
I am prepar'd to hear the worſt ; O ſpeak, 
Say, all is paſt, and we muſt die. 

3 


* yet I . Egiſthus hath receiv'd 
Some dark ſuggeſtions, but is doubtful ſtill, 
Whether Oreſtes is his pris' ner here, 
And Clytemnzſtra never nam'd her fon: 
She ſeems to feel a mother's fondneſs for him, 
And, pierc'd with anguiſh, trembles for his life : 
She ſtruggles with herſelf, and fears alike 
To ſpeak or to be filent ; ſtrives to ſooth 
The tyrant's rage, and ſave them from his vengeanee : 
But ſhou'd Oreſtes once be known, he dies. 
Elec. O cruel thought | perhaps when I implor'd 
My barb'rous mother I Jeftroy'd Oreſtes ; 
Her grief will but enrage the fierce Ægiſthus: 
Nature is ever fatal here: I dread | 
Her filence, and yet wou'd not have her ſpeak ; 
Danger's on ev'ry fide : but ſay, Iphiſa, 
What hath Pammenes done ? 
Ib. His feeble 
Seems ſtrengthen'd by misfortune, and our dangers 
But breathe new ſpirit o'er his ardent zeal . 
To ſerve our cauſe ; he animates our friends 
With double vigour ; ev'n the ſervile throng, 
That cringe around the tyrant's throne, begin 
To murmur at the name of great Oreſtes : | 
Vet'rans, who ſerv'd beneath the father, burn 
With honeſt ardor to ſupport the ſon: 
Such pow'r have juſtice and the ſacred laws 
Oer mortal minds, howe'er by vice corrupted. 
Elec. O that Electra cou'd enflame their ſouls 
With glowing virtue, breathe her own fierce ſpirit 
Into their timid hearts, and animate 
Their cold reſentment ! wou'd I had but known, 
Ere he arriv'd on this deteſted ſhore, 
That my Oreſtes liv'd ! or that Pammenes— 


SCENE 
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SCENE III. 


AGISTHUS, CLVTEMNESTRA, ELECTRA, 


IPHISA, Guards. 


Agiſ. Guards, ſeize that hoary traitor, 
And let him be confronted with thoſe ſtrangers 
Whom I have doom'd to death; he is their friend 
And confident, th* accomplice in their crimes: 
How dreadful was the ſnare which they had laid! 
O, Clytemnzftra, tis the curs'd Oreſtes, 
It muſt be he ; do not deceive thyſelf, 
Do not defend him: Ol fee it all, 
It is too plain: alas! this urn contains 
The aſhes of my fon: the murth'rers brought 
"This fatal preſent to his weeping father. 

Chr. Can't thou believe 

gi, I can; I muſt rely 
On the ſworn hatred 'twixt th' unhappy children 
Of Atreus and Thyeſtes; muſt believe 
The time, the place, the rage of fierce Electra, 
yrs tears, your undeſery'd compathon, 

our ill-tin''d pity for theſe baſe allaſſins 
Oreſtes lives, and I have loſt my ſon ! 
But I have caught him in the toils ; whiche'er 
It be, for yet I know not. Pl} be juft, 
PI facrifice the murth'rer to my ſon, 
And to his mother. 

Che. Horrid facrifice ! 
I muſt not ſee it. 

£&gi/. Horrible to thee ! 

Chr. O yes; already blood enough hath flow'd 
In this ſad ſcene of laughter : O tis time 
To end the woes of Pelops' hapleſs race! 
If after all it ſhou'd not be Oreſtes, 
Wouꝰ d'ſt thou, on dark fuſpicion's vague report, 
Murther the innocent ? if it be 
Indeed my ſon, my lord, I muſt defend him, 
Muſt gain bis pardon at thy hands, or periſh. 

H 4 gd. 
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gi. I cannot, dare not, yield to thy requeſt ; 
For thy own ſake I dare not; thy fond pity 
May be thy ruin ; all that melts thy heart 
To ſoft compaſſion, ſharpens mine to rage 
And fierce reſentment: one of them I know 
Muſt be Oreſtes, therefore both ſhall die; 
I ought not ev'n to heſitate a moment: 
Guards, do your office. 
. O, my lord, behold me 
Low at your feet ; muſt all our hapleſs race 
Thus humbly bend, thus ſupplicate in vain ? 
Electra, kneel with me, embrace his knees, 
Thy pride deſtroys us. 
Elec. Can I ſtoop fo low? 
Shall I bring foul diſgrace on thee, my brother, 
And ignominy, and ſhame ? it ſhocks my ſoul ; 
"But I will ſuffer all to fave Oreſtes. 
If chou wilt fave him, here I 8 thee, Exif 
ing to Egiſthus. 
2 to forget my father's — 4 
never can, but) in reſpectful ſilence 
To pay thce homage, ſtill to live with thee 
A willing ſlave, let but my brother live. 
gil. Thy brother dies, and thou ſhalt live a flave ; 
My vengeance is complete : thy pride is humbled, 
And ſues in vain. 
Che. Agiſthus, tis too much, 
To trample thus on the unhappy race 
Of him who was thy maſter once ; away, 
Spite of thy rage, I will defend my fon ; 
as thou art to a fond ſiſter's Par 
A mother's may prevail: O think, my lord, 
Think on thy happy ſtate, above the reach 
Of adverſe fortune now, Oreſtes ne er 
Can hurt thee, and Electra bends ſubmiſſive 
Beneath thy pow'r, Iphiſa at thy feet; 
Can nothing move thee ? I have gone too far 
Already with thee in the paths of guilt, 
And offer d up a dreadful facrifice. 
Think ſt thou Pl! yield thee up my pureſt blood 
To glut thy rage? Am I for ever doom'd 


To 
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To take a murth'rous huſband to my arms ? 


At Aulis one a lovely daughter flew, 
The other threatens to defroy my ſon 


Before my eyes, cloſe to his s tomb : 
O rather let this fatal diadem, 
Hateful to Greece, and to myſelf a load' 
Of mis'ry, fall with me, and be no more 
Remember'd! O Zgiſthus, well thou know ſt, 
[ loy'd thee, tis amongſt my blackeſt crimes, 
And ſtands the foremoſt; but I love my children, 
And will defend them: gainſt thy arm uprais d 
To ſhed their blood will lift my vengeful hand, 
And blaſt thy purpoſe : tremble, for thou know' me :. 
The bands are ſacred that united us, 
Thy intreſt is moſt. dear to Clytemnæſtra: 
Remember ſtill, Oreſtes is my ſon, 
And fear his mother. 

Elec. You ſurpaſs my bh 
Surely a heart like thine cou'd ne'er be guilty :- 
Go on, my honour'd mother, and revenge 
Your children,.and your huſband. 

Egiſ. Slave, thou. fil ſt 
The meaſure of thy crimes: gods ! ſhall Zgiſthus. 
With-hold his vengeance for a woman's cries, 
For Agamemnon's widow, and her children ? 
Unhappy queen ! ſay, whom do'ſt thou accuſe ? 
Whom do'itthou plead for? Hear me and obey.. 
Away with them to inſtant. death. 


SCENE IV. 


EGISTHUS, CLYTEMN.ESTRA, ELECTRA, 
IPHISA, DYMAS.. 


My lord] | 
giſ. Thou ſeem'ſt diſordered ; what has d?* 
Dymas. Oreſtes is diſcover'd. [Speak. 
. Ha! where is he? | 
Gy My ſon |! 
My brother! 


H. 5 


Exili. 
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fgiſ. Have you 'd him 

As he — ? ___ 
| 7 My lord, as yet he lives. 
gi. And wherefore were my orders diſobey'd ? 

Dymas. His friend and fellow-captive, Pylades, 
Pointed him out, and to the foldiers ſhew'd 
Great Agamemnon's ſon ; they ſeem'd much moy'd ; 
I dread the conſequence. 

gi. I muſt prevent it, 
For they ſhall die: who dares not to revenge me, 
Shall feel my juſtice : Dymas, follow me: 
Stay thou and guard his fiſters ; I defy 
The blood of Agamemnon : from the father 
Of Pliſthenes, and great Thyeſtes' ſon, 
What mortal, or what god, ſhall fave Oreſtes ? 


SC ENEV. 


 CLYTEMN ASTRA, ELECTRA, IPHIS A. 


Ib. Fear not, but follow him; Electra, ſpeak, 
Exhort our friends, and animate their zeal. 
Ekc. O, in the name of pow'rful nature, now 
[To Clytemnzftra. 
Complete thy noble work; conduct us, fl. 

Cht. You muſt not hence, the guards will not permit 
Stay here, my children, and rely on me, 5 + 
On a fond mother, and a tender wife: 

I will perform the double taſk, and take 
Oreſtes and Egiſthus to my care. 


SCENE VL 


ELECTRA, IPHISA. 


Hb. Alas! th' avenging god purſues us ſtill; 
Though ſhe defends Oreſtes, ſtill ZEgiſthus 
Is at her heart; perhaps the tender cries 
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Of pity and remorſe ſhall nought avail 
Againſt the tyrant ; he is proud, revengeful, 
Implacable, and furious: who ſhall fave 
If he condemns ? we muſt ſubmit, and die. 
Elec: O that before my death I had not fall'n 

So low as to intreat him, to bely 
My honeſt heart, and ſupplicace the tyrant ! 
Deſpair and horror fink me to the tomb 
With infamy and ſhame ; my vain endeavours, 
To fave Oreftes, but urge on his fate. 
Where are thoſe boaſted friends Pammenes talk'd of, 
Who, with fell rancour, and determin'd hate, 
Purſued Egiſthus? Where thoſe vengeful gods, 
Who hid Oreſtes from my fight, uprais'd 
His righteous arm, and promis'd to ſupport him? 
Where are ye now, infernal goddeſſes, 
Daughters of night, ye who ſo lately ſhook 
Your dreadful torches here? All nature once 
United ſeem'd to guard and to protect us, 

C But all deſert us now, all court Egiſthus, 
And men and gods, and heav'n, and hell, betray me. 


SCENE Mil. 


ELECTRA, PYLADES, IPHISA. 


Ekc. What ſay'ſt thou, Pylades? the deed is done? 
Pyl. It is: EleAra's free, and heav'n obey'd.. 
Elec. How? | 
Pyl. Yes, Oreſtes reigns : he ſent me hither. 
6. Juſt gods ! 
lec. Oreſtes ! is it poſſible ? 
I faint, I die with joy. 
Py]. Oreſtes lives, 
And has reveng'd the blood of innocence. 
Elec, What wond'rous pow'r hath wrought this flranger- 
event. | 
F. His father's name, Electra's, and his own; 
His valour, and his virtue ; our misfortunes, 


Jultice and pity ; and the pow's that pleads 
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In human hearts for wretchedneſs like thine. 
Pammen:s, by the tyrant's order bound, 

Was led with us to death ; in weeping crowds 
The people follow'd, and deplor'd our fate: 

I ſaw their rage was equal to their fears, 

But the guards watch'd 'em cloſely : then Oreſtes 
Cry'd, ſtrike, ye ſlaves, and facrifice the laſt 

Ot Argos kings; ye dare not: when he ſpoke, 
On his fair front ſuch native majeſt 

And yal luſtre ſhone, we almoſt . 

Great Agamemnon's ſpirit from the tomb 

Had ris'n, and came once more to bleſs mankind. 
I ſpoke, and friendſhip's happy voice prevail'd ; 
The people roſe, the ſoldiers ſtood aghaſt, 

And dropp'd th' uplifted falchions from their hands; 
The crowd encircled us, and deſp' rate love 

With friendſhip join'd, fought nobly for Oreſtes; 
The joyful people bore him off in triumph: 
Exifthus flew to ſeize his deſtin'd prey, 
And in the ſlave he meant to — found 
A conqu'ror: pleas'd I ſaw his humbled pride: 
His friends deſerted, and his guards betray'd him: 
Th! inſulting people triumph'd in his fall. 

© glorious day © all difeerning juſtice } 
Egiſthus wears the chains that bound Oreftes ; 
The queen alone attends, protects, and faves him 
From the mad crowd, that = tumultuous on, 

Big with revenge, and thirſting for his blood; 
Whilf Clytemnæſtra holds him in her arms, | 
And ſhields him from their rage, implores Oreſtes 
To ſave her huſband : he reſpects her till, 

Fulfils the duties of a ſon and brother: 
Safe from the foe you will behold him ſoon 
Triumphant here, a conqu'ror and a king. 

Ib. Let us away, to greet the lov'd Oreſtes, 
And comfort our aſſſicted mother. 

" Elec. Gods! Fn 
What unexpected bliſs ! O Pylades, 

Thou beſt of friends, thou kind prateQur, haſte, 
Let us begone, | 
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Pyl. Take off thoſe ſhameful bonds. [To his attendants. 
Fall from her hands, ye chains, for they were made 


To wield a ſceptre. [They take off her chains. 
SCENE VAIL 


ELECTRA, IPHISA, PYLADES, PAMMENES, 


Elec. O Pammenes, where, 
Where's my Oreſtes, my deliverer ? 
Why comes he not ? 

Pam. This is a dreadful moment, 
And full of terror, for his father's ſpirit 
Demands a facrifice, and juſtice waits 
To pay it, ſo hath heav'n decreed : this tamb 
Muſt be the altar where the victim's blood 
Shall ſoon be ſhed ; that ſacred duty done, 
He will attend thee ; but thou mutt not ſee 
A ſight fo terrible: thou know'ſt the laws 
Of Argos ſuffer not thy ſpotleſs hands 
To join with his, ere the appointed time. 

Ib. But ſay, Pammenes, what of Clytemn æſtra ? 
How acts ſhe in this dreadful crifis ? 

Pam. Vainly 
She deprecates the wrath of fierce Oreſtes, 
And ftrives to ſave Ægiſthus; kneels for pardon, 
And craves that boon ſhe never will obtain : 
Meantime the Furies, deaf to her intreaties, 
And thirſting for the cruel.murth'rer's blood, 
Throng round Oreſtes, and demand his life. 

ph. O may this day of terror be a day 
Of pardon and forgiveneſs ; may it finiſh- 
The cruel woes of our unhappy race 
Hark, Pylades! Electra, heard ye not 
A dreadful groan ? 

Elec. My mother's ſure. 

Pam. "Tis ſhe. 


I - 8 l [ Behind the ſcenes. 
Che. My fon! | [ Behind the ſeenes. 


Elec. 
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Elec. He kills Agiſthus. 
O hear her not, Oreſtes, but go on, 
Revenge, revenge, diſſolve the horrid tie, 
And facrifice the murth'rer in her arms: 
Strike deep. 
Che. My ſon! O, thou haſt ſlain thy mother. 
Pyl. O cruel fate! 
7 O guilt! 
lec. O wretched brother ! 


Crimes puniſh crimes ; for ever be this day 
Lamented by us ! 


SCENE the LAST. 


To them ORESTES. 


Oreſ. Open wide, thou earth, 
And ſwallow me; O Clytemnzftra, Atreus,. 
And Tantalus, I come, I follow you 
To Erebus, a part'ner in your crimes, 
To ſhare your tortures. 
Lr. O what haſt thou done? 
Ore/. She ſtrove to ſave him, and I ſmote them both 
I can no more 
Elec. She fell then by thy hand ! 
O dreadtul ſtrokæ and cou'd'it thou 
Oref.. "Twas not I; 
Twas not Orecſtes ; ſome malignant pow'r 
Guided my hand, the hateful inſtrument 
Of heav'n's eternal wrath ; Oreſtes lives 
But to be wretched : baniſh'd from my country, 
When my dear father fell; my mother ſlain, 
And by my hand; an exile from the world, 
Bereft of parents, country, fortune, friends, 
Now muſt I wander: all is loſt to me: 
O thou bright orb, thou ever glorious ſun, 
Shocked at our crimes, and Atreus' horrid feaſt, 
Thou didſt withdraw thy beams, and yet thou ſhin'f. 
On me O wherefore in eternal night. | 


Doſt 
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Doſt thou not bury all ? O tyrant gods, 
Mercileſs pow'rs, who puniſh'd me for guilt 
Yourſelves commanded, O for what new crime 
Am I reſerv'd ? Speak—ye pronounce the name 
Of Tauris, there Ill ſeck the murth'rous prieſteſs, 
Who offers blood alone to th' angry gods, 
To gods leſs cruel, leſs unjuſt than you. 
Elec. Stay, and conjure their juſtice and their hate. 
Pyl. Where' er the gods may lead, thy Pylades 
Shall follow till, and friendſhip triumph oer 
The woes of mortals, and the wrath of heav'n. 


Exp of the FirTH# and LasT Act. 
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T is pretty extraordinary, that this comedy 
ſhou'd never yet have made its ap ce in 
print, as it is now almoſt two years ſince it was 
firſt play d, and ran about thirty nights: as the 
author of it was not known, it has hitherto been 
attributed to ſeveral perſons of the firſt charac- 
ter; but it was indiſputably written by Mr. de 
Voltaire, though the ſtile of the Henriade and 
Alzira are ſo extremely different from the ſtile of 
this, that we cannot eaſily conceive them to be 

the product of the ſame pen. 
In his name we have here preſented it to the 
public, as the firſt comedy ever written in * verſes 
con- 


* It is aſtoniſhing that it ſhould ever enter into the head of a 
Dramatic writer to-put his comedies into rhime ; but it is till more 
aſtoniſhing that the ſenſible and ingenious Voltaire ſhould adopt a 
cuſtom ſo ridiculous ; the confining his verſes to five feet, has 
certainly nothing but the novelty to recommend it; they are even 
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conſiſting of five feet; a novelty which may per- 
haps induce other authors to make uſe of this 
meaſure : it will at leaſt be productive of variety 
on the French theatre, and whoever gives us new 
pleaſures, has always a right to a favourable re- 
ception. 

If comedy ſhould be an exact repreſentation of 
manners, this piece has ſufficient merit to re- 
commend it: we ſee in the Prodigal a mixture of 
the ſerious and pleaſant; the comic, and the af- 
fecting : thus the life of man itſelf is always 
chequer'd, and ſometimes even a ſingle incident 
will produce all theſe contraſts. Nothing more 
common than a family, wherein the father grum- 
bles, the daughter, who is in love, whimpers, 
the ſon laughs at them both, and the relations 
take different parts as'it happens to ſuit their in- 
clinations ; we often make a joke of that in one 
room, which we cry at in the next * nay, the ſame 
perſon has often 3 and cried at the ſame 
thing within a quarter of an hour. 

A certain lady of faſhion, being one day at 
the bedſide of her daughter, who lay dangerouſ- 
22 with all the family about her, burſt into a 

of tears, and cried out, O my God, my God, 
re me my dear daughter, and take all my other 
children : a gentleman, who had married _— 
| er 


perhaps more faulty than if they had fifteen, by the quicker re- 
turn of the ſame ſounds to our ear. What pleaſure a French author, 
or a French audience, might take in them, we cannot pretend to 
determine; but they are certainly very perplexing to a tranſlator, 
who finds it extremely difficult to reduce poetic language, and high 
flown metaphors, to eaſy and familiar dialogue, without departing 
too much from the original. The Engliſh reader will trequently, 
I am afraid, meet with a ſtiffneſs of ſtile in this comedy, which, 
with all the pains I have taken, it was impoſſible to avoid: add to 
this, that the names of Fierenfat, Liſe, Martha, &c. ſound but un- 
couthly to us; and to change them, was a liberty which 1 thought a 
tranſlator bad na right to take. | 
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her daughters, came up to her immediately, and 
taking her by the ſleeve, Pray madam, ſays he, 
do you include your ſons in law? The arch dryneſs 
with which he ſpoke thoſe words had ſuch an 
effect on the afflicted lady, that ſhe burſt into a 
loud laugh, and went out; the company follow- 
ed her, and laughed too; and the ſick perſon, as 
ſoon as ſhe heard the cauſe of their mirth, laugh- 
ed more heartily than all the reſt. 

We don't mean to infer from this, that ev 
comedy ſhould have ſome ſcenes of humour and 
drollery, and others ſerious and affecting: there 
are a great many good pieces where there is 
nothing but gaiety, others intirely ſerious ; others 
where they are mixed, and others where the 
tender and pathetic are carried fo far as to pro- 
duce tears, Neither of theſe different ſpecies 
ſhould be excluded from the ſtage; and if I was 
to be aſked, which is the beſt of them, I ſhould 
ſay, that which was beſt executed. 

It would perhaps be agreeable to the preſent 
taſte for reaſoning, and not unſuitable to this oc- 
caſion, to examine here, what kind of pleaſantry 
that is which makes us laugh in a comedy. The 
cauſe of laughter is one of thoſe things which are 
eaſier felt than expreſſed : the admirable Mohere, 
Regnard, who is ſometimes almoſt as admirable 
as Mohtere, and the authors of ſeveral excellent 
petites pieces, have contented themſelves with 
raiſing this pleaſing ſenſation without explaining 
to us the reaſons of it, or telling their ſecret. 

I have obſerved, with regard to the ſtage, that 
violent peals of univerſal laughter ſeldom riſe but 
wom ſome miſtake. Mercury taken for Sofia ; Me- 
nechmes for his brother ; Criſpin making his own 
will under the name of the old maſter Geronte ; 
Valere talking to Harpagen of the beauty of his 


daughter, 
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deughter, whilſt on imagines he is talking 
of the _ of his ſtrong box; Pourceaugnac, 
when they feel his pulſe, and want to make him 
paſs for a madman: in a word, miſtakes of this 
kind are generally the only things that excite 
laughter: Harle uin ſeldom raiſes a ſmile, except 
when he makes ſome blunder: and this accounts 
for the propriety of the name of Balourd, uſually 
given to him. ; 

There are a great many other ſpecies of the co- 
mic, and pleaſantries, that cauſe. a different ſort of 
entertainment; but I never ſaw what we call 
laughing from the bottom of one's ſoul, either on 
the Rage, or in company, except in caſes nearly 
reſembling thoſe which I juſt now mentioned: 
there are ſeveral ridiculous characters which pleaſe, 
without cauſing that immoderate laughter of joy. 
Triſſotin and Vadius, for example, are of this kind 
the Gameſter, and the Grumbler likewiſe, give us 
inexpreſſible pleaſure, but never cauſe any burſts 
of laughter, 

There are beſides other characters of ridicule, 
that have in them a mixture of vice, wnich we 
love to fee well painted, though they only us a 
ſerious pleaſure: a bad man will never make us 
laugh, becauſe laughter always ariſes from a gaie- 
ty of diſpoſition, abſolutely incompatable with 
contempt and indignation: it is true, indeed, we 
laught Tratuffe, but not at his hypocriſy ; it is at 
the miſtake of the good old gentleman, who takes 
him for a faint: the hypocriſy once diſcover'd, 
we laugh no longer, but feel very different impre- 
ſons. 

One might eaſily trace the ſpring of every other 
ſentiment, and ſhew the cauſe of gaiety, curioſity, 
intereſt, emotion, and tears. It would be a pro- 
per employment for ſome of our dramatic authors 
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to lay open theſe ſecret ſprings, as they are the 
perſons who put them in motion ; but they are 
too buſy in moving the paſſions, to find time for 
an examination into them : they know that one 
ſentiment is worth a hundred definitions, and I 
am too much of their opinion to prefix a treatiſe of 
philoſophy to a dramatic ormance: I ſhall 
content myſelf with only infiſting a little on the 
neceſſity we are under of having ſomething new. 
If we had never brought any thing into the tragic 
ſcene but the Roman grandeur, it would have 
grown at leaſt very diſguſtful ; and if our heroes 
had breathed nothing but love and tenderneſs, we 
ſhould by this time have been heartily fick of 
them : 


O imitatores, ſervum pecus 


The works which we have ſeen ſince the times of 
Corneille, Moliere, Racine, Quinault, Lulli, and le 
Brun, ſeem to me all of them to have ſomething 
new and original, which has ſaved them from con- 
tempt and oblivion : once more therefore I repeat 
it, every ſpecies is good, but that which tires us: 
we ſhould never therefore ſay, ſuch a piece of mu- 
he did not ſucceed, ſuch a picture was not agree- 
able, ſuch a play was damn'd, becauſe it was of a 
new kind; but ſuch or ſucha thing failed, becauſe 
it was really good for nothing. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Old Eurnemon. 

Young EUPHEMUN. | 

FiERENFAT, Preſident of Cognac, ſecond ſon 
of Euphemon. 

RonDoxN, a Citizen of Cognac. 

LIs Ex, Daughter of Rondon. 

Manx TRA, Chambermaid to Liſe. 

Jasmin, Valet to young Euphemon. 


Scene, COGNAC. 
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EUPHEMON, RONDON. 


Ran. OME, come, chear up, my old melancholy 

friend, how happy will it make me to ſee you 
merry again ! and merry we will be: what a pleaſure ir 
is to think my daughter will revive your drooping fami- 
ly ! But this ſame ſon of ours, this maſter Fierenfat, 
2ems to me to behave ſtrangely in the affair. 

Eup. How ſo! 

Ron. Puff d up with his Prefidentſhip, he makes love 
by weight and meaſure : a young fellow putting on the 
grey-beard, and dictating to us like a Cato, is, in my 
opinion, a mighty ridiculous animal; I would prefer a 
tool to a coxcomb at any time; in ſhort, brother, he is 
too proud, and ſelf-ſufficient. 

OL. XXII. I Eup. 
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R Eup. And let me tell you, brother, you are a little too 
aſty. 

Ron. I can't help it ; 'tis my nature: I love truth, [ 
love to hear it, and I love to ſpeak it: I love now and 
then to reprove my ſon-in-law, to rate him for his cox. 
comical pedantic airs: to be ſure, you ated like a wiſe 
father, to turn your cldeſt ſon out of doors ; that game- 
ſter, that wild rake-helly profligate, to make room for 
this ** younger brother; to place all your hopes 
on this promiſing youth, and buy a preſidentſhip for 
him, O 'twas a wiſe act no doubt: but the moment he 
became Mr. Preſident, by my troth, he was ſtuff d up 
with vanity and impertinence : he goes like clock-work, 
walks and talks in time, and ſays he has a great deal 
more wit than I have ; who, you know, brother, have a 
great deal more than you: he iz 

Eup. Nay, nay, what a ſtrange humour this is! muſt 
you always be 

Ron. Well, well, no matter; what does it fignify ? all 
theſe faults are nothing when people are rich: he is, as 
I was going to ſay, covetous, and every covetous man is 
wiſe: O 'tis a excellent vice for a huſband, a moſt de- 
lightful vice. Come, come, this very day he muſt be 
my ſon- in law; Liſe ſhall be his: it only remains now, 
my dear forrowful friend, that you make over all your 
goods and chattels, hereditary or acquired, preſent and 
future, to your ſon, only reſerving to yourſelf a mode- 
rate income: let every thing be fign'd and ſealed as ſoon 
as poſſible, that this ſame young gentleman of your's 
may throw a good fortune into our laps, without which 
my daughter will moſt certainly look another way for a 
huſband. | 

Eup. I have promis'd you, Sir, and I will keep my 
word: yes, Fierenfat ſhall have every thing I am poſ- 
ſeſs d of: the fad remainder of my unhappy life ſhall 
2 away ſilently in ſome diſtant retreat: but I cannot 

elp wiſhing that one, for whom I deſign my all, was 
leſs eager to enjoy it: I have ſeen the mad debauchery 
of one ſon, and now behold with concern the ſoul of the 
other devoted to intereſt. Y 
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Ron. So much the better, man, ſo much the better. 

Eup. O my dear friend, I was born to be an unfortu- 
nate father. 

Ron. Let me have none of your lamentation, your 
fighs, and your groans : what ! do you want your eldeſt 
hopeful to come back, that prodigal ſpendthrift, to ſpoil 
all our pleaſure at once, and drop in like a trouble-teaſt 
on the day of marriage ? 

Eup. No: no. 

Ron. Wou'd you have him come, and ſwear the houſe 
down ? 

Eup. No. 

Ron. Beat you, and run away with my daughter, with 
my dear Liſe ; my Liſe, who 

Eu). Long may that charming maid be preſerw'd 
from ſuch wicked fellows ! | 

Ron. Do you want him to come again to plunder his 
father ? Do you want to give him. vour eſtate ? 


4 


up. No: no: his brother ſhall have it all. 

Ron. Ay ! or my daughter will have none of him. 

Eup. To day he ſhall have Liſe, and all my fortune: 
his brother will have nothing of me but the anger of a 
father, whom he hath grievouſly injured : he has de- 
ſerved my hatred ; an unnatural boy | 

Ron. Indeed you bore with him too long; the other 
at leaſt has acted with diſcretion : but as for him, he was 
a profligate: my God, what a libertine ! Don't you re- 
member, ha! ha! ha! that was a droll trick enough, when 
he robb'd you of your cloaths, horſes, linen, and move- 
ables, to equip his little Jaurdain, who left him the very 


next morning. Many a time have I laugh'd at that, 1 


own, 

Eup. O!] what pleaſure can you find in repeating my 
misfortunes ? 

Nen. And then his ſtaking twenty rouleaus upon an 
ace; Odear! O dear! 

Eup. Have done with this. 

Ron. Don't you remember, when he was to have been 
betroth'd to my little Liſe, in the face of the church, 
Where he had hid himſelf, and upon whoſe account 
too? the debauch'd rogue 
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Eup. Spare me the remembrance, good Rondon, ot 
theſe unhappy circumſtances, that only ſet his conduct 
in the worlt light: am I not already unfortunate enough ? 
I left my own houſe, the place of my nativity, on pur- 
poſe to remove as far as poſſible from my thoughts the 
memory of a misfortune, which, whenever it recurs, 
diſtracts me. Your buſineſs led you to this place; we 
have enter'd into a connection with and friendihip for 
each other; let me intreat you, Rondon, make the pro- 
1 uſe of it. Vou are always repeating truths of — 

ind or other; but let me tell you, truth is not always 
agreeable, 

Ron. Well, well, it is agreed; I ſay no more; I aſk 
pardon ; but ſure the devil was in you, when you knew 
his violent temper, to make a ſoldier of him. 

Eup. Again! 

Ron. Forgive me, but really you ought 

Exp. I know it: I know I ought to forget every thing 
but my youngeſt ſun, and his marriage: but tell me, 
ſincerely, Rondon, think you he has been able to gain 
your daughter's heart ? 

Ron. O no doubt of it: my girl is a girl of honour, 
and will be obedient to her father: if I tell her ſhe 
muſt fall in love, her little docile heart, which I can turn 
and wind jult as Ipleaſe, falls in love immediately, with- 
out any arguing about the matter: I know how to ma- 
nage her, I warrant you. 

Ep. I have, notwithſtanding, ſome doubts about her 
obedience in this affair, and am greatly miſtaken if ſhe 
anſwers your _— : my eldeſt fon had a place in 
her affections: I know how ſtrong the firſt impreflions 
of love are upon a tender heart ; they are not worn ou: 
in a day ; indeed, my friend, they are not. 

Non. Nonſenſe, nonſenſe. 

Eup. Say what you pleaſe, that wild fellow knew how 
to be agreeable. | 

Ron. Not he indeed: he was nobody: a poor crea- 
ture: no, no: never you fear that: aſter his behaviour 
to you, I bade my daughter never to think of him any 
more; therefore ſet your heart at reſt. When I ſay no, 
who ſhall dare to ſay yes? But you ſhall ſee, here ſhe 
comes. SCENE 
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SCE NE 


EUFHEMON, RONDON, LISE, MARTHA. 


Ron. Come hither, my dear: this day, my dear, is a 
grand holiday for you, Pm ſure ; for this day I intend to 
give you a huſband : now tell me, my little Life, be he 
old or young, handſome or ugly, grave or gay, rich or 
poor, ſhall not you have the ſtrongeſt deſire to pleaſe 
bim? Have not you already an inclination for him ? 
Are not you in love with him? 

Lije. No, Sir. 

Ron. How, gipſy— 725 

Exp. O ho! my liege: why your power is a little 
on the decline. What is become of your deſpotic au- 
thority ! | | 

Ron. Ha ! how is this ! what, after all I ſaid to you, 
have you no paſſion for your future buſhand ? no incli- 
nation? no 

Liſe. None in the leaſt, Sir. 

Ron. Don't you know your duty obliges you to give 
him your whole heart ? 

Liſe. No, Sir ; I tell you, no. I know, Sir, how far 
a heart, obedient to the dictates of virtue, is oblig'd by 
the ſolemn tie of marriage. I know, Sir, it is a wife's 
duty to make herſelf as aimable as poſſible, and to en- 
deavour to deſerve a. huſband's tenderneſs; to make 
amends by goodneſs for what ſhe wants in beauty; 
abroad, to be diſcreet and prudent ; at home, affable and 
agreeable ; but, as for love, tis quite another thing: it 
will not endure ſlavery: inclination can never be forc'd, 
therefore never attempt it: to my huſband I ſhall yicld 
up every thing but my heart, and that he muſt deſerve 
before he can poſſeſs it : depend upon it, that heart wil! 
never be taught to love by the command of a father ; no, 
nor be argued into it by reaſon, nor frighten'd into it by 
a lawyer. 

Exp. In my opinion, the girl talks ſenſibly, and I ap- 
prove the juſtice of her argument: my ſon, I hope, will 

1 3 endeavour 
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endeavour to make himſelf worthy of a heart ſo noble 
and fo generous. 

Ron. Hold your tongue, you old doting flatterer, you 
corrupter of youth : without your encouragement, the 
gir] would never, have thought of prating to me in this 
ridiculous manner. [To Liſe. 

Hark, ye, Miſs, I have provided you a huſband, per- 
haps he may have a little of the coxcomb,and take upon him 
rather too much; but it is my buſineſs to correct my ſon. 
in-law, and yours to take him, ſuch as he is: to love one 
another as well as you can, and obey me in every thing, 
that's all you have to do: and now, brother, let us go 
fign and ſeal with my ſerivener, who will give us a hun- 
dred words where four would be ſufficient : come, let 
us away, and rattle the old brawler: then will I come 
_ and ſcold my ſon, and your daughter, and your- 


Zap. Mighty well, Sir: come along. 
SCENE III. 


LIS E, MARTHA, 


Mar. My god ! what an odd mixture it is! how 
2 the old gentleman jumbles his ideas toge - 
ther | | 
Lie. I am his daughter til] ; and his odd humours, 
after all, don't alter the goodneſs of his heart. Under 
this violence of paſſion, and air of reſentment, he has ſtill 
the foul of a father ; nay, ſometimes, even in the midſt 
of his freaks, and whilſt he is ſcolding me, he will take 
my advice: to be ſure, when he finds fault with the 
huſband he has provided for me, and tells me of the 
hazard I run in ſuch a marriage, he is but too much in 
the right: but when, at the ſame time, he lays his com- 
mands on me to love him, then indeed he is moſt miſe- 
rably wrong. 

Mor. How is it poſſible you ſhould ever love this 
Monſ. Fierenfat ? I'd ſooner marry an old ſoldier, that 

| ſwears, 
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(wears, gets drunk, beats his wife, and yet loves her, than 
a coxcomb of the long robe, fond of nobody but him- 
ſelf; who, with a grave tone and pedantic air, talks to 
his wife as if he was examining her in a court of jullice ; 
a peacock that's always looking at his own tail, who 
bridles under his band, and admires himſelf; a wretch 
who has even more covetouſneſs than pride, and makes 
love to you as he counts. out his money. 

Liſe. Thou haſt painted him to the life ; but what 
can I do ? I muſt ſubmit to this marriage : we are not 
the diſpoſers of our own fate: my parents, my fortune, 
my age, all conſpire to force me into the bonds of wed- 
lock. This Fierenfat, in ſpite of my diſlike of him, is 
the only man here whocan be my huſband : he is the fon 
of my father's friend, and I can't poſſibly ſhake him ot. 
Alas ! how few hearts are beſtow'd according to our 
own inclinations! I muſt yield : time and patience per- 
haps may conquer my diſguſt of him ; I may recon- 
eile myſelf to the yoke, and come at laſt to — over his 
faults as I do my own. 

Mar. Mighty well reſolv'd indeed, my beautiful and 
diſcreet miſtreſs: but your heart, I am afraid, is not 
quite ſo open.—Q if I dar d — but you have forbade my 
ever mentioning— | 

Lije. Whom: ? 

Mar. Euphemon—who, ſpite of all his vices, I know, 
had once an int'reſt in your heart; who lov'd you. 

Liſe. O never, never: mention no more a name 
which I deteſt. 

Mar. Well, well, I fay no more about him. Going F. 

Lise. It is true, [ Pulling her back | his youth did for a 
little time betray me into a tenderneſs for him ; but 
was he form'd to make a virtuous woman happy ? 

Mar. A dangerous tool indeed, madam. [ Going. 

Liſe. He met with too many corrupters to lead him 
aſtray, [ Pulling her back.) unhappy youth! he took his 
round of pleaſures but knew little, I believe, of love. 

Mar. And yet there was a time when you ſeem'd to 
think you had caught him in the toils. 

Lise. If he had really lov'd, it might have reform'd 
him; for, believe me, a real pation, without diſguiſe, is 
CS: 1 the 
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the beſt curb on vice; and he, who feels it, either is 
worthy man, or ſoon will be ſo: but Euphemon de- 
ſpis'd his miſtreſs, left love and tenderneſs br folly and 
debauchery. Thoſe worthleſs villains, who pretended 
to be his friends, and drew him into the ſnare, after 
having exhauſted all his mother's fortune, robb'd his 
unhappy father, and laid it upon him: to complete his 
miſery, thoſe vile ſeducers took him awa — his 
father's protection, and ſnatch'd him from me; hid 
him for ever from theſe eyes, which, bath'd in tears, 
ſtill lament his vices and his charms. I think no more 
about him. | 

Mar. His brother, it ſeems, ſucceeds to his fortunes, 
and is to marry you; more's the pity, I ſay : Yother 
had a fine face, fair hair, a good leg, danc'd well, ſung 
well, in ſhort, was born for love. 

Liſe. What are you talking of ? 

Mar. Even in the midſt of all his freaks and follies, all 
his ſtrange conduct, one might ſee a fund of honour in 
his heart. 

Liſe. There was; he ſeem'd form'd for virtue. 

Mar. Don't think, madam, I mean to flatter him: 
but to do him juſtice, he was not mean, nor ſervile ; 
no railer, no ſharper, no liar. 

Liſe. No, but 

Mar. Away : here comes his brother. 

Lije. Nay : we muſt ſtay now, it is too late to get off. 


SCENE NV. 


LISE, MARTIIA, FIERENFAT the Preſident. 


Fie. To be ſure, madam, this augmentation of for- 
tune muſt make the match more agreeable: increaie ot 
riches is in-reaſe of happineſs, and, as I may ſay, the 
very foul of houſe-keeping : fortune, honour, and dig- 
nity, will not be wanting to the wife of Monſ. Fieren- 
fat. At Cognac, madam, you will have the preceden- 
cy of the firſt ladies of the Beau- monde: let me tel! 
you, madam, no little ſa:isfaction: you will hear them 

whiſpering 


\ 
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whiſpering as you go along, there ſhe goes, madame la 
preſidente: rea ly, madam, when I reflect upon my rank, 
my riches, the privileges of my high office, and all the 
good qualities i poſſeſs, altogether with- my right of 
elderſhip, which will be made over to me, I affure you, 
madam, I pay you no ſmall compliment. 

Mar. Now, for my part, I am of another opinion: 
always to be talking of your quality, your rank, and 
our riches, is extremely ridiculous: a Midas and 
Narciſſus at once, blown up with pride, and contracted 
with avarice; always looking at yourſelf and your 
money; 2 petit-maitre with a band on; the moſt un- 
natural of all human creatures: a young coxcomb may 
paſs off, but a young miſer is—a monſter. 

Fie. I believe, ſweet-heart, it is not you whom I am 
to marry to-day, but this lady; therefore, you will 
pleaſe, madam, to trouble your head no more about 
us; filence will become you beſt. 


[Turning to Liſe. 

You, madam, I hope, who in an hour or two are to 
be my wife, will, I hope, favour me ſo far as, before 
night, to diſmiſs this bluſtering body-guard of yours, 
who makes uſe of a chamber-maid's privilege to give 4 
looſe to her impertinence: but I wou'd have her know 


Lam not a Preſident for nothing, and may, perhaps, 


lock her up for her own good. 
Mar. Speak to him, madam, and deſend me: if he 
locks me up, he may lock you up too, for aught I know, 


[To Liſe. 
Liſe. I wiſh he does not indeed. [ Lfae.. 


ar. Speak to him then, and don't mutter. 
| = What can I ſay to hun? 
r. Abuſe him. 
Liſe. No: Fll reaſon with him. 


Mar. That will never do, take my word for it; 


other's the better way. 
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SCENE VL 


RONDON to LISE, &ce. 


Ren. Upon my word, a pleaſant afair this. 

Fie. What's the matter? 

Ron. You ſhall hear. As I was tramping to your olc 
gentleman with the parchments, I met him at the foo: 
of this rock, talking with a traveller who had juſt lit ou: 
of a coach. 

Lije. A young traveller ? 

Ron. Na: a toothleſs old fellow, leaning on a crutch, 
I obſerv'd them rubbing their grey beards againſt each 
other for ſome time, ſhrugging up their humpbacks, 
and ſighing moſt piteouſly ; then they turn'd up the whites 
of their eyes, and fell o'ſniveling together: at laſt Eu- 
phemon, with a crabbed face, told me, he had me: 
with a great calamity, that at leaſt he muſt Rave time to 
weep before he cou'd ſign the articles, and at that time 
cou'd not talk to any body. 

Fie. O! I muſt go myſelf and comfort him: you 
know I can manage him as I pleaſe ; befides, the affai: 
is really my own concern; but as ſoon as he ſees me 
with the contract in my hand, he wil! ſign immediate- 
ly: Time is precious, and my new right of elderſhip a 
matter of importance. 

Liſe. There is no hurry, fir, you need not be fo im- 
paticnt 

Ron. But I ſay he ſhall be in a hurry : all this is you: 
doing, madam. 

Liſe. How, Sir! mine! | 

Ron. Yes, your's, Madam. All the croſſes and dit- 
appointments that make families unhappy, come' from 
undatiful daughters. 

Liſe. What have I done, Sir, to diſoblige you ? 

Rin. What have you done ! turn'd every thing top- 
ſyturvy : put us all in contulton : but Pl] let theſe two 
wiſe-acres lay their heads together a little, and then 
marry you off in ſpite of their teeth ; in ſpite of your- 
{elf too, if you provoke me. 


ACT 
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ACT. .SCENSE: k 


LISE, MARTHA. 


Mar. See this matrimony frightens you a little: this 
noiſe and buſtle of preparati en has ſomething 
terrible in it. 

2 To ſay the truth, fo it has; and the more I think 
on the weight of this yoke, the more this heart of mine 
trembles at it. Marriage, in my opinion, is the greateſt 
good, or the greateſt evil; there is na 1uch thing as a 
medium in it: where hearts are united, Where harmony 
of ſentiment, taſte, and humour ftrengthen the bonds of 
nature, where love forms the tie, and honour gives a 
ſanction to it, it is ſurely the happieſt ſtate which mor- 
tals can enjoy. What pleaſure mutt it be to own our 
paſſion publicly, to bear the name of the dear beloved 
object of our wiſhes! your houſe, your fervants, your 
livery, every thing carrying with it ſume plcaſing remem- 
brance of the man we love; and then to ſee our chil- 
dren, thoſe dear pledges of mutual affection, that form, 
as it were, another union: O! ſuch a marriage is a 
heaven upon earth: but to make a vile contra, to ſell 
our name, our fortune, and our libertv, and ſubmit 
them to the will of an arbitrary tyrant, and be only his 
firſt ſlave, an upper ſervant in his family; to be eter- 
nally jarring, or running away from one another, the 
day without joy, and the night wichout love; to be al- 
ways afraid of doing what we ſhould not do; to give 
way to our own bad inclinations, or be continually op- 
poling them; to be under the neceſſity either of deceiv- 
ing an imperious huſband, or dragging out life in a lan- 
guid ſtate of troubleſome duty and obedience ; to mut- 
ter, and fret, and pine away with grief and diſcontent ; 
O! ſuch a marriage is the hell of this world. 


Mar. 
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Mar. The young ladies of this age have certainly, 
they ſay, ſome little demon, ſome familiar, to inſpire 
them ! Why, what a deal of knowledge this girl has 
pick'd up in ſo ſhort time! the molt expert, artful 
widow in Paris, that ever comforted herſelf with the 
thought of having bury'd three huſbands, could not 
have talk'd more learncdly on this head than my young 
miſtreſs here: but we muſt have a little eclairciſſement, 
wich regard to this marriage, which it ſeems is ſo mighty 
diſguſtful : you don't approve of Monſ. le Preſident, 
pray how ſhould you like his brother? Come, unriddle 
the myſtery to me. Has not the elder brother ſupplant- 
ed the younger? Come, who do you love, or who do 
you hate? Tell me the truth at once, and ſpeak honeſtly. 

Liſe. I know nothing about it: I cannot, dare not tell 
you the cauſe of my diſlike. Why would you ſearch 
for a melancholy truth at the bottom of a heart alrcady 
but too deeply afflifted ? We. can never ſee ourſelves 
in the water, whilſt the tempeſt is howling round us: 
no; firſt let the ſtorm be huſh'd, the wind calm, and 
the ſurface ſmooth, | 

Mar. Compariſons, Madam, will never paſs for ar- 
zument: it is eaſy enough: ſometimes to ſee the bottom 
of a heart, it's clear enough: and if the paſſions are now 
and then a little tempeſtuous, a young lady of under- 
ftanding can generally gueſs from what corner the wind 


blows that has raisd the ſtorm. She knows well 
enough ——— 

Life. I tell you, I know nothing; and I am reſolv'd 
to ſhut my eyes, and ſee nothing. I would not wiſh to 
know, whether I am ftill weak enough to retain a paſ- 
fion for a wretch, whom I ought to abhor, nor would 1 
enereaſe my diſguſt for one man by regretting the 
charms of another, No: let the falſe Euphemon live 
happy, and content, if he can be ſo; but let him not 
be difinherited ; never will I be fo cruel and inhuman 
as to make myſelf his filter on N to ruin and de- 


ſtroy him. Now you know my heart; ſearch into it no 
farther, unleſs you mean to tear it in pieces. 


SCENE 
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SCENE I. 


LISE, MARTHA, a SERVANT. 


Ser. Madam, the baroneſs of Croupillac waits below. 

Liſe. Her viſit aſtoniſhes me 

Ser. She is juſt arriv'd from Angouleme, and comes 
to pay her reſpects to you. 

Liſe. Upon what occaſion ? | 

Mar. O, upon your marriage, no doubt. 

Liſe. The very ſubje& I would wiſh to avoid. Am I 
in a condition to liſten to a heap of ridiculous compli- 
ments, a regiſter of common-place cant and hypocriſy, 
that tires one to death ; where commen ſenſe is mur- 
ther'd by the perpetual exerciſe of talking, without ſay- 
ing any thing ? What a taſk have I to go through ! 


SCENE HI. 
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LISE, Mad. CROUPILLAC, MARTHA. 


Mar. Here her ladyſhip comes. 
— 2 I ſee her but too well. 
ar. They ſay ſhe wants vaſtly to be marry'd, is apt 
to be a little quarrelſome, and almoſt in her dotage. 

1 2 Some chairs here. Madam, you will pardon 
me i. 

M. de Croup. O Madam 

Liſe. Madam 

M. de Croup I, Madam, muſt likewiſe beg 

Liſe. Pray be ſeated. 

M. de Croup. Upon my word, Madam, I am quite 
confounded, and wiſh, from the bottom of my ſoul, it 
was in my power to [ Sitting deten. 
Tie. Madam! 

M. de Croup. Yes, Madam, I heartily wiſh I could 

your charms ; it makes me weep to ſee you ſo hand- 


Liſe. 
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Liſe. Pray, Madam, be comforted. 

M. de Croup. No, madam, that's impoſſible. I ſee, 
my dear, you may have as many huſbands as you plcaſe. 
1 had one too, at leaſt I thought ſo; only one, and that; 
a melancholy conſideration ; aad trouble enough I had 
to get him too, and you are going to rob me of him. 
There is a time, Madam, O dear ! how ſoon that time 
comes about ! when, if a lover deſerts us, we loſe our all, 
and one is quite left alone: and let me tell you, Madam, 
it is very cruel to take away all from one, that has little 
or nothing left. 

Liſe. You muſt excuſe me, Madam, but I am really 
aſtoniſh'd both at your viſit, and your converſation : 
what accident pray has afflicted you ſo? whom have you 
loſt, or whom have I robb'd you of ? 

M. de Croup. My dear child, there are a great man; 
wrinkled old fools, who fancy that, by the help of pair: 
and a few falſe teeth, they can ſtop the — of time 
and pleaſure, and fix wandering love; but, to my ſor- 
row, I am a little wiſer: I ſee too plainly that every 
thing is running away, and I can't bear it. 

Liſe. I am ſorry for it, Madam, if it be fo; but! 
can't poſſibly make you young again. 

M. de Croup. I know it ; but I have ftill ſome hopes: 
perhaps to reſtore my falſe one to me, might, in ſome 
meaſure, give me freſh youth and beauty. 

Liſe. What falſe one do you mean ? 

M. de wo My ungrateful, cruel, huſband, whom 
- T have run after ſo long; and little worthy he is of al. 
my care. The Preſident, Madam. 

Liſe. The Preſident ! 


M. de Croup. Yes, Madam: when Croupillac was in 


her bloom, ſhe would not have talk'd to Preſidents; 
their perſons, their manners, their every thing, was ny 
averſion ; but as we giow old, we are not quite fo dit- 
ficulr. 
Liſe. And ſo, Madam 
M. de Croup. And ſo, Madam, in ſhort, you have re- 
duced me to a itate of miſery and deſpair. 


Liſe. I, Madam ? how ? by what means? 


M. d. 
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M. de Creup. Vi! tell you. I liv'd, you muſt know, 
at Angouleme, and, as a widow, had the free diſpoſal 
of my perlon : there, at that very time, was Fierenfat, 
a ſtudent, a Preſident's *prentice, you underitand me: 
he ogled me for a long time, and took it into his head 
to be moſt villainouſly in love with me. Villainoully, 
I ay, moſt lorrid aad abominable ; for what did he 
make love to? my money. 1 got ſome people to write 
to the old gentleman, who intereſted themſelves too far 
in the affair, and talk'd to him in my name: he return- 
ed in anſwer, that he would—confider of it: ſo you ſee 
the thing was ſettled. 

Liſe. O yes. 

M. de Croup. For my part, 1 had no objection : his 
elder brother was at that time, io I was inform'd, en- 
gaged to you. 

Liſe. Cruel remembrance | [ A/ode. 

M. de Croup. He was a fooliſh fellow, my dear ; but 
had then the honour to be in your good graces. 

Liſe. Ha! ha! Sig bing. 

M. de Croup. This filly fellow, my dear, as I was tell- 
ing you, being quite out at elbows, kick d out of doors by 
his father, and wandering about the wide world, dead, 
perhaps, by this time, (you ſeem concern'd) my college 
hero, my Prefident, knowing extremely well that your 
fortune was, upon the whole, much better than mine, 
has thought fit to laugh at my diſappointment, and go in 
2 of your ſuperior— portion. But do you think, 

adam, to run in this manner from brother to brother, 
and engroſs a whole family to yourſelt? I do here moit 
ſolemnly enter my proteſt againſt it: I torbid the banns: 
Til venture my whole eſtate, my dow'ry, and every 
thing; in ſhort, the cauſe ſhall be ſo managed, that you, 
his father, my children, all of us ſhall be dead, before 
ever it is put an end to. 

Liſe. I affure you, Madam, with the utmoſt fince- 
rity, I am very ſorry that my marriage ſhould make you 
miſerable: I am ſure, however, you have no reaſon to 
be angry with me; but I find we may make others jea- 
lous without being happy ourſelves: look no longer, 
Madam, I beſeech you, with an eye of envy on my 

| | condition; 
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condition; he is a huſband I ſhall not quarrel with yon 


for. 
M. de Croup. Not quarrel for him ? 
Liſe. No: Il give him up to you with all my heart 
M. de Croup. You have no then for his perſon : 
you don't love him ? 


Liſe. I ſee very few charms in matrimony, and none 
at all in a law ſuit; and ſo, madam— 


SCENE lv. 


M. de CROUPILLAC, LISE, RONDON, 


Ron. So, fo, daughter, here's fine work; proteſts, 10 
declarations, and law- ſuits, enough to make one's hai: I 
ftand an end. Ouns! ſhall Rondon be talk'd to thus 
but PI! ferret them out, the impertinent raſcals. { 


M. de Croup. Maſt I ſuffer more indignities! Hea i 
me, Mr. Rondon. t 
Ren. What wou'd you have, madam ? } 
M de Croup. Your ſon- in: law, fir, is a falſe villain, a i 
coxcomb of a new ſpecies, a gallant, and a miſer, a | 
| widow-hunt:r, a fellow that loves nothing but money. | 
Ron. He's in the right of it. 
M. de Croup. In my own houſe he has a thouſand | 
times vow'd eternal conſtancy to me. 
Ron. Promiſes of that kind, Madam, are very ſeldom 
kept. 
17 de Croup. And then to leave me fo baſely. 
Ron. I believe I ſhou'd have done the fame. 
M. de Croup. But I ſhall talk to his father in a proper 
manner. 
Ron. Pd rather you wou'd talk to him than to me. 
M. de Croup. "Tis a wicked thing, ſo it is; and the 
whole ſex will take my part, and cry out ſhame upon 
him. 
Ron. They can't cry louder than yourſelf. 
M. de Croup. I'll make the world know how they 
ſhould treat a baroneſs. 
Rox. III tell you how: laugh at her. 


M. de 
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on M. de Craup. A huſband, look ye, I muſt have; and 
[ will take him, or his old father, or you. 


Ron. Me ? 
rt. M. de Croup. Ves, you. 
n Ron. I dety you. 


M. de Croup. We'll try it: I'll go to law with you. 
ne Ron. Ridiculous. 


SCENE V. 


RONDON, FIERENFAT, LISE. 


Ron. Pray, Madam, what's the reaſon you receive 

, uch viſitors in my houſe ? you are always bringing me 
th into ſome ſcrape or other — [To Liſe. 
f And you, Sir, you Mr. King of Pedants, what non- 
ſenſical demon inſpir'd you with the thought of court- 

1 ing a baroneſs, only to laugh at and abuſe her? A pret- 
ty ſcheme, indeed, with that flat face of your's, to give 
yourſelf the airs of a flighty young coxcomb; with that 

grave ſorrowful countenance to play the gallant : it 

might have became the rake vour brother : but for 


youfy ! fy ! [To Fierenfat. 

Fier. My dear father-in-law, don't be miſled : I ne- 

d ver was defirous of this match ; I only promis'd her con- 
ditionally, and always reſerved to myſelf the right of tak- 

1 ing a richer wife, if I cou'd get one: the diſinheriting 


my elder brother, and coming into immediate pofſeſhon 
f his fortune, have given me pretenſions to your daugh- 
ters come, come, money makes the beſt matches. 
7 Ron. So it does, my boy; there you're in the right. 
Liſe. Now that right I take to be quite wrong. 
Ron. Pſha! pſha! money does every thing, that's 
. certain ; let us therefore ſettle the affair immediately : 
lixty good ſacks full of French crowns will ſet every 
thing right, in ſpite of all the Croupillacs in the uni- 
verſe, How this Euphemon makes me wait! Fm out 
N of all patience; but let us ſign before be comes. | 
_ Liſe. No, Sir, there I enter my caveat : I will only 
:ubmit on certain conditions. 


| Rin. 
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Ron. Conditions! impertinence! you pretend to ſay— 

Liſe, I (ay, Sir, what I think: can we ever taſte, can 
we enjoy that guilty happineſs, which ſprings from 
another's miſery? and you, Sir, [to Fierenfat] can 
you in yo..r proſperity forget that you have a brother 

Fire A brother! I never ſaw him in my life: he 
was gone from home when I was at college, hard at my 
Cujatius and Bartole. P've heard, indeed, of his prank; 
fince ; and, if heever comes back again, we know what 
we have to do, never fear that; we ſhall ſend him off 
the gallies. 

Liſe A brotherly and a chriſtian reſolution! In the 
mean time you'll confiſcate his eſtate; that, I ſuppoſe, 
is your intention: but I tell you, Sir, I deteſt and ab- 
hor the project | | 

Ron. Heigh ! heigh ! very fine : but come, my dear, 
yr _—_— is drawn, and the lawyer has taken care of 

at. 

Fier. Our forefathers have determined concerning this 
matter ; conſult the written law : let me fee, in Cuja- 
tias, chapter the fifth, fixth, and ſeventh, we read thus. 
« Every debauch'd libertine that leaves his father“ 
* houſe, or pillages the ſame, ſhall, ip/o fas, be dii- 
by 2 of every thing, and diſinherited as a bal- 
« tard,” 

Liſe. I know nothing about laws or precedents, nor 
have ever read Cujatius ; but will venture to pronounce, 
that they are a ſet of vile unfeeling wretches, foes to com- 
mon ſenſe and without humanity, who ſay a brother 
ſhould let a brother periſh: nature and honour have 
their rights to plead, that are more powerful than Cuja- 
tius and all your laws. 

Ron. Come, come, let's have none of your codes, and 
your honour, and your noneſenſe ; but do as I'd have 
you: what's all this fuſs about an elder brother ? there 
ſhou'd be money. 

Liſe. There ſhou'd be virtue, fir : let him be puniſh'd; 
but leave him at leaſt ſomething to ſubſiſt on, the you 
remains of an elder brother's right : in a word, fir, 
maſt tell you, my hand ſhall never be purchaſed at the 
price of his ruin: blot out therefore that article in the 


contract 
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contract which I abhor, and which would be a diſgrace 
tous all: if lucrative views induced you to draw it u 
thus, it is a ſhame and a diſhonour to us, and — 
deſire it may be expunged. 

Fier. How very little women know of buſineſs 
Ron. What! you want to correct two attornies at 
law, and make a contract void: O lud! O lud! 

Liſe. Why not ? 

Ron. You'll never make a good houſewife ; you'll let 
every thing go to rack and ruin. 

Liſe. At preſent, fir, I cannot boaſt my knowledge of 
the world, or of œconomy; but I will maintain it, the 
love of money deſtroys more families than it ſupports ; 
and if ever I have a houſe of my own, the foundation of 
it ſhall be laid on —juſtice 
Ron. She is light-headed ; but let us humour her. a 
little : come, give him a little matter, and the buſineſs 
will be over. 

Fier. Ay, ay, well—lI give to my brother—ay, I give 
him—come along. 


| Ron. Not a ſingle farthing. 


SCENE VL 


EUPHEMON, RONDON, LISE, FIERENFAT. 


Ran. O] here comes the old gentleman. Well, I 
have brought my daughter to reaſon; we want nothing 
now but your hand to the contract. Come, come, let's 
have no more delays, chear up, put on your jovial coun- 
tenance, your wedding looks, men; for in nine months 
ume, P11 lay my life, two thumping boys—come, come, 
* us laugh and ſing, and caſt away care: ſign, my boy, 

gn 


Eup. I can't, fir. 
Fier. You can't ? 
Ron. Ay, here's another now ! 


Fier. For what reaſon, pray ? 
| | Ran. 
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Ron. What is all this madneſs? Are all the wor!! 
turn'd fools? Every body ſays, no, Why how is this! 
what's the meaning of it ? 

Eup. To ſign the contract at a time like this, wou'! 
be flying in the face of nature. 

Ron. What! is my lady Croupillac at the bottom cf 
all this ? 

Eup. No: ſhe's a fool, and wants to break off the 
match for her own ſake ; tis not from her ridiculou; 
noiſe that my uneaſineſs ariſes, I aſſure you. 

Ron. Whence comes it then? Did that fellow out | 
the coach put it into your head? Are we indebted t9 
him for all this ? 


Exp. What he told me muſt at leaſt retard our happy ¶ dea 


marriage, which we were ſo eager upon. . 
Liſe. What did he tell you, ſir, 00) 
Fier. Ay, fir, what news did he bring ? am 


Exp. News that ſhock'd me: at Bourdeaux this man Wi 9 
ſaw my ſon, naked, friendleſs, and in priſon, dying with 
hunger ; ſhame and ſickneſs leading him to the grave: 
ſiekneſs and misfortunes had blaſted the flower of his WF to! 

outh ; and an obſtinate fever, that had poiſoned his Wi >0 

lood, ſeemed to threaten that his laſt hour was not far an 
off: when he ſaw him, he was then juſt expiring ; alas 
perhaps by this time he is no more. 


Ren. Then his penſion's paid. by 
Liſe. Dead ! y 
Ron. Don't be frighten'd, child, what is it to you ? v 
Fier. Ha! the blood hath forſaken her cheeks ; ſhe 9 


looks pale as death. 


Ron. The jade has a little too much ſenſibility about 
by that's the truth of it: but as he's dead, I forgive 
thee. p 

Fier. Bat after all, fir, do you mean 

Eup. Don't be afraid; you ſhall have her; it is m) 
defire you ſhou'd : but to chuſe a day of mourning for a 
wedding-day wou'd be highly unbecoming. How 
wou'd my grief interrupt your mirth ! how wou'd you! 
chaplets fade when wetted with a father's tears! No, 
my ſon, you muſt put off your happineſs, and give me 


on. 
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one day to indulge my ſorrow: joy ſo ill timed as this 
wou'd be an affront to decency. 

Liſe. No doubt it wou'd: for my part, I had much 
rather ſhare with you in your affliction, than think of 
marriage. 

Fier. Nay, but, my dear father 
Ron. Why, vou're an old fool: what! putoff a wed- 
ang, that has been the Lord knows how long upon the 
anvil, for an ungrateful young dog, who has been a hun- 
red times difinherited : a p—x on you and your whole 
family! 

25 At ſuch a time a father muſt ſtill be a father; 
his errors, his vices, and his crimes always made me un- 
happy ; and it hurts me ſtil] more to think that he 1s 
dead without ever repenting of them. 

Ron. Well, well, we'll make that matter eaſy: ha! 
boy, let us give him ſome grand-ſons to make him 
amends : come, come, ſign, and let's have a dance: what 
in Wl nonſenſe this is! 
th Eup. But, fir— 
by Ron. But—Ouns! this makes me mad; to be ſorry 
iis WY for the luckieſt accident that cou'd happen, ridiculous ! 
sorrow is good for nothing at the beſt, but to whimper 
ar and whine, becauſe you have got rid of a burthen, into- 
s' WHT |crable abſurdity ! This eldeſt fon, this ſcourge of your's, 

tomy knowledge, two or three times had like to have 

broke your heart; ſooner or later he wou'd have brought 

you to the grave; therefore p- ythee, man, take my ad- 
? vice, and make yourſelf eaſy ; the loſs of ſuch a ſon is the 
he Bi greateſt gain. 

Eup. True, my friend; but it is a gain that coſts me 
ut more than you think: alas! I lament that he died, and 
ve [ lament that ever he was born. 

Ron. Away, [To Fierenfat, ] follow the old gentleman, 

and be as expeditious as you can; the dead, you ſee, 
n has got hold of the living; ſo take the contract, Pl] not 
abe hagled with any longer; take his hand, and make 
% him fign. For you, madam, [To Liſe] we ſhall expect 


ur you to night ; every thing will go well, I warrant you. 
0. Liſe. Pm in the utmoſt deſpair. 
ne Exp of the Second Acr. 
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CCC 
ACT IE SCENE I. 


EUPHEMON the Son, JASMIN, | J 

ng 

Ta. I HAVE ſerv'd you, Sir, now two years, with. bol 
out knowing who or what you are: you were . 

then my maſter ; permit me now to call you my friend: fort 


you are now, like myſelf, thrown upon the wide world, Ich 
and poverty has put us on a level: you are no longer: e 
man of pleaſure, the gallant and gay Euphemon, treated ric 
and careſ d by the men, "lean, and courted by the WI” 
women. Every ſtiver you had is gone to the devil, and ft 
have nothing now to do but to forget you was ever * 
worth a ſhilling ; for ſurely the moſt —— of al 
evils is the remembrance ot happineſs which we no lonz- ]Wr® 
er enjoy : for my part, I was always plain Jaſmin, and 
therefore the leſs to be pitied : born as I was to ſuffer, [ 
ſuffer contentedly ; to be in want of every thing is only 
natural to me; your old hat there, for inſtance, and 
coarſe ragged waiſtcoat, was my uſual garb ; and you 
have great reaſon to be ſorry that you had not always 
been as poor as myſelf. . b 
Eup. How ſhame and ignominy attended upon mis. 
fortune ! how melancholy a confideration is it to reflect Wt” 
that a ſervant ſhall have it in his power to humble me! WF? 
and what's worſe, I feel that he's in the right too; he 
endeavours to comfort me, after his manner; he keep? 
me company; and his heart, rough and unpoliſh'd as it Wh © 
is, is ſenſible, tender, and humane: born my equal, (for WW: 
as a fellow creature ſo he was) he tries to ſupport me | 
under my affliction, and follows my unhappy fortune, Wl 
whilſt every friend I had, abandons me. | 
Jaſ. Friends, did you ſay, fir ? Pray, my good maſter, Wh 
who are they ? How are thoſe people made whom they 
call friends ? 


Eur 


80 
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Ep. You have ſeen them, Jaſmin, coming into my 
houſe whenever they pleas'd, troubling me for ever with 
their importunate viſits ; a crowd of paraſites, who liv'd 
upon my bounty, coinplimented my fine taſte, my ele- 
cance, my delicacy ; borrow'd my money, then prais d 
me before my face, and ſtunn'd ine with their ridicul- 
ous flattery. 

Jaſ. Ay, poor devil! you did not hear them laugh- 
ing at you as they went away, and inaking a joke of your 
fooliſh generoſity. 

Zap. I believe it;; for in the beginning of my mis- 
fortunes, when I was arreſted at Bourdeaux, not one of 
thoſe, on whom I had laviſhed my all, ever came near 
me, or offer d me his purſe; and when I got out ſick and 
friendleſs, I apply'd to one ot them in this poor ragged 
condition, and almoſt famiſh'd, for a little charitable 
aſſiſtance to lengthen out my wretched life, he turn'd 
away his unrelenting eye, pretended even to know 
nothing of me, and turn'd me out like a common beg- 

ar. 
, Jaſ. Not one to comfort or ſupport you? 

Eup. Not one. 

Faſ. Such wretches ! friends indeed! 

Eup. Men are made of iron. 

Jaſ. And women too. 

Eup. Alas! from them I expected more tenderneſs; 
but a thouſand times met even with greater inhumani- 
ty: one of them in particular I well remember, who 
openly avowed her pathon for me, and ſeemed to take a 
pride in obliging me; and yet in the very lodgings 
which ſhe had furniſhed at my expence, and with the 
money I had ſquandered upon her, did ſhe procure 
every day new gallants, and treat them with my wine, 
whilſt I was periſhing with hunger in the ftreet : in ſhort, 
Jaſmin, if it had not been for the old man who pick'd 
me up by chance at Bourdeaux, and who, he ſaid, knew 
me when I was a child, death had by this time put an 
end to my misfortune : but know ' ſt thou, Jaſmin, where- 
abouts we are ? 

Jaſ. Near Cognac, if I am not miſtaken ; where, 
they tell me, my old maſter Rondon lives. 

V Exp. 
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Exp. Rondon ! the father of—who did you fay : 

Faſ. Rondon, a blunt odd fellow; I had the honour 
of belonging to his kitchen once ; but, being always of 
a roving diſpoſition, choſe to travel; and after that way 
an errand boy, a lacquey, a clerk, a foot-ſoldier, and x 
deſerter , at length in | wc you took me into your 
ſervice. Rondon perhaps may recollect me: who knows 
but in our adverfity— 

Eup. How long is it fince you left him? 

Jaſ. About fifteen years. He was a character; half 
pleaſant, and half ſurly; but at the bottom a good hone! 
fellow: he had a child, I remember, an only daughter, 
perfect jewel; blue eyes, ſhort noſe, freſh complexion, 
vermilion lips; and then for ſenſe and underſtanding, 

uite a miracle. When I liv'd there, ſhe was, let me 
ee, about ſix or ſeven years old; by my troth a ſweet 
flower, and by this time fit to be gather'd. 

Eup. O miſery ! 

275 But why ſhou'd I talk to you about her? it can 
be of no ſervice to you; I ſce you are concern'd, and the 
tears trickle down your cheeks: my poor maſter ! 

Eup. What unhappy fate cou'd guide me to this 
place! O me! 

920 Vou ſeem in deep contemplation, and as if the 
ſight of this place made you unhappy: you weep too. 

Eup. I have reaſon. 

Jaſ. Do you know Rondon ? Are you any way re- 
lated to the family ? 

Eup. O!] let me alone, let me alone. 

Jaſ. For pity's ſake, my dear maſter, my friend, tel 
me who your are. [ Embracing hin. 

Eup. Iam I am a poor unhappy wretch, a tool, a 
madman, a guilty abandon'd criminal, whom heaven 
ſhou'd puniſh, and earth deteſt : wou'd I were dead! 

[ In tears. 

Jaſ. No: we muſt live. What, die with famine 
whilſt we can help ourſelves! we have our hands at 
leaſt, let us make uſe of them, and leave off complain- 
ing: look on thoſe fellows yonder, who have no fortune 
but their induſtry, with their ſpades in their hands, 
turning up the garden; let us join them: come, work, 
man, and get your livelihood. Ep. 
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Eup. Alas! thoſe poor beings, mean as they are, and 


approaching nearer, to animal than human nature even 
they taſte more _ and ſatisfaction in their labours, 
than my falſe delicacy and idle follies cou'd ever afford 
me; they live, at leaſt, free from trouble, and remorſe, 
and enjoy health of body, and peace of mind. 


SCENE IL 


M. de CROUPILLAC, Young EUPHEMON, 
TASMIN. 


M. de Craup. What do I ſee? or do my eyes deceive 
me ? the more I look on him, the more I think it muſt 
de he. [She hooks fledfaſtly on him.) And yet ſure it 
cannot be the ſame ; it can never be that gallant ſquire 
of Angouleme, that play'd ſo high, and ſeem'd to be 
lined with gold: It is he: [She comes forward.) but 
the other was rich and happy, handſome and well- 
made ; this fellow looks poor and ugly. Sickneſs will 
ſpoil the fineſt face, and poverty makes a ſtill more 
dreadful alteration. 

Jaſ. What, female apparition is this that haunts us 
with her malignant aſpect ? 

Eup. If I am not miſtaken, I know her well enough; 
ſhe has ſeen me in all my pomp and ſplendor : how 
dreadful it is to appear mean and deſtitute in the eyes of 
thoſe who have ſeen us in affluence and proſperity ! let 
us be gone. 

M. de Croup. What ſtrange accident, my dear child, 
hath reduced thee to this pitiful plight ? | 

[ Coming up to Euphemon, 

Eup. My own folly. 

M. de ag Why, what a figure doſt thou make! 

Zap. Ay, Madam, the conſequence of having good 
friends; of being robb'd, and plunder'd. | 

Sy: Plunder'd ! by whom? how ? when ? 
where? 


Vari. XXII. K Faſ. 
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Jaſ. O, from mere goodneſs of heart: our thicrr; 


avere mighty honeſt crea. ures, perſons that figur'd in the 
beau monde, amiable triflers, gameſters, bottle compa. 
.nions, agreeable ſtory-tellers, men of wit, and women 
of beauty. 
M. de Croup. I underſtand you: you have ſquander'. 
away all you had in eating and drinking: but you wi! 
think this nothing, when you come to know the diſtreſſe: 
I have undergone, and the loſſes I have ſuffer'd with te. 
gard to———matrimony. 
Exp. Your humble ſervant, Madam. 
A. de Croup. Your ſervant, indeed ! no, no, poſitive!; 
you ſhall ſtay, and hear my misfortunes ; you ſhall be 


torry for me. [Stopping bin. 
Eup. Well, well, I am ſorry for you; good by ts 
you. 


M. de Croup. Nay, now I vow and ſwear you ſhall 
hear the whole ftory. One Monſ. Fierenfat, a lawyct 
by profeſſion, got acquainted with me at Angou!eme, 
about [| She runs after him] the time when you beat the 
our bailiffs, and run away: this Monſ. Fierenfat, you 
muſt know, lives not far from hence, with his father 
-Euphemon. 

Eaup. Euphemon ! [ Coming back. 

M. de Croup. Yes. 

Eup. For heaven's ſake, Madam, that Euphemon, 
mean you, ſo celebrated for his virtues, the honour of his 
race, cou'd he 
M. de Croup. Yes, Sir. 

Eup. And does he live here? 

M. de Croup. He does. 

Zap. And may I aſk you, Madam, how he is? how 
does he ? 

M. de Croup. Very well, I believe, Sir: what the 
duce ails him ? 

Eup. And pray, Madam, what do they fay—— 

M. de Croup. Of whom, Sir? 

Eup. Of an eldeſt fon he had formerly. 

M. de Croup. O, an ill-begotten rogue, a rake, a rat- 
tle-pate, an arrant ſot, a madman, a fellow given up to 
every vice; hang d, I ſuppoſe, by this time. * 


* 


he 


At- 
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Eup. Indeed, Madam but I am aſham'd of inter- 


rupting you in this manner. 

M de Croup. To proceed then; this Monſ. Fierenfat, 
as I was telling you, his younger brother, made ſtrong 
love to me, and was to have been marry'd to me. 

Eup. And is he ſo happy ? have you got him? 

M de Croup. No: wou'd you think it, Sir ? this fool, 
puff d up with the thoughts of ſtepping into all his mad 
brother's fortune, growing rich, and wanting to be more 
ſo, breaks off this match, which would have been ſo ho- 
nourable to him, and now wants to lay hold of the daugh- 
ter of one Rondon, a vulgar cit, the cock of the village 
here, 

Eup. Going to marry her, ſay you? 

M. de Croup. And here am I moſt dreadfally jealous 
cf her. 

Eup. That beautiful creature. Jaſmin here was 
juſt now giving me a picture of her: wou'd ſhe throw 
herſelf away | | | 

Jaſ. What are you about, Sir? [ Ade to Euphemon. 
This huſband is as good as another for her, I think: 
= my maſter's a ſtrange man, every thing afflicts 

im. 

Eup. This is beyond all bearing, Af. 
My heart, Madam, is deeply ſenſible of the injury you 
have receiv'd ; this Liſe ſhould never be his, if I could 
prevent it. [ Aloud to M. de Croupillac. 

M de Croup. You take it rightly, Sir; you lament my 
unhappy fate ; the poor are always compaſſionate ; you 
had nut half the good-nature, when you rolPd in money; 
but mind what L have to ſay, in this life we miy always 
help one another. 

Jaſ. Help us then, dear Madam, I beſeech you. 

M. de Croup. You mult act for me in this affair. 

Ep. I, madam ! how is it poflible for me to ſerve 
you ? 

M. de Croup. O, a thouſand ways! you ſhall take my 
cauſe in hand: another dreſs, and a little finery, will 
make you ſtill look tolerably handſome : you have a po- 
lite infinuating addreſs, and know how to wheedle a 
young girl: introduce yourſelf into the family, play the 
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flatterer with Fierenfat, compliment him on his riche,, 
his wit, his dreſs, every thing about him, get into his 
good graces, and, whilſt I enter my proteſt againſt the 
unlawful procedure, you will do all the reſt ; by thi, 
means I ſhall at leaſt gain time. 

Eup. [Seeing his father at a diſtance.) What do I ſee ? 

heaven ! 

M. de Croup. Hai ! hai! the fellow's mad ſure. 

[He runs off, 

Jaſ. He's afraid of you, Ma'am, that's all. 

M. de Croup. A blockhead ! here, you, ſtop, hark ye 
hark ye. I muſt follow him. 


SCENE III. 


Old EUPHEMON, JASMIN. 


'Eup. Even the imperfect glance I had of that pou: 
»rretch, whoever he is, has, I know not why, fill'd m; 
heart with anguiſh and diſquietude : he had a noble air 
and a turn of features, that ſome how or other affected 
me : alas! I never ſee a poor ereature of that age, but 
the fad image of my unhappy ſon recurs to me; I hay: 
{ſill a father's tenderneſs for him: but he is dead, or on- 
ly lives with infamy to diſgrace me. Both my children 
make me miſerable : one by his vice and debauchery i: 
my eternal puniſhment, whilſt the other abuſes my in- 
dulgence, and knows but too well, that he is the only 
ſupport of my old age: life is a burthen to me, and 
I muſt ſoon beneath it. Who art thou, friend! 

[ Perceiving Jaſmin, who borws to him. 

Jaſ. Honour'd Sir, noble and generous Euphemon, 
don't you remember poor Jaſmin, Sir, who liv'd with 
Rondon ? | 
„ Exp. Ah, Jamin, is it you? time alters our faces, as 
you 2 by mine: when you liv'd here I had a good 
freſh complexion, was hearty and well ; but age comes 
on, my time is almoſt over: and fo, Jaſmin, you are 
come back to your own country at laſt ? 


74. 
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Jas. Yes, Sir: I grew weary of ſuch a fatiguing life, 
of rambling about like a wand'ring Jew, ſo I &en came 
home. Happineſs is a fugitive being, I am ſure it has 
been ſo to me. The devil took me out, I believe, 
ſed me a long walk, and now has brought me back 


again. 


Zap. Well, I may aſſiſt you perhaps if you behave 
rourlelf well: but who was that other poor wretch you 
were talking with, he that ran off juſt now ? 

Jaſ. A comrade of mine; a poor wretch, half ſtarv'd 
ike myſelf, without a farthing ; he's in ſearch of em- 


ployment as well as I. 


Eup. Perhaps I may find ſome for you both: is he 


ſober and ſenſible ? 


Jaſ. He ought to be ſo: he has very good parts, I 
«now; can Write, and read, underſtands arithmetic, 
draws a little, knows muſic ; he was very well brought 


u 


Jaſmin, my ſon ſhall hire 
ry'd, to-night perhaps :. as his fortune is increas'd, he'll 
want more ſervants ; and one of his is going away too, 
and you may ſtep into his place: to-night Pll preſent 
you both ; you ſhall ſee him at my neighbour Ron- 
don's; I'll talk to him there about it; ſo fare thee well, 
pe ; in the mean time, here's ſomething for you to 


Eup. If fo, I have a place ready for him : as for you, 


u; he is going to be mar- 


SCENE N. 


JASMIN alone. 


The good man ! hleſſings on him! Cou'd I ever have 
thought, in this vile age, to have met with fo 
good a heart? His air, 
volent ſoul, form together a ſpeaking picture of the integ - 


rity of former ages. 
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his demeanor, his bene- 
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Hin 

SCENE V. + 

na 

Young EUPHEMON, JASMIN. fat 

J. Well, I have got a place for you; we are both to be 
ferve Euphemon. [Embracing him. Wh 
Eup. Ay! Euphemon ! of 
Faſ. Ves, if you like it: you ſeem ſurpris'd : why are b. 
your eyes turn'd up in this manner, as if you were going Ml © 
to be exorcis'd ? What is the meaning of thoſe deep y 
fighs, that will not let you ſpeak ? n 
Eup. O, Jaſmin, I can no longer contain myſelf ; ten-: 


derneſs, pain, remorſe, all preſs upon me. e 
Jo What! has my lady there ſaid any thing to you ſ 
What has ſhe told you ? 
Exp. She told me nothing. | 

Taj. What's the matter then ? 

Eup My heart will no longer ſuffer me to conceal it 
from you: in ſhort, that Euphemon 

J Well, what of him ? 

Fap. O, he iv-—my father, 

7aſ. Your father, fir ? 

Eup Yes, Jaſmin : I am that eldeſt ſon, that criminal, 
that unfortunate, who has ruin'd his unhappy family, 
O, how my heart flutter'd at the ſight of him, and of- 
fer'd up its humble prayers ! O, with what joy cou'd I 
have fall'n down at his feet | 

Jaſ Thou, Euphemon's ſon ! forgive me, fir, forgive 
my rude familiarity. 

Eup. O, Jaſmin, think'ſt thou a heart, oppreſs'd as 
mine is, can be offended ? 

Faſ. You are the ſon of a man whom all the world 
admires; a man of a million: to ſay the truth, the re- 
putation of his ſon ſhews to no great advantage when 
placed near his father's? _ 

Eup Tis that which gives me moſt uneaſineſs. But 
tell me, what did my father ſay ? 

Faſ. I told him, fir, we were two unfortunate youths, 
very poor, but well educated, and wou'd be glad to = 

| im: 
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tim ; he lamented our fate, and conſented to take us. 
This evening he will introduce you to his ſon, the Pre- 
kdent, who, it ſeems, is to marry Liſe ; that fortu- 
nate brother, to whom my old maiter Rondon is to be 
father-in-law. 

Eup. And now, Jaſmin, Iwill unfold my heart to you: 
hear the hiſtory of my mi fortunes, and think how 
wretched I. muſt be, to draw upon myſelf, by a variety 
of follies, the juſt indignation of a beloved parent; to he- 
hated, deſpis d, difinherited ; to feel all the horrors of 
beggary and want; to fee my fortune given to my 
younger brother, and forc'd after all, in my ſtate of igno- 
miny, to ſerve the very man who has robb'd me of every 
thing: this is my. fate, a fate I have but too well deſerv- 
ed. But wou'd you believe it, Jaſmin,.in the mid of all 
my calamities, dead as I am to pleaſures, and dead to 
every hope, hated by the world, deipis'd by all, and ex- 
pecting nothing, I yet dare to be jealous, 

Taj. Jealous! of whom ? 

Eup. Of my brother; of Lite. 

920 So, you are in love with your ſiſter! well, that's 
a ſtroke worthy of you ; the only fin you had never yet 
committed. | 

Eup. You are to know, Jaſmin, (for I believe you 
had then left Rondon) that we were no ſooner out of our 
infancy, than our parents promis'd us to each other: 
our hearts readily obey'd, and were united : the con- 
formity of our ages, our taſte, our manners, our fituation, 
every thing conſpir'd to ſtrengthen the tye ; like two 
young trees, we grew up together, and were to have 
join'd our branches: time, that heighten'd her charms, 
improv'd her tendernets, and love made her every day 
more lovely: the world at that bleſt time might have 
envied me; but I was young, fooliſh, and blind ; 
link'd in with a ſet of wretches, who ſeduc'd my inno- 
cence, intoxicated with folly and extravagance, I made a: 
merit of deſpiſing her paſſion for me, nay even affronted 
her: O, I reflect on it with horror. The croud of vi- 
ces, that ruſh'd in upon me, carry'd me away from my 
tather and my friends : what was my fate after this I 
need not inform you, Every thing is gone; and hea- 

4 ven, 
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ven, Which tore me from her, has left me nothing but 
a heart to puniſh me. 

Jaſ. It ſo it be, and you really love her ſtill, notwith. 
ſtanding all your diſtreſs, M. de Croupillac's advice 
was good, to infinuate. yourſelf, if poſſible, into Ron- 
don's family. Your purſe is empty, and love perhap; 
may find means to fill it again. 

Eup. Cou'd I ever dare to look upon her, to come in 
her fight, after what I have done, and in this miſe. 
rable condition? No, I muſt avoid a father and a mil. 
treſs; I have abuſed the goodneſs of them both, and 


know not (but it is too late to repent) which ſhou'd 
hate the moſt, 


SCENE VI. 


Young EUPHEMON, FIERENFAT, JASMIN. 


Fa/. O here comes our wiſe preſident. 

Zap. Is it he? I never ſaw his face before; my bro- 
ther and my rival ! 

Fier. Come, come, this does not go amiſs. Ihave 
preis d, and rated the old gentleman in ſuch a manner, 
that, I believe, we ſhall be able to finiſh the affair in 
ſpite of him. But where are theſe fellows who are to 
erve me? | 

Faſ. We are come, pleaſe your honour, to offer our- 
el ve 
Fier. Which of you two can read? 

Faſ. He, fir. 

Fier. And write too, I ſuppoſe ? 

Faſ. O yes, fir, and cypher, and caſt accounts. 

Fier. Ay, but he muſt know how to talk too. 
J. He's a little modeſt, fir, and but juſt recover'd 
from a fit of ſickneſs. 

Fier. He looks bold enough, I think, and as if he 
knew his own merit. Well, fir, what wages do you 
expect ? 

Exp. None, fir. 


Fat 
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Jaſ. O, fir, we have a moſt heroic ſoul. 
Fier. Well, upon thoſe conditions I take you into 
, my ſervice : come, Il preſent you to my wife. 
— Eup. Your wife, fir? 
_ Fier. Yes, Pm going to be marry'd. 
*Þ3 Exp. When, pray? 
7 Fier. To night. 
* ap. O, heav'n! pray, fir, forgive me, but are you 
© WH dceply in love with her, fir ? 
* Fier. Certainly. 


0 Eup. Indeed? 
a Fier. Ves. . 
Eup. And are you belov'd ? ve 
Fier. I hope fo. A droll fellow, this! You ſeem 1 
extremely curious, Sir. 174 l 
Zus. How I wiſh to contradict him, and puniſh him 14 
for his exceſs of happineſs. [ Aſide. F F 
Fier. What does he ſay ? [To Jaſmin. of 
Jaſ. He ſays, he wiſhes with all his heart he was, like 14 
you, ſorm'd to pleaſe. 4 
4 Fier. The ambition of the coxcomb ! but come, "* 2k 
follow me: be diligent, ſober, prudent, careful, clever, 4521 
hs and reſpectful. What, ho! la Fleur, la Brie, you 1 


, raſcals, where are you all? follow me. 


He goes out. 
up. Now cov'd I like to ſalute him with two good 
boxes on the ear, to make that lawyer's face of his 
twinge again. 
Faſ. I find, my friend, you are not mended much. 
Eup. Tm ſure it is time to be ſo; and I aſſure you, 1 
intend to be wiſer for the future; from all my errors 1 


ſhall at leaſt reap this advantage, To know how to ſuf- 


fer. 
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ACTIV SCENE I 


M. de CROUPILLAC, Young EUPHEMON, 
JASMIN. 


M. de Croup. F HAVE taken care, my friend, by way 

of precaution, to bring two ſerjeant: 
from Angouleme ; have you perform'd your part as well, 
and done as I defir'd you ? Shall you be able, think 
you, to put on an air of conſequence, and fow a little 
diſſenſion in the family? Have you flatter'd the old 


gentleman ? Have you look'd forward a little ? 
Exp. No. 


M. de Croup. How ? 


Zap Believe me, madam, I long to throw myſelf at 
her teet. 

M. de Croup. Pray then make haſte and do it ; begin 
your attack as ſoon as poſſible, and reſtore my ungrate- 
ful ſeducer. I'Il go to law for you, and you ſhall make 
love for me: chear up, man, put on your beſt looks; 
aſſume that air of importance and ſelf-ſufficiency, which 
is ſure to conquer every heart, which baffles wit, and 
triumphs over wiſdom : to be happy in love, you muſt 
be bold; reſume your wonted courage. | 

Zap. O, I have loſt it all. | 
M. de Croup. How ſo, man? what's the matter? 
Exp. I had courage enough when I was not in love 
but at preſent—— | 

2 There may be other reaſons why he ſhou'd be 
rather baſhful; this Fierenfat, you muſt know, is our 
lord and maſter, and has taken us both into his ſervice. 

M. de Croup. So much the better; a lucky circum- 
ſtance : to be a domeſtic in your miſtreſs's Emily, let 
me tell you, 1s a ſingular happineſs: make your advan- 
tage of it. | 

72 
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Jaſ. Yonder's ſomething pretty, and coming this 
way too, to take the air, I ſuppoſe : ſhe ſeems to come 
out of Rondon's houſe. 

M. de Croup. 'Tis ſhe : come, my dear lover, make 
haſte, now's your time: pluck up your courage, and 
ſpeak to her; what! ſighing and trembling, and pretend 
to love her too? O, fy, fy! 

Eup. O, if you knew the ſituation of my heart, you 
wou'd not wonder at my trembling and confuſion ! 

Faſ. Sweet creature! how beautiful ſhe looks 

[Seeing Liſe at a diffance. 

Eup. Tis ſhe: O, heav'n! I die with love, with re- 
morſe, with jealouſy, and deſpair. 

M. de Croup. Adieu: I will endeavour to return the 
obligation. 

Eup. All I aſk of you is, if poſſible, to put off this 
cruel marriage. 

M. de Croup. That's what I ſhall immediately ſet 
about. 

Eup. Alas! I tremble. 

Jaſ. We mult try to get her by herſelf ; let us retire 
a little. 

Eyp. TII follow you: I ſcarce know what I have 
done, or what I am going to do. I hall never be able 
to face her. 


e 


IIS E, MARTHA, JASMIN at the farther end of the 


ſtage, and EUPHEMON behind him. 


Liſe. In vain do I go in and out, backwards, and 
forwards, endeavouring, it poſſible, to hide myſelf from 
myſelf; in vain do I ſeek for ſolitude, and examine my 
own heart: alas! the more I look into it, the more am 
I convinc'd, that happineſs was never made for me; If 
I do at any time enjoy a momentary comfort, it is from 
that old ridiculous creature Croupillac, and the thought 
of her preventing this deteſted match ; but then all my 
apprehenſions return, when Fierenfat and my father 


urge 
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urge it upon me with repeated importunities: they have 
gain'd over the good Euphemon. 

Mar. In troth, the old man is too good natur'd, and 
Fierenfat governs him moſt tyrannically. 

- 2 I pardon him, he's fond of an only child; his 
eldeſt, poor man, gave him a great deal of uncaſineſ;, 
and now he relies intirely upon the other. 

Mar. Bat, after all, madam, notwithſtanding every 
thing that has been reported, it is not clear that the 
other is yet dead. 

Life. Alas !- if dead, I muſt lament ; if living, I muſt 
hate him: cruel alternatives! 

Mer. The news of his danger, however, ſeem'd to 
have a powerful effect _ you. 

Liſe. One might be ſorry for his misfortunes without 
loving him, you know. | 

Mar. But one may as well be dead as not be lov'd : 
and fo you are really to be marry'd to his brother ? 

Liſe. My dear child, I am diſtracted at the thought 
of it: you have long known my indifference for Fie- 
renfat; it is now chang'd to horror and deteſtation : 
marriage with him is a potion moſt dreadfully bitter, 
which, in my preſent _— caſe, I muſt ſwallow 
much againſt my will, I affure you; tho* my hand, at 
the ſame time, rejects it with horror and indignation. 

Faſ. Hark'ee, fair lady, will you give me leave to 
whiſper a word or two in your ear? 

[ Pulling Martha by the Sleeve. 

Mar. Moſt willingly, Sir. {To Jaſmin, 

Liſe. O cruel fate! why did'ſt thou E a life, 
which an ungrateful guilty lover has made ſo truly mi- 
ſerable ? [ Afede. 

Mar. One of the Preſident's ſervants, madam, but 
juſt now hir'd to him; he ſays, he ſhou'd be glad to 
ſpeak to you. [To Liſe. 

Liſe. Let him wait. f | 

Mar. Friend, my lady defires you wou'd wait a little. 

| [To Jaſmin, 
Liſe. 


re 
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e Liſe. Always teazing me thus! even when he is ab- 
ſent I can have no peace for him. O dear ! how weary 

l am I of this marriage already 
Jaſ. My dear girl, procure us this favour, if you can. 


$ [To Martha. + 
„ Mar. Madam, he ſays he muſt ſpeak with you. . 
4 - So! I ſee I muſt go. os 

: There is a perſon, it ſeems, who is very deſi- 8 

N rous of ſeeing you ; he muſt ſpeak to you, he ſays, or 9 

die. «As. . ; Ny 

"Liſe. I find I muſt go in and hide myſelf, *: | 1 

SCENE III. 171 

[BY 

LISE, MARTHA, Young EUPHEMON, leaning on | i 

JASMIN, f N 

25 5 I can neither walk nor ſpeak ; my fight: too | #4 

ils me. LY 

Ja. Give me your hand ; we'll croſs her as ſhe £4 
comes. EE. 

Eup. O! I feel a deadly coldneſs at my heart [10 Liſe] LY | 

will you permit.— | 5 

Liſe. What wou'd you, fir? [Without hooking at bim. > | 

Exp. What wou'd I? 17 death which I deſerve. & 

Life. What do I ſee? O heav'n! ; 4 

Mar. Amazing! Euphemon! good God, how v7 

chang d my 

Exp. Chang'd indeed: yes, Liſe, you are reveng'd of iſ 

me. Well may you wonder; for I am chang'd in every 5 


thing: no longer do you behold in me that 
that falſe wretch, ſo fear'd and deteſted here; he who : 
betray'd the cauſe of nature and of love: young and 1 
thoughtleſs as I was, I fell a prey to every paſſion, and Py 
adopted every vice from my looſe companions: but O . 
the worſt of all my crimes, which never can be blotted 14 
out, never atoned for, was my offending you: but here ; F 
I ſwear, f 5 
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I ſwear, by thee, and by that virtue, which, tho' 1 
have forſaken, I yet adore, I have found my error, 
Vice, tho' I admitted it, was a ſtranger to this heart, 
which is now no longer ſtain'd with thoſe guilty ble- 
miſhes, that obſcur'd its native luſtre ; that pure, that 
ſacred paſſion, which is ſtill reſerv'd for you, hath re- 
fin'd it; that tender paſhon, and that alone, brought 
me hither, not to break off your new engagements, or 
oppoſe your happineſs, that wou'd ill become a poor 
abandon'd wretch like me: but, fince the misfortunes 
which I ſo well deſerv'd have brought me, even in the 

ime of life, to the brink of the grave, I cou'd not 
hel ſeeking you, to be a witneſs of my laſt moments; 
and happy, thrice happy ſhall I be, if he, who was 
once deſtin'd to be your huſband, at length ſhall die, 
and not be hated by you. 

Liſe. I am ſcarce myſelf: can it be Euphemon ? can 
it be you? O heav'n! in what a condition too, and 
what a time is this: wretch as thou art, what cruel in- 
juries haſt thou done to both of us! 

Eup. I know it: at fight of thee, every folly I have 
been guilty of appears doubly inexeuſable: they were 
dreadful, and you know they were ; that is ſome pu- 
niſhment, but not ſo much as I deſerve. 

Liſe. And is it true, unhappy man, that thou haſt at 
laſt repented of thy follies ; that your rebellious heart is 
at length ſubdued, and misfortune hath pointed out to 
you the road of virtue ? 

Eup Alas! what will it avail, that -my eyes are 
open'd, when it is too late! In vain is that heart ſub- 
dued, in vain is my return to virtue, fince I have loſt 
in you its beſt, its only valuable reward. 

Lie. Yet, anſwer me, Euphemon ; may I believe 
you have indeed gain'd this glorious victory? conſult 
your own breaſt, and do not again deceive me: can you 
yet be prudent and virtuous ? 

Exp. I am ſo; for ſtill my heart adores you. 

Liſe. And doſt thou ſtill love, Euphemon ? 

Exp. Do I love? by that I live, that alone has ſup- 
ported me. I have borne every thing, even infamy it- 
ſelf; and a thouſand times I wou'd have put an end to 
my 
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my wretched life, but that ſtill I lov'd it; becauſe it 
belong d to you: yes, to you I owe my preſent ſcnti- 
ments, my being, and that new life, which now dawns 
upon me: to you I owe the return of my reaſon; with 
love like mine, wou'd to heav'n I may be able to pre- 
ſerve it! O, do not hide from me that charming face: 
look at me: ſee how chang'd I am: ſee the cruel effect 
of care and forrow : the roles of youth are wither'd by 
remorſe and miſery: there was a time when Euphemon 
wou'd not thus have affrighted you: do but look on 
me, tis all I aſk. 

Liſe. If I ſee the thinking, the reform'd, the conſtant 
Euphemon, it is enough: in my eyes he is but too 
amiable. 

Eup.. What ſays my Liſe? gracious heav'n! ſhe weeps. 
Liſe. O ſupport me, my ſenſes fail. Can I ever be 
the wife of Euphemon's brother ? [To Martha. 
But tell me, Have you yet ſeen your fahter ? 

| Turning to Euphemon. 

Eup. O! I bluſh to appear before that good old man, 
whom I have ſo diſhonour'd: hated as I am, and 
baniſh'd from his preſence, I love and reverence, but 
dare not look upon him. 

Liſe. What then is your deſign ? 

Eup. If heav'n ſhou'd graciouſly prolong my days, if 
you muſt be my brother's happy lot, I propoſe to 
change my name and profeſſion, ſerve as a ſoldier, and 
ſeek for death in the field of honour ; perhaps ſucceſs in 
arms may acquire me ſome glory, and even you may 
hereafter ſhed a tear over the unhappy Euphemon. My 
honour at leaſt will never ſuffer by the employment; 
Roſe and Fabert ſet out as I ſhall do. 

Liſe. Tis a noble reſolution ; and the heart that was 
capable of making it muſt be above guilt and mean- 
neſs : ſentiments like theſe affect me much more even 
than the tears you ſhed at my feet. No, Euphemon, 

if I am left at liberty to diſpoſe of myſelf, and can poſ- 
ſibly avoid the hateful match propos d for me, if it is in 
my power to determine your fate, you ſhall not go fo 
far to change your condition. 


Eup. 
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Eup. O heavin! and does thy gracious heart melt at 
my misfortunes ? 

Liſe. They affected me moſt deeply; but your re- 
pentance hath ſecured me. 

Eup. And will thoſe dear eyes, that look'd on me ſo 
long with indignation, will they ſoften into love and 
tenderneſs? O, thou haſt reviv'd a flame in the breaſt 
of Euphemon, which his follies had almoſt extinguiſſi d. 
Fond as my brother is of riches, tho” my father has 
giv'n him all that inheritance, which nature had defign'd 
for me, he ſtill muſt envy my happineſs. I am dear 
to you; he alone, and not Euphemon, is diſinherited 
O, I ſhall die with joy. 

Mar. Deuce on him, here he comes. 

Liſe. Be upon your guard, Euphemon ; keep in thoſe 
ſtruggling fighs, and difſemble, 

Eup. Why ſhou'd I, if you love me? 

Lije. Conſider my relations, conſider your own father. 
Your brother ſaw us together, ſaw you at my feet; 
and all that we can now do 1s, not to let him know 
who you are. 


Mar. I can't help laughing, to think what a paſſion 
his gravity will be in. 


SCENE IV. 


LISE, YOUNG EUPHEMON, MARTHA, JAS. 
MIN, FIERENFAT at the farther end of the 
ſtage, Euphemon turning his back to him, 


Fier. Either ſome devil has impair'd theſe eyes of 


mine; or, i I fee clear, I moſt certainly beheld—O 


yes—itis ſo—it's all over with me. 

O it is you, fir, is it? traytor, raſcal, farger! ' 
[ Coming forwards towards Euphemon. 
Zap. I, I cou” — Eurag d. 
Faſ. Sir, fir, [ Placing himſelf before tbem.] this— this 
is an affair of importance that was going forward, and 
you interrupt it, fir; an affair of love, fir, tenderneſs, 
| reſpect, 
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reſpeR, gratitude, and virtue - for my part I'm diſtracted 
when I think of it. | 

Fier. An affair of virtue ! O yes, and kiſſing her hand 
too! call you that virtue! raſcal, ſlave ! 

Eup. O Jaſmin, if I dard 

Fier. No: this is a gallant indeed with a witneſs : 
had he been a gentleman ; but a ſervant, a beggar—If 1 
was to ſue him in a court of juſtice, 'twou'd be only ſo 
much money flung away. 

Liſe. Be calm ; if you have any regard for me, I beg 


you will. [To Euphemon. 
Fier. The traitor ! I'll have you hang'd, you dog. 
You laugh, miſtreſs. [To Martha. 


Mar. I do, to be ſure, fir. 

Fier. And why do you ? What do you laugh at ? 

Mar. Lord, fir, tis ſuch a comical affair 

Fier. You don't know, madam, the —_— are in: 
you little think, my good friend, what the law inflicts 
E. delinquents as you, and how often you may 


Mar. Pardon me, fir, I know it mighty well. 

Fier. You, madam, [To Liſe,] ſeem to be deaf to all 
this; faithleſs woman ! with that air of innocence too 
to play me ſuch a trick: your inconſtancy is a little 
premature on our wedding-day, and juſt before we are 
marry'd : tis a wonderful mark of your chaſtity. 

Liſe. Don't be in a paſſion, fir, nor lightly condemn 
innocence on bare appearances only. 

Fier. Innocence, indeed ! 

Liſe. Yes, fir, when you know my ſentiments, you will 
eſteem me for them. 

Fier. You go an excellent way to gain eſteem. 

Ea», This is too much. 


Liſe. What madneſs! for heaven's ſake be calm, re- 


ſtrain— | [To Euphemon. 
Eap. No: I will never ſuffer him to caſt reproach on 
you. 
Fier. Do you know, madam, that you loſe your join- 
ture, your eſtate, your portion, every thing, as ſoon as 
Exp. ¶ In a paſſion, putting his hand on his ſtuerd] Do 
you know, fir, how to hold your tongue ? £6 
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E. O, forbear. 

Exp. Come, come, Mr Preſident, lay afide your al. 
ſuming airs, be a little leſs fierce and haughty ; a little 
leſs of the judge, if you pleaſe : this lady has not yet the 
honour to be your wife, nor is ſhe even your miſtreſs, fir : 
What right have you to complain? your claim is void 

you ſhou'd have known how to pleaſe, before you had 
a right to be angry: ſuch. charms were never made for 
you, and therefore jealouſy fits but ill upon you. You 
ſee ſhe's kind, and forgives my warmth ;; it will become 
you, Sir, to follow her example. 

Fier. [It a poſture: of defence] T'll bear no more 
where are my ſervants ? help here! 

Eup. How's this! 

Fier. Fetch me-a conſtable here ! 

Liſe. Retire, I beſeech you. [To Euphemon. 

Fier. F\l make you know, Sir, the reſpect that's due 
to my rank and profeſſion. 

= Obſerve, Sir, what you owe to this lady: as to 
myſelf, however things may now appear, the reſpect per- 
haps is due to me. 

Fier You, Sir, you? 

Eup. Yes, Sir, me, me. 

Fier This is a pure impudent fellow: ſome lover, I 
ſuppoſe, in the diſguiſeof a ſervant. Who ate you, Sir? 
anſwer me. | 

Zap. I know not who Iam, nor what will be my 
fate : my rank, condition, fortune, happineſs, my very 
being, all depends on her heart, her kind looks, and 
her propitious bounty. 

Fier They may 2 depend upon a court of juſlice, 
that I aſſure you PN go this inſtant, pre my re- 
cords, and haſten to ſign the inſtrument Begone, un- 
grateful woman, and dread my reſentment ; Pl! bring 
your relations, and your father; then your innocence 
— — in its proper light, and they will eſteem you 
accordingly. 


SCENE 
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SCENE V. 


LISE, YOUNG EUPHEMON, MARTHA. 


Lije. For heav'n's ſake, conceal yourſelf ; let us go in 
immediately ; I tremble at the conſequence of this. If 
your father ſhould find out it was you, nothing will ap- 
peaſe him: he will conclude, that ſome new extrava- 
gance brought you back here on purpoſe to inſult him, 
and to ſow diviſion between our families ; and then you 
will be confin'd, perhaps, even without being ſa much as 
heard in your own defence. | 

Mar. Let me conceal him, and Tl warrant they 
ſhan'r eaſily find him out. 

Liſe. Come, come, you muſt away ; I muſt endea- 
vour to reconcile your father: the return of nature ſhail, 
if poſſible, be the work of love: you muſt be conceaPd 
a while—take 2 care [To Martha] he does not appear: 
begone immediately. 


SCENE VI. 


RONDON, LISE. 


Ron. Well, my Liſe, how is it ; I was in ſearch of you 
and your huſband. N 

Liſe. Thank God ! he is not ſo yet. LAlde. 

Ron. Where are you going ? 

Liſe. Decency, Sir, at preſent obliges me to avoid 
him. | [She goes out. 

Ron. This Preſident is a dangerous man, I find: now 
ſhould I like to be incog. in ſome place cloſe to 'em, 


only to ſee how two lovers look when they are juſt going 
to be marry'd. 


SCENE 
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SCENE VIL 


FIERENFAT, RONDON, Conſtables, &c. 


Fier. Where are they, where are they? ha! gone 
the ſubtle villains have eſcap'd me: where have the ral. 
cals hid themſelves ? 

Ron. Your reverence ſeems out of breath ? what ar: 
you in ſuch a hurry about? who are you hunting after ? 
what have they done to you ? 

Fier. Made a cuckold of me, that's all. 

* Ha ! ha! a cuckold ! ha! how! what is all 
is ? 

Fier. Yes, yes, my wife: heav'n preſerve me from 
ever giving her that name ! Yes, Sir, a cuekold J am, in 
ſpite of all the laws in the kingdom. 

Ron. My ſon-in-law ! 

Fier. Ves, my father-in-law, tis but too true. 

Ron. Well, but the affair— 

Fier. Is clear as poſſible. 

Ron. You try my patience too far. 

Fier. 1 am ſure they have mine. 

Rox. If I could believe . 

Fier. You may believe it all, Sir, I aſſure you. 

Rox. But the more hear, the lefs E underſtand. 

Hier. And yet it's very eaſy to comprehend. 

Ron. If I were once convinc'd of it, the world ſhould 
be a witneſs of my reſentment, I wou'd ſtrangle her wich 
my own hands. 

Fier. Strangle her then by all means; for the thing is 
fairly prov'd 

Ron. Something, no doubt, is wrong, by my — 
her here in that condition; ſhe hung down her head, an 
cdu d ſcarce ſpeak to me; ſeem'd frighten'd, and em- 
barras d too. Come, my ſon, let us in, and ſurpriſe her. 
This is a caſe of honour, and where that is concern'd, 
Rondon liſtens no longer to reaſon. Away. 


Exp of the Four Act. 
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LISE, MARTHA. 


Liſe. HAT a deſperate ſituation is mine ] ſcarce 
can I believe myſelf ſafe, even with you. 
Think what it muſt be for a ſoul, ſo pure, fo delicate, as 
mine, to ſuffer even for a moment ſuch injurious ſuſpici- 
ons: Euphemon, thou dear but fatal lover, thou wert 
born but to afflict me; thy abſence was worſe than death 
to me, and now thy return expoſes me to infamy : [Tarn- 
ing to Martha] for 'heav'n's fake, take care of him, far 
they are making the ſtricteſt enquiry. 
Mar. O never fear; I ſhall put em to their trumps, 
I warrant you; I defy all their ſearch-warrants: I have 
ſome certain little cunning holes in my cabinet which 
theſe ferrets can never get at ; there, madam, your lover 
lies ſnug, ſafely conceal'd from the inquiſitive eyes of 
!long-rob'd pedants. I have led the hounds a pretty 
good-chace, and now the whole pack is at fault. 


SCENS- E. 


LIS E, MARTHA, JASMIN. 


Liſe. Well, Jaſmin, how ſtand our affairs? 

Faſ. O, I have paſs'd my examination moſt gloriouſly, 
gone through it like an old offender, grown grey in the 
profeſſion, and anſwer'd every queſtion without fear or 
trembling. One of them draw d out his words with all 
the ſolemnity of a pedagogue ; another put on a haughty 
air, and wou'd have brow-beated me; a third, in a pret- 
ty filver tone, cry'd out, Child, tell us the truth 1 
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I, with moſt laconic brevity, and unalterable firmae(;, 
fairly routed the whole group of pedants. 

Liſe. They know nothing then. 

Jaſ. Nothing: to-morrow perhaps they may know 
all: time, you know, brings every thing to light. 

Liſe. J hope at leaſt Ficrenfat will not have time to 
prejudice his father againſt me: I have a thouſand fears 
about it : I tremble for him, and for my own honour : 
in love alone I have plac'd my hopes, that will aft 
Mmo— 

Mar. For my part, Pm in a ſad quandary about it, 
and wiſh ev'ry thing mayn't go wrong: conſider, ma- 
dam, we have againlt us two old fathers, and a preſident, 
beſides ſcolds and prudes innumerable : if you knew 
what haughty airs hey give themſelves, what a ſuperci- 
lious ſneer, and ſevere tone, their proud virtue puts on 
upon this occaſion, with what infolene acrimony they 
have perſecuted your innocence, believe me, madam, 
their clamours, with their affected zeal, and moſt religi- 
ous fury, wou'd raiſe your laughter, perhaps even make 
you tremble. £5 

Jaſ. I have travell'd, madam, and ſeen noiſe, and buſ- 
tle enough, but never before was I witneſs to ſuch a hub- 
bub: the whole houſe is turn'd topſy-turvy : they are 
all knaves, fools, or madmen ; whiſpering lies again 
you, and adding one untruth to another ; telling the 
ſtory a hundred different ways: the poor fiddlers arc 
ſent back without receiving a farthing, or a drop of 
drink : fix tables prepar'd for the wedding feaſt, full oi 
the fineſt delicacies, overſct in the confuſion : the peo- 
ple run backwards and forwards ; the footmen drink 
and laugh ; Rondon ſwears, ard Fierenfat is employ'd 
in writing the caſe out. 

Liſe. And what does the worthy father of Euphemon 
do amidſt all this buſtle ? 

Mar. O, madam, in his dejected aſpect we may read 
the ſorrows of afflicted virtue: he liſts up his eyes to 
heaven, and cannot bring himſelf to believe, that you 
have ſtain'd the honour of your ſpotleſs youth with fo 


black a crime : he defends you to your friends by the 
{ſtrongeſt arguments: and when at length he is ſtagger'd 


by 


S. 
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by the proofs they bring againſt you, he ſighs, and ſays, 
1 


you are guilty, he will never again depend on any 


mortal breathing. 


Liſe. The good old man, how his tenderneſs affects 


me! 


Mar. Here comes another, of a different kind, maſter 


Rondon ; let us avoid him, madam, 


Liſe. By no means: my heart is innocent, and ſhou'd 
be atraid of nothing. 
Jaſ. But I am, I aſſure you. 


SCENE II. 


LISE, MARTHA, RONDON. 


Ron. O thou ſubtle gipſy, thou forward, thou unna» 
tural girl! O Liſe, Liſe! But come, madam, I muſt 
know the bottom of this vile proceeding: how long have 
you been acquainted with this robber, this pirate ? Tell 
me his name, his rank, -his profeſſion ; how got he into 
your heart? Whence comes he, and where is he? 
Anſwer me, madam, anſwer me. You contemn me, 
madam, and laugh at my reſentment: are not you 
aſham'd ? 

Liſe. No, fir. 

Ron. Always no, no, to me: am I never to hear any 
thing but no? It increaſes -my ſuſpicion : when I am 
mjur'd, T expect at leaſt to be treated with reſpect. I 
will be fear'd, madam, and obey'd too. 

Liſe. And fo you ſhall, fir, I will diſcover every thing 
to you. | 

Ron. Well, that's ſaving fomething however: when I 
Jos to threaten, people will mind me a little, 
00 ————_— 

Liſe. I have only one favour to beg of you—that, be- 
fore I ſay any thing to you, Euphemon will be fo oblig- 
ing as to let me ſpeak a few words to him. 

Ron. Euphemon ! why, what has he to do with it ? 
I think I am the propereſt perſon to be ſpoke to. 

Liſe. My dear father, I have a ſecret to entruſt to 

him: 
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him: let me beg you, for the ſake of your own honour, 
to ſend him to me: permit me—but I can tell you ng 
more. 

Ron. I muſt Cen yield to her requeſt ; ſhe wants to 
explain herſelf to my good old friend, and I think I may 
fafely truſt her alone with him ; and then to nunnery 
with the little huſſey immediately. 


SCENE IV. 


LISE, MARTHA. 
Life. O that I may be able to melt the good Euphe. 


mon! How my heart flutters and leaps within me! my 

life or death depends on this important moment. He 

comes. Heark'ee, Martha. [Whiſpers her, 
Mar. I'll take care, madam. 


SCENE V. 


Old EUPHEMON. 
Liſe. A chair here—pray, fir, be ſeated. Oh! [g. 


permit me, fir, on my knees | 

Zap. You mean to affront me, madam, 

[ Raiſing her up. 

Liſe. Far from it, fir; my heart eſteems and revere: 
you ; I haveeverlook'd on you as a father, 

Eup. Are you my Cans ? 

Lije. Yes, fir, I flatter myſelf I have not been unwor- 
thy of that name. | 

Eup. After the unhappy affair, madam, that has broke 
off our connection, I muſt own | 

Liſe. Be you my judge, fir, and look into my heart ; 
that judge, I doubt not, will one day be my protector 
but hear me, fir, I will ſpeak my own ſentiments, per- 
haps they may be yours alſo. | 
| [She takes a chair and ſits by 2 
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ur, And now, ſir, tell me; if your heart had for a long 
no time been bound by the pureſt and moſt tender regard 

to an object, whoſe early years gave the faireſt promiſe 
s to Wl of all that is amiable, who every day advanc'd in beauty, 
nay merit, and accompliſhments ; if, after all, his eaſy and 
cry Wl deluded youth gave way to inclination, and ſacrificed 
duty, friendſhip, every thing, to unbridled licentiouſ- 
neſ— 

Eaup. Well, madam. 

Liſe. If fatal experience ſhou'd teach him what falſe 
happineſs he had ſo long purſued ; ſhou'd teach him 
that the vain objects of his ſearch ſprang but from error, 
and were follow'd by remorſe l if at length, aſham'd of 


he. his follies, his reaſon, inſtructed by misfortune, ſhou'd 
my again light up his virtues, and give him a new heart; 
He it, reſtor'd to his natural form, he ſhou'd become faithful, 


ber, WF juſt, and honeſt, wou'd you, fir, cou'd you, then ſhut 
up that heart which once was open to receive him ? 

Eup. What am I to conclude from this picture, or 
what has it to do with our affair, and the injury I have 
receiv'd from your conduct? The wretch who was ſeen 
at your feet is a young man, utterly unknown to every 
body here: the widow ſays indeed ſhe remembers him 
fix months at Angouleme : another tells me he is a har- 


dy profligate,with a head full of dark intrigues, and every 


bs. ] kind of debauchery; a character which doubles my 
aſtoniſhment : I ſhudder with horror at it. 
Liſe. O, fir, when I have told you all, you will be 
a | much more aſtoniſhed ; for heaven's ſake, hear methen : 
** know you have a noble and a generous heart, that ne- 
ver was form'd for cruelty; let me then aſk you, was 
not your ſon Euphemon once moſt dear to you? 
mw Eup. He was, I own to you, he was; and therefore 
N it is that his ingratitude calls for a ſeverer vengeance : I 
ng have wept his misfortunes, and his death ; but nature, 
: in the midſt of all my anguiſh, left my reaſon but the 
1 more ſenſible of my injuries, and more reſolv'd to puniſh 
or them. | 
25 Liſe. And cou'd you puniſh him for ever? cou'd you 
i ſtill be ſo unhappy, ſo miſerable, as to hate him? cou'd 


q you throw from you a repenting child, an alter'd ſon, 
* Vol. XXII. * whoſe 
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whoſe change wou'd bring back to you the image of 
yourſelf? cou'd you repulſe this ſon were he now in 
tears at your fect ? 

Eup. Alas! you have forgot, you ſhou'd not thu; 
open a wound that bleeds too freſh, and inflict new tor. 
ments on me: my ſon is dead, or far from hence re. 
mains ſtill harden'd in his follies. O if he had return'd 
to virtue, wou'd he not come, and aſk forgiveneſs of 
me ? 

Liſe. Yes, and he will come to aſk it ; you ſhall hear 
kim, and hear him with compaſſion too ; indeed you 
ſhall. | 

Zap. What ſay you? 

Liſe. Yes, fir : it death has not already put an end to 
his ſhame and grief, you may perhaps ſee him dying at 
your feet with excels of ſorrow and repentance. 

Eup. You ſee too well how deeply I am affected: my 
ſon alive 

Liſe. If he yet lives, he lives to love and honour you. 

Exp. To love and honour me! impoſſible ! how can 
I ever know it? from whom muſt ] learn that ? 

Liſe. From his own heart. 

Eup. But do you thin 

Liſe. With regard to every thing I have ſaid concern- 
ing him, you may depend on my veracity. 

Eup. Come, you have kept me in ſuſpence too long ; 
have pity on my declining years. Alas! I am full of 
hopes, and fears; I did indeed love my ſon, theſe tears 
ſpeak for me: I lov'd him tenderly. O if he yet lives! 
if he is return'd to virtue L explain, I beſeech you, ſpeał 
to me, tell me all. | 

Liſe. Iwill: it is time now, and you ſhall be ſatis- 
fy'd. [She comes forward a little, and ſpeaks to young Eu- 
phemon behind the /cene.] Come forth. 


SCENE 
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SCENE VI. 


Old EUPHEMON, Young EUPHEMON, LISE. 


Eup. Good heaven ! what do I ſee? | 

Young Eup. [ Kneeling. ] My father! O, fir, know 
me, acknowledge me, decide my fate, for life or death 
depends upon a word. 

O Exp. What cou'd bring you hither at this time ? 

Young Eup. Repentance, love, and nature. 

Liſe. | Kneeling with Joung Euphemon.] At your 
feet behold your children. Yes, fir, we have the ſame 

| ſentime ts, the ſame heart. 

Young Eup. | Pointing to Liſe.] Alas! her tender 
kindneis has pardon'd all my offences; O, gracious fir, 
follow the example which love has ſet, and forgive your 
unhappy ſon ; driv'n as I was to deſpair, all I hop'd for 
was to die belov'd by her and you; and if I live, I will 
live to deſerve it. You turn away from me; what is it, 
fir, that tranſports you thus! I ſee your heart is mov'd . 
is it with hatred ? is your wretched ſon condemn'd 

Old Eup. | Raifing up his ſon, and embracing him.] 
Tis love; tis tenderneſs : I forgive thee : if thou art 
reſtor'd to virtue, I am ſtill thy father. | 

Liſe. And I thy wife. O, fir, long fince our hearts 
were united ; permit us at your feet to renew our vows : 
it is not your riches he aſks of you, he brings you now 
a heart too pure for ſuch a wiſh ; he wants nothing : 
: if he is virtuous, I have enough for both, and he ſhall 
have it all. 


* r 


SCENE VI. 


To them RONDON, M. de CROUPILLAC, FIER- 
ENFAT, Bailiff's Follower, Attendants. 


Fier. Yonder he is, talking to her ſtill; let us ſhew 
ourſelves men of courage, and take him by ſurpriſe, 
| 2 Ron. 


21 
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Nov. Ay, let us be bold, we are fix to one. 

Liſe. To Rondon. ] Now, fir, open your eyes, and 
ſee who it is I love. 

Ron. "Tis he! 

Fier. Who ? 

Liſe. Your brother. 

Old Eup. The ſame, fir. 

Fier. You are pleaſed to jeſt, fir: this ſcoundrel m; 
brother ? 

Liſe. Yes, fir. 

1 M. de Croup. Upon my hononr! I am very glad to 
ear it. 

Ron. What wonderful metamorphoſis ; why this i 
any droll valet. 

Fier. So, io, I play a pretty extraordinary part here 
why, what brother is this? ha! 

Old Exp. He is your brother, fir ; I had loſt him; bu: 
heaven and repentance has reſtor'd him to me. 

M. de Crop. And luckily enough for me. 

Fier. The raſcal is come back only to take away my 
wife from me. 

Young Evp. "Tis fit, fir, that you know me; [Ie Fier 
enfat,] and let me tell you, fir, twas vou took her from 
me, not I from you. In better days I had her heart 
the folly of raſh and unexperienc'd youth depriv'd me of 
a treaſure which I did not know the value of: but on 
this happy day I have found again my virtue, my miſ- 
treſs, and my father : the rights of blood and the rights 
of love are at once reitor'd to me, and perhaps you env 
me the ſudden, the unexpected bleſſings. But take my 
inheritance ; I give it you freely: you are fond of rich- 
es, and [ of her: thus ſhall both be happy; you in my 
poſſeſſions, and I in my Liſe's heart. 

Ola Eup. His difintereſted goodneſs ſhall not be thu: 
rewarded. No, Euphemon, thou ſhalt not be fo unwor 
thy ot her. 

Ron. Very good; very fine indeed! 

M. de Croup. For my part, I'm aſtoniſh'd, and yet not 
diſpleas'd : "tis a comfort to me to think the gentleman 
is come on purpoſe to revenge, as it were, my charms. 

Quick, quick, E. [To Euphemon.] marry her as ſoon 


45 
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as poſſible ; heav'n is on your fide, and to be ſure made 
that lady on purpoſe for you ; you were born for each 
other; and, by this lucky accident, 'tis ten to one if I 
don't recover my Preſident. 

Liſe. With all my heart. You, my dear father, [To 
Rondon,] will permit my faithful heart, which can be 
given but to one, to return to its right owner. 

Ron. Why—if his brain is not quite ſo much turn'd, 
and 

Liſe. O, Ill anſwer for him. 

Ron. If he loves you; if he is prudent 

Liſe. O doubt it not. 

Ron. And if Euphemon will give him a good fortune, 
vhy—l agree. 

Fier. To be ſure I am a great gainer in this 
affair, by finding a new brother ; but when I loſe my 
wedding expences, my fortune, and a wife into the 
bargain, 

M. de Croup. For ſhame, thou ſordid wretch, for 
ever in purſuit of riches ! have not I, in notes, bonds, 
and houſes, enough to live upon, and more, much 
more, than you deſerve } Am I not your firſt love ! 
Did'ſt thou not ſwear fidelity to me? Have not I it 
all under your own hand ? Your madrigals without 
ſenſe, your ſongs without wit, your promiſes without 
meaning ? But we'll try it all at law, fir : I]! produce 
them in a court of juſtice ; and the parliament, in ſuch 
a caſe, I am ſure, ought to make an act on purpoſe to 
puniſh ingratitude. | 

Ran. My good friend, take care of yourſelf, and trem- 
ble at her reſentment : let me adviſe you to marry, if it 
be only to get ſhut of her. 

O Eup. [To M. de Croupillac,] 1 am ſupris'd at the 
paſſion you expreſs for my ſon ; methinks even the 
luit you threaten him with muſt footh his vanity ; 
the cauſe of your anger does him too much ho- 
nour : but permit me to addreſs myſelf to the dear 
object that has reftord my fon. Be united, my 
children, and embrace as brothers : and you, my 
triend, [Turning to Render] muſt return thanks to 


3 heav'n, 
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heav'n, whole goodneſs hath done all for the beſt 
And henceforth, 


Of youth miſguided, let us learn, whate' er 
Their follies threaten, never to deſpair. 


Eus of the Fiery and Laer Aer. 
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Repreſented in 1743- 


1 4 os 
FROM THE 
jeſuit Tour Nx E to Father BR VoD, 


O N 


The TARAAGEDY of MEROPE. - 


Rev. FATHER, 


HE Irs x which you defir'd to be re- 
turn'd laſt night, I have ſent you this 
morning at eight o'clock, I have taken time to 
read it with attention. Whatever ſucceſs the 
fluctuating taſte of Paris may think proper to 
beſtow on it, I am fatisfy'd, that poſterity will 
applaud it as one of our performances, and 
indeed as the model of true tragedy. 1 01 
the legiſlator of the ſtage, has alloted to Merope 
the firſt rank amongſt the fine ſubjects for tra- 
gedy. It is treated by Euripides, we know, and 
in fach a manner, as we learn from Ar:fatle 


that. whenever his W 0c; was exhibited at 
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Ather:s, that ingenious people, who were accuſ- 
tomed to the fineſt dramatic performances, were 
ſtruck, raviſh'd and tranſported in the moſt ex- 
traordinary manner. If the taſte of Paris ſhould 
not md with that of Athens, we know 
which is to be blamed. The Creſphontes of Euri- 
pides 18 loſt; Mr. Voltaire has reſtored it to us, 
You, my dear Sir, who have given us an Euri- 
pides in French, exactly as he appeared to ad- 
miring Greece, have acknowledged in the Mero 

of our illuſtrious friend, the natural, the ſimple, 
and the pathetic of Euripides. Mr. Voltaire has 
preſerved the ſimplicity of the ſubject, has not 
only diſencumbered it from ſuperfluous epiſodes, 
but from many unneceſſary ſcenes alſo : the dan- 
ger of Ægiſibus alone fills the ſtage : the intereſt 
increaſes from ſcene to ſcene, till we come to 
the cataſtrophe, the ſurpriſe of which is managed 
and prepared with the greateſt art. We expect 
it indeed from the grand-ſon of Alcides. Every 
thing paſſes upon the ſtage as it did in Mycenæ. 
The theatrical ftrokes are not forced and unna- 
tural ; or ſuch as, by their great degree of the 
marvellous, ſhock all probability: they ariſe 
entirely from the ſubject: it is the hiſtorical 
event repreſented to us in the moſt lively manner. 
It is impoſſible not to be deeply mov'd and af- 
fected by that ſcene where Narbas arrives, at the 
very inſtant when Merope is going to ſacrifice 
her ſon, on a ſuppoſition that ſhe is about to re- 
venge him: or by that ſcene, where ſhe has no 
other means of ſaving him from inevitable death, 
than by diſcovering him to the tyrant. The 
fifth act equals, if not ſurpaſſes, any of thoſe few 
excellent laſt acts, which our ſtage has to boaſt 
of, Every thing paſſes without ; notwithftand- 
ing which the author has ſo artfully and judici- 


outiy 
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(. ouſly contrived, as to bring all the action before 
us: the narration by //menta is not one of thoſe 
ſtudied artificial pieces, which are foreign to the 
Id ſubject; where the poet's wit is made to ſhine 
out of its place, ſuch as throw an air of coldneſs 
and inſipidity over the whole fable. This is 
* nothing but action throughout. The trouble, 


£1 and agitation viſible in Iſinenia, are expreſſive of 
1. the tumult ſhe deſcribes. I ſay nothing of the 
he verſification, which is more clear and beautiful, 
4 than any I remember to have ſeen, even in 
_ Viltaire, who is certainly an excellent poet“: all 
8 thoſe, in ſhort, who feel an honeſt indignation 
i at the corruption and depravity of our preſent 
*% taſte; all who have at heart the reformati: n of 
: our ſtage; who wiſh that, by a careful imitation 
ſt S 8 
to of the Greeks, whom in many perfections of the 
d drama we have ſurpaſſed, we might endeavour to 
a obtain the true end and defign of it, by making 
ry the theatre, what it might be made, the ſchoo 
4 of virtue: all thoſe, who think thus rationally 
< and ſeriouſly, muſt be pleaſed to ſee fo great and 
* celebrated a poet as Voltaire employing his fine 
le talents in ſuch a tragedy as this, without love 
al in it. 
r. He has not imprudently hazarded the ſucceſs of 
2 ſo noble a deſign; but in the place of love has. 
= ſubſtituted ſentiments of virtue, which are not 
e leſs 
* 
10 The French Sentence is as follows: © ſe ne parle point de 
i ka — — le poete, admirable verſif ateur, sl eſt ſurpaſſe ; 
7 jamais ſa werfification ne fut plus belle & plus claire: which, lite- 
ne rally tranſlated, would run thus : I fay nothing of the werſification ; 
W the poet, an admirable werfifyer, has ſurpaſſed himſelf; never was 
Fl his wverſification ſo beautiful and ſo clear,” Here we ſee the words 
ver fifyer and werfification repeated no leſs than three times in three 
]- lines. An Engliſh ear is too delicate to admit of this. I have 
A been frequently obliged to vary the turn and expreſſion of the ſen- 


tence, to avoid this repetition of the ſame word, which Y:lairs 
! timſelf is often guilty of, though, in general, a correct writer. 
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teſs forcible, As much prejudiced as we are in 
favour of ies founded on love intrigues, it 
is nevertheleſs true, (and we have often — 
it) that thoſe tragedies which have met with the 
greateſt ſucceſs, were not indebted to their love 
icenes for it: on the other hand, all our 
critics allow, that romantic gallantry has diſ- 

ed and degraded our ſtage, and ſome of our 

writers alfo. The great Corneille was ſen- 
ſible of this; he ſubmitted, not without reluc- 
tancy, to the reigning taſte of the age; not ven- 
turing to baniſh love entirely, he went at leaſt ſo 
far as to baniſh ſucceſsful love: he would not 
permit it to appear weak or mean, but rais'd it 
even to heroiſm, chooſing rather to go beyond 
nature, than to fink it into a too tender and con- 
tagious paſhon. 

Thus, Rev. Father, have I ſent you that judg- 
ment which your illuſtrious friend ſeem'd defirous 
of: I wrote it in haſte, which is a proof of my 
regard ; but the paternal friendſhip which I have 
had for him, even from his infancy, hath not ſo 
far prevail'd as to blind me in his favour. You 
will let him ſce what I have wrote. I have the 
honour to be, my dear friend, my dear fon, the 
glory of your father, as I ever muſt be, ſincerely 
your's. 


Dec. 23, 1738. TOURNEMINE. 
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it Mazgvis SCIPIO MAFFEIT, 


Author of the IrTatian MEROPE, 
and many other celebrated Performances. 


2 SIR, 


* HE Greeks and Romans, to whom modern 
" Italy, as well as all other nations, is in- 
* debted for almoſt every thing, dedicated their 
* works, without the ridiculous form of compli- 
pliments, to their friends, who were maſters of 
the art: by this claim I take the liberty of ad- 
drefling to you the French Merope. 

The lalians, who have been the reſtorers of 
almoſt all the fine arts, and the inventors of 
many, were the firſt, who, under the auſpices 
of Leo the Tenth, revived tragedy; and you, 
Sir, are the firſt who, in this age, when the 
Sophoclean art became enervated by love-intrigues, 
often foreign to the ſubject, and as often debaſed 

dy idle butfoonr.es, that reflected diſhonour on 
the 
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the taſte of your ingenious countrymen, you, 
Sir, were the firſt who had courage and genius 
enough to hazard a tragedy without gallantry, a 
tragedy worthy of Athens in its glory; wherein 
the maternal affection conſtitutes the whole in- 
trigue, and the moſt tender intereſt ariſes from 
the pureſt virtue. France prides itſelf in her 
Athaliah it is indeed the maſter-piece of our 
ſtage, perhaps of poetry itſelf; of all the pieces 
that are exhibited amongſt us, it is the only one 
where love is not introduced : but, at the ſame 
time, we muſt allow that it is ſupported by the 
pomp of religion, and that majeſty of eloquence 
which appears in the prophets. You had not 
that refource, and yet you have fo contrived, as 
to furniſh out five acts, which it is ſo extremely 
difficult to fill up without epiſodes. I muſt own, 
your ſubject appeared to me much more intereſt- 
ing and tragical than that of Athaliah; and even 
if our admirable Racine h:d worked up his maſ- 
ter-piece with more art, mo:e poetry, and mcre 
fublimity than he has, your's, I am ſatisfied, 
would have drawn more tears from the audience. 

The preceptor of Alzxander, (kings ought al- 
ways to have ſuch preceptors) the great Ari/totle, 
that extenſive genius, ſo juſt, and 10 deeply verſ- 
ed in all the learning of thoſe times, Ariſtotle, in 
his Art of Poetry, * declared that the meeting 
of Merope and her fon was the m-ſt intereſtin 
circumſtance of the whole Grecian theatre, This 
ſtroke was, in his opinion, infinitely ſuperior to 
all the reſt. Plutarch tells us, that the Greeks, 
who, of all the people in the world, had the 
quickeſt feeling, trembled with fear, leaſt the 
old man, who was to ſtop the arm of Merope 
ſhould not come time enough. That piece, 
which was played in his time, and a few frag- 


ments 
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ments of which are ſtill extant, appeared to him 
the moſt affecting of all the tragedies of Euri- 


pides ; but it was not the choice of his ſubject 


alone to which that poet owed his ſucceſs, though 
in every ſpecies of the drama, a happy choice is, 
no doubt, of the greateſt ſervice. 

France has ſeen ſeveral Meropes, but none of 
them ever ſucceeded : the authors perhaps over- 
loa.ed this ſimple ſubject with foreign orna- 
ments: it was the naked Venus of Praxiteles 
which they wanted to cover with tinſel. It re- 
quires a great deal of time to teach men, that 
every thing which is great ſhould be ſimple and 
natural, fo 1641, aw the French ſtage began 
to flouriſh, and even to raiſe itſelf above that of 
Greece, by the genius of P. Corneille, Cardinal 
Richelieu, who ambitiouſly ſought for glory of 
every kind, and who had juſt then built a - 
nificent hall, for theatrical repreſentations, in 
the Palais Royal, of which he had himſelf fur- 
niſhed the deſign, had a Merope played there un- 
der the fiame of Telephonte ; the plot of it is ge- 
nerally believed to have been intirely his own. 
There are above a hundred verſes in it, ſuppoſed 
to be written by him, the reſt was by Colletet, 
Bais- Roberts, Demarets, and Chapelain ; but all 
the power of Cardinal Richelieu could not impart 
to thoſe writers that genius which they never 
poſſeſſed: his own was not indeed adapted to the 
ſtage, though he had a good taſte; ſo that all 
he could do, or that could be expected from him, 
was to patroniſe and encourage the great Cor- 
neille. 

Mr. Gilbert, reſident of the celebrated queen 


Chriſtina, in 1643, gave us his Merope, which 


is at preſent as little known as the other. La 
Chapelle, of the French academy, author of a 
tragedy 
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tragedy called Cleopatra, which was played with 
ſome ſucceſs, gave us another Merope in 1683, 
and took care to inſert a love epiſode : he com- 
plains withal in his preface, that the critics re- 
proach'd him with too great a degree of the mar- 
vellous; but he was miſtaken, it was not the 
marvellous that ſunk his performance, but in 
reality the want of genius, added to the coldneſs 
and inſipidity of his verſification: this is the 
great point, the capital fault, that condemns ſo 
many poems to oblivion. 

The art of eloquence in verſe is of all arts the 
moſt difficult and the moſt uncommon : there 
are a thouſand geniuſſes to be found, who can 
plan a work, and put it into verſe after the com- 
mon manner ; but to treat it like a true poet, is 
a talent which is ſeldom beſtowed on above two 
or three men on the face of the whole earth. 

In December 1701, M. de la Grange played his 
Amaſis, which is nothing more than the ſubject 
of Merope under another name. Gallantry has 
its ſhare in this performance likewiſe; and there 
is more of the marvellous in it, even than in 
la Chapelle's: but it is more intereſting, conduct- 
ed with more art and genius, and written with 
more warmth and power ; notwithſtanding which, 
it met with no great ſucceſs ; 


Et habent ſua fata libelli.. 


Since that however, it has been revived with great 
applauſe ; and is one of thoſe few pieces which 

generally gives pleaſure in the repreſentation. 
Before and after Amaſis we have had ſeveral 
tragedies, on ſubjects very nearly reſembling this, 
wherein a mcther is going to revenge the death 
of her ſon on the ſon himſelf, and diſcovers him 
juſt at the inſtant when ſhe was about to kill _ 
e 
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Wc 8 ſaw on our a. that ſtriking 


but rarely probable fituation, wherein a perſon 
comes with a poignard in his hand ready to deſ- 
troy his enemy, and another arrives at the ſame 
inſtant, and ſnatches it from him, This inci- 
dent recommended, at leaſt for a time, the Camma, 
of Thomas Corneille. 

But amongſt all the tragedies on this ſubject, 
which I have here enumerated, there is not one 
of them but what is filled with ſome epiſode of 
love, or rather gallantry; for every thing muſt 
give way to the reiging taſte, But you muſt not 
believe, Sir, that this unhappy cuſtom of load- 
ing our tragedies with ridiculous love 232 
was owing to Racine; a crime, which, in 1taly, 
I know he is generally reproach'd with: on the 
contrary, he did every thing in his power to re- 
form the public taſte in this particular : the paſ- 
ſion of love is never brought in by him as a mere 
epiſode; it is the foundation or ground-plot of 
all his pieces, and forms the principal intereſt : 
it is certainly of all the paſſions the moit truly 
theatrical, the moſt fruitful in ſentiments, and 
admits of the greateſt variety: it ought therefore 
no doubt, to be the foul of a dramatic perform- 
ance, or entirely to be baniſhed from it : if love 
is not tragical, it is inſipid; and when it is tra- 
gical, it ſhoud reign alone; it was never made 
for a ſecond place. It was Ratrou, or rather we 
muſt own the great Corneille himſelf, who, in 
his creation of the ſtage, at the ſame time dis- 
figur'd and diſgrac'd it, by thoſe ridiculous in- 
trigues, beſpoken as it were, and made on purpoſe, 
thoſe affairs of gallantry, which, not being true 
paſſions, were unworthy of the ſtage: if you 
would know the reaſon why Corneille's tragedies 

| are 
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are ſo ſeldom play'd the reaſon is plain enough 
it is becauſe, in his Orho, 

* Oths makes a compliment to his miſtreſ; 
more like a man of wit than a real lover : he 
follows ſtep by ſtep the effort of his memory, 
which it is much more eaſy to admire than to 
believe. Camilla herſelf ſeem'd to be of this 
opinion ; ſhe would have liked much better a 
diſcourſe leſs ſtudy'd—Tell me then, when Oths 
made love to Camilla, was he contented, or was 
ſhe kind?“ 


It is becauſe, in Pompey, Cleopatra (a uſeleſ; 
character) ſays that e 42 
*« Sighs for her, and in a plantive ſtile calls 
himſelf her captive, even in the field of victory.” 
It is becauſe Ceſar aſks Antony, If he has 
ſeen this adorable queen:”” to which Antony re- 
plies,* ©* Yes, my lord, I have ſeen her, ſhe is in- 
arable.” 

t 1s becauſe in Sertorius, old Sertorius falls in 
love, not only becauſe he likes the lady, but 
with a political view, and cries out, 

I love: but it ſuits my ſo ill to be in 
love, that I even conceal it the fair one 
who has charm'd me. As I know that the deep 
and yellow wrinkles on my forehead can have no 
great pow'r in captivating the ſenſes.” 

It is becauſe, in Oedipus, Theſeus begins by 
ſaying to Dirce, whatever dreadful havoc the 


plague 


The French is, 
Oui, Signeur, je Vai vde, elle eſt incomparable. 
Converſation of this kind, as Feltaire intimates, is much too 
low and familiar for the dignity of tragedy : but its being labour d 
into verſe at the ſame time doubtleſs makes it till more ridiculous. 
One would ſcarce indeed have imagin'd, that the boaſted Corneille 


could ever have written ſuch contemptible ſtuff as the lines here 
quoted, 
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plague may make here, abſence to true lovers is 
far more dreadful.” 

In a word, it is becauſe ſuch love as this will 
never make us ſhed tears; and when that paſhon 
does not affect us, it muſt be quite inſipid. 

I have ſaid no more here, fir, than what all good 
judges, and men of taſte, ſay to one another 
my day; what you have often heard at my 
houſe; in ſhort, what every body thinks, but 
none dare to publiſh: you know well enough 
the nature of mankind: half the world write in 
oppoſition to their own opinions, for fear of 
ſhocking receiv'd prejudices and vulgar errors. 
With re to myſelf, who have never mix'd 
any political reſerve with my ſentiments on lite- 
rature, I ſpeak the truth boldiy, and will add, 
that I reſpect Corneille more, and have a higher 
opinion of the real merit of this great father of 
the ſtage, than thoſe who praiſe him indiſcrimi- 
nately, and are blind to all his faults. 

* A Merope was exhibited at London in 1731: 
who wou'd have-thought a love intrigue ſhou'd 
ever have been thought of at that time ? But ever 
ſince the reign of Charles II. love has taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh ſtage; though there is not 
2 nation upon earth by whom that paſhon is ſs 
ill painted ; but the intrigue ſo abſurdly brought 
in, and ſo badly treated, is the leaft fault of the 
Engliſh Merope. The young Egiſt us, deliver'd 
out of priſon by a maid of honour, who is in 

love 


_ *® Notwithſtanding what Mr. Voltaire has here aſſerted, concern- 
ing an Engliſh Merope, acted at London in 1731, I cannot, by all 
the enquiry 1 have made amongſt perſons concern'd in the theatres 
at that time, diſcover any ſuch tragedy was ever exhibited, and 
imagine it muſt therefore have been a miſtake of Mr. Voltaire 1, 
* veracity in caſes of this nature, is not always to de depend- 
"v4 ON, 
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love with him, is brought before the queen, who 
preſents him with a bowl of poiſon, and a dag- 
ger, and ſpeaks thus to him: „If you don't 
wallow the poiſon, this dagger ſhall put an end 
to your miſtreſs's life.” The young man drinks 
the poiſon, and is carry'd off in the agonies of 
death: he comes back in the fifth act, coldly to 
inform Merape that he is her ſon, and that he 
has ſlain the tyrant. Merope aſks him how this 
miracle was perform'd: to which he replies, 
that a friend of the maid of honour had put 
poppy-water, inſtead of poifon, into the cup. 
I was only aſleep (ſays he) when they thought 
me dead; I learn'd, when I awoke, that I was 
our fon, and immediately kill'd the tyrant.” 
bus ends the tragedy; no doubt but it met 
with a bad reception: but is it not ſtrange that 
it ſhould ever have been repreſented ? Is it not a 
proof that the Engliſh ſtage is not yet refhn'd ? It 
ſeems as if the fame cauſe that deprives the as 
hh of any excellency in, or genius. for muſic 
and painting, takes from them alſo all perfection 
in tragedy. This ifland, which has produc'd 
the fineſt philoſophers in the world, is not equally 
productive of the fine arts; and if the * Exgliſb 
do not ſeriouſly apply themſelves to the ſtudy . 
| thoſe 


Poor England! depriv'd in one ſhort ſentence of all taſte and 
genius for muſic, painting and dramatic poetry; an iſland ct 
ſavages and barbarians : cou'd one have expected a cenſure fo cruel 
and unjuſt from a writer of ſo much merit as Voltaire? A few 
lines before he had told us, that there is not a nation upon earth 
wherein love is ſo ill painted as by the Engliſh writers. Did Mr. 
Valtaire never hear of ſuch perſons as Rowe, Otway, or Southern? 
But ſuch is the force of prejudice, that nothing can get the better 
of it; and yet this inconſiſtent cenſurer (for ſuch we muſt efteern 
him,) can boaſt in the very next page, that his love to bis coun c217- 
try bas never ſput his eyes againſt the merit of foreigners. 

emo fuit unquam 
Tam diſpar ſibi | 
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thoſe precepts which were given them by theic 
excellent countrymen, Addiſon and Pope, they 
will never come near to other nations in point of 
taſte and literature. 

But whilſt the ſubject of Merope has been thus 
diſgrac'd and disfigur'd in one part of Europe, it 
has met with better fate in /taly, where it has 
for a long time been treated in the true taſte of 
the ancients. In the fixteenth century, which 
will be famous throughout all ages, the count de 
Torelli gave us his Merope with choruſſes. If in 
La Chapelle's tragedy we find all the faults of the 
French ftage, ſuch as uſeleſs intrigues, epiſodes, 
and a romantic air; and in the Engliſh author the 
higheſt degree of indecency, barbariſm, and ab- 
ſurdity ; we likewiſe meet in the Italian with all 
the faults of the Greet theatre, ſuch as the want of 
action, and declamation. You, fir, have avoid- 
2d all the rocks which they ſplit upon; you, 
who have done honour to your country, by com- 
plete models of more than one kind, you have 
given us in your Merope an example of a tragedy 
that is at once both ſimple and intereſting. 

The moment I read I was ftruck with it; my 
love to my own country hath never ſhut m 
againſt the merit of foreigners. On the other 
hand, the more regard. I have for, the more I 
endeavour to enrich it, by the addition of trea- 
fures that are not of its own growth. The defire 
which I had of tranſlating your Merope, was in- 
creas'd by the honour cf a perſonal acquaintance 
with you at Paris, in the year 1733. By loving 
the author, I became ſtill more enamour'd with 
his work ; but when I fat down to it, I found it 
was impoſſible to bring it on the French ſtage. 
We are grown exceſſively delicate: like the Syha- 
rites of old, we are ſo immers' d in luxury, that 


we 
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we cannot bear that ruſtic ſimplicity, and that 
deſcription of a country life, which you have 
imitated from the Greet theatre, I am afraid 
our audiences would not ſuffer young Agi/thu; 
to make a preſent of his ring to the man that 
ſtops him. I could not have ventur'd to ſeize 
upon a hero, and take him for a robber; tho”, 
at the ſame time, the circumſtances he is in au- 
thoriſes the miſtake. Our manners, which pro- 
bably admit of many things which your's do not, 
would not permit us to repreſent the tyrant, the 
murtherer of Merope's huſband and children, 
3 after fifteen years, to be in love with 

er; nor could I even have dared to make the 
queen ſay to him, why did not you talk to me of lov: 
before, when the bloom of youth was yet on my face? 

onverſations of this kind are natural ; but our 
pit, which at ſome times 1s ſo indulgent, and at 
others ſo nice and delicate, would think them 
perhaps too familiar, and might even diſcover 
coquetry, where, in reality, there might be no- 
thing but what was juſt and proper. Our ſtage 
would by no means have ſuffer'd Merope to bind 
her ſon to a pillar, nor to run after him with a 
javelin, and an axe in her hand, nor have per- 
mitted the young man to run away from her 
twice, and beg his life of the tyrant : much leſs 
could we have ſuffer'd the conhdante of Merope 
= have perſuaded Ægiſibus to go to ſleep on the 

, merely to give the queen an opportunit 

of — aſſaſſinate him: not but al 
this is natural : but you muſt pardon us for ex- 
pecting that nature ſhould always be preſented to 
us with ſome ſtrokes of art ; ſtrokes that are ex- 


tremely different at Paris from thoſe which we 


meet with at Verona. 
To 
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To give you a proper idea of the different taſte 
and judgment of polite and cultivated nations, 
with regard to the ſame arts, permit me here to 
quote a few paſſages from your own celebrated 
performance, which ſeem dictated by pure nature. 
The perſon who ſtops young Creſphontes, and 
takes the ring from him, ſays, 


Or dunque in tuo paeſe i ſervi 

Han di coteſte gemme? un bel paeſe 
Sia queſto tuo; nel noſtro una tel 
Ad un dito real non ſconverebbe. 


I will take the liberty to tranſlate this into blank 
verſe, in which your tragedy is written, as I have 
not time at preſent to work it into rhime, 


Have — 71 ſuch precious jewels where thou 
liv'ſt? 

Sure tis a noble country ; for, with us, 

Such rings might well adorn a royal hand. 


The tyrant's confidante tells him, when ſpeak- 
ing of the queen, who refuſes, after twenty years, 
to marry the known murtherer of her family, 


La Donna, come fai, ricuſa e brama. 


Women, we know, refuſe when moſt they love. 
The queen's waiting woman anſwers the tyrant, 
who preſſes her to ule her. influence in his favour, 
thus: | 
diſſimulato in vano 
Soffre di febre aſſalto: alquanti giorni 
Donare è forza a rinfrancar ſuoi ſpiriti. 

The queen, ſir, has a fever, tis in vain 
To hide it, and her ſpirits are oppreſs'd ; 
She muſt have time to recollect them. 


In your fourth act, old Polidere aſks one of 
Merope's courtiers who he is? * 
| P 
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plies, I am Euriſes, the fon of Nicander; Poli- 
dore then, ſpeaking of Nicander, talks in the 
tile of Homer's Neffor. 


Egli era humano 
Eliberal, quando appariva, tutti 
22 io mi ricordo ancora 
Diquanto ei feſteggio con bella pompa : 
Le ſue nozze con Silvia, ch'era figlia 
D' Olimpia edi Glicon fratel d Ipparcho. 
Ju dunque fir quel fanciullin che in corte 
Silvia condur ſolea quasi per pompa : 
Parmi” Paltir hieri : O quanto fiete preſti, 
Quanto voi v' affrettate, O giovinetti, 
A farvi adulti ed à gridar tacendo 
Che noi diam loco! - 


The moſt humane, moſt gen'rous of mankind, 
Where'er he went, reſpected and belov'd: 

O I remember well the feaſt he gave 

When to his Sylvia wedded, the fair daughter 
Of Glycon, brother of the brave Hipparchus, 
And chaſte Olympia: and art thou that infant 
Whom Sylvia to the court fo often brought, 
And fondly in her arms? alas ! methinks 

It was but yeſterday : how quickly youth 
Shoots up, and tells us we muſt quit the ſcene | 


In another place the ſame old man, being in- 
vited to the ceremony of the queen's marriage, 
ſays: . 


h curioſo 

Punto io non fon, paſſo ſtagione. Aſſai 

Veduti ho facrificii ; io mi recordo 

Di quello ancora quando il re Creſphonte 
Incomincio a regnar. Quella fu pompa. 
Ora piu non fi — a queſti tempi 
Di cotai ſacrificii, Più di cento 7 

ur 
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Fur le beſte ſivenate i ſacerdoti 


Riſplendean tutti, ed ove ti volgeſſi 
Altro non {1 vedea che argento ed oro. 


My time is paſt, and curioſity 

Is now no more: already I have ſeen 

Enough of nuptial rites, enough of pomp 

And ſacrifice : I ſtill remember well 

The great ſolemnity, when king Creſphontes 
Began his reign : O *twas a noble light! 

We cannot boaſt of ſuch in theſe our days ; 

A hundred' beaſts were offer'd up, the priefts 
In all their ſplendor ſhone, and nought was ſeen 
But gold and filver 


All theſe ſtrokes are natural, all agreeable to 
the characters and manners repreſented: ſuch fa- 
miliar dialogues would, no doubt, have been we# 
receiv'd at Athens; but Paris and our pit expect a 
ſimplicity of another kind. We may, perhaps, 
even boaſt of a more refined taſte than Athens it- 
ſelf, where, though the principal city of all Greece, 
it does not appear to me that they ever repreſente4 
any theatrical pieces except on the four ſolemn 
feſtivals ; whereas at Paris there 1s always more 
than one every day in the year. At Athens the 
number of the citizens was computed at only ten 
thouſand, and Paris has near eight hundred thou- 
ſand inhabitants; amongſt whom, I ſuppoſe, we 
may reckon thirty thouſand judges of drama- 
tic performances, and who really do paſs their 
judgments almoſt every day of their lives. 


In your tragedy you took the liberty to tran- 
ſlate that elegant and {imple compariſon from 
Virgil. 

Qualis populea mzrens Philomela ſub umbra 

Amiſſos queritur foetus, &c. 


Vol. XXII. | N But 
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But if I were to take the ſame in mine, they 
would fay it was fitter for an epic poem : ſuch a 
rigid — have we to pleaſe in what we call the 
public : 


Neſcis, heu ! neſcis noſtra faſtidia Romz : 
Et pueri naſum Rhinocerontis habent. 


The Engliſb have a cuſtom of finiſhing almoſt 
all their acts with a ſimile, but we expect that, in 
2 — the hero ſhould talk, and not a poet. 
Our audience is of opinion, that in an important 
criſis of affairs, in a council, in a vt lent paſſion, 
or a preſſing danger, princes and miniſters ſhould 
never make poetical compariſons. 

How could I ever venture to make the under 
characters talk together for a long time? With 

ou, thoſe converſations ſerve to prepare intereſt- 
ing ſcenes between the principal actors: they are 
like the avenues to a fine palace: but our ſpecta- 
tors are for coming into it at once, We muſt. 
therefore comply with the national taſte, which 
is, perhaps, grown more difficult from having 
been cloy'd, as it were, with ſuch a variety of fine 
performances: and yet —_ theſe recitals, 
which our exceſſive ſeverity condemns, how many 
beauties do I regret the loſs of! How does ſimple 
nature delight me, . though beneath a form that 
appears ſtrange to us X 

I have here, fir, given you ſome of thoſe reaſons 
which prevailed on me not to follow what I fo 
much admired, I was obliged, not without re- 

ret, to write a new Merope : I have done it in a 
| Tifferent manner; but I am far from thinking that 
I have therefore done it better, I look upon my- 
ſelf, with regard to you, as a traveller to whom an 
eaſtern monarch had made a preſent of ſome very 
rich ſtuffs: the king would certainly permit this 

| traveller 
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raveller to wear them according to the faſhion of 
is on country. 

My Merope was finiſhed in the beginning of the 
ear 17 30, pretty nearly as it now ſtands ; ſtudies 
another kind prevented me from bringing it on 
he ſtage : but what weighed moſt with me was, 
he hazard which I ran in producing it, after ſeve- 
| ſucceſsful pieces on almoſt the ſame ſubject, 
hough under different names. At length, how- 
er, I ventured to produce it, and the public gave 
pe a convincing proof, that they could conde- 
rend to ſee the ſame matter worked up in a dif- 
erent manner. That happened to our ftage 
hich we ſee every day in a gallery of pictures, 
there there are many of them on exactly the ſame 
abject. The judges are pleaſed by the obſerva- 
jon of theſe different manners, and every one 
arks down and enjoys, according to his own 
ate, the character of every painter. This is a kind 
f happy concurrence, which, at the ſame time 
hat it contributes towards the perfection of the 
t, gives the public a better inſight into it. If 
de French Merope has met with the ſame ſucceſs as 
he Italian, it is to you, fir, I am indebted for it; 
d that ſimplicity in your performance which I 
we taken for my model, and which I was always 
h admirer of. Though I walked in a different 
ath, you were always my guide. I could have 
ned, after the examples of the Italians and Eng- 
b, to employ the happy facility of blank verſe, 


nd have often called to mind this paſſage of 
cellar 


Tu fai purche]* imagine della voce 
Che riſponde da i ſaſſi, dove l' echo alberga. 
dempre nemica fu del noſtro regno, 
fu inventrice delle prime rime. 
M 2 But 
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But I am ſatisfied, as I have long ſince declare, 
that ſuch an attempt would never ſucceed | 
France, and it would be rather a mark of weakne 
than good ſenſe, to endeavour to ſhake off a yoke 
which ſo many authors have borne, whcſe work 
will laſt as long as the nation itſelf. Our pc 
try has none of thoſe liberties which yours ha 
and this is perhaps one of the reaſons why the 
Tialians got the ſtart of us, by three or fo 
centuries, in this moſt difficult and moſt delight 
ful art. | 
As I have endeavoured to imitate you in 
dy, I ſhould be glad to follow your example i 
other branches of literature, for which you are { 
eminently diſtinguiſhed : I could wiſh to form m 
taſte by yours in the ſcience of hiſtory : I do nd 
mean the empty barren knowledge of dates ani 
facts, that only informs us at what period of tim 
a man died, whe perhaps was a uſeleſs or a pern: 
cious member of ſociety; the ſcience of a diction 
ary, that loads the memory without improving ti 
mind: I mean that hiſtory of the human he: 
which teaches us men and manners, which lea 
us from error toerror, and from prejudice to pre 
judice, into the effects of the various paſſions an 
affections that agitate mankind : which ſhews u 
all the evils that ignorance, or knowledge mia 
plied, have produced in the world; and which 
above all, gives us a clue to the progreſs of ti 
arts, and follows them through the dangers of | 
many contending powers, and the ruin of ſo man 


empires. 

It is this which makes hiſtory delightful ; an 
it becomes ſtill more fo to me. by the place whic 
you will poſſeſs —_ thoſe who have plea! 
and inſtructed mankind. It will raiſe the emu 
tion of poſterity, to hear that your _— ha 

beſtuwt 
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beſtowed on you the moſt ſignal honours, that 
Verona has raiſed a ſtatue, with this inſcription, 
TO THE MARQUIS SCIPIO MAFFEI 
iN HIS LIFE TIME, An inſcription as beau- 
tiful in its kind as that at Montpellier to Lewis 
XIV. after his death. 

Deign, fir, to accept, with the reſpects of your 
fellow citizens, thoſe of a ſtranger, who eſteems 
and honours you as much as if he had been born 
at Verona. 


A 


WEE 


FROM 
Mr. de la LinptLLE to Mr. de VoLTairs. 


SIR, 


OU had the politeneſs to dedicate your tra- 
y of Merope to Mr. Maffei, and have 
ſerved the cauſe of literature both in Ttaly and 
France, by pointing out, from the perfect know- 
ledge which you have of the theatre, the different 
rules and conduct of the Halian and French ſtages, 
The partial attachment which you have to every 
thing that comes from Italy, added to your parti- 
cular regard for Mr, Mißei, would not permit you 
to cenſure the real faults of that excellent writer ; 
but as I have myſelf nothing in view but truth, 
and the advancement of the arts, I ſhall not be 
afraid to ſpeak the ſentiments of the judicious pub- 
lic, and which I am ſatisfied muſt be yours allo. 
The Abbe Desfontaines had already remarked 
ſome palpable errors in the Merope of Mr. Maffei. 
but, according to his uſual manner, with more 
rudeneſs than juſtice : he has mingled a few good 
criticiſms with many bad ones. This fatyriff, l 
univerſally 


EL LE v ö, 


* 
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univerſally decry'd, had neither knowledge enough 
of the Italian tongue, nor taſte enough to form an 
equitable judgment. 

This then is the opinion of the moſt judicious, 
amongſt thoſe literati waom I have conſulted, 
both in France and on the other fide of the Alps. 
Merope appears to every one of them, paſt diſpute, 
the moſt intereſting and truly tragic ſubject that 
was ever brought on the ſtage, infinitely beyond 
that of Athaliah ; becauſe Athaliah does not want 
to aſſaſſinate the young king, but is deceived by 
the High-Prieſt, who ſeeks revenge on her for her 
former crimes : whereas in Merope we fee a mo- 
ther, who, in revenging her ſon, is on the point 
of murthering that very ſon himſelf, her only de- 
fire, and her only hope: the intereſt of Merope 
therefore affects us in a very different manner from 
that of Athaliah : but it ſeems as if Mr. Maffei 
was fatisfy'd with what the ſubject naturally ſug- 
geſted to him, without making uſe of any thea- 
trical art in the conduct of it. 

I. The ſcenes, in many places, are not linked. 
together, and the ſtage is left void ; a faultwhich, 
in the preſent age, is looked upon as unpardon- 
able, even in the loweſt claſs of dramatic wri- 
ters. 

2. The actors frequently come in and go out 
without reaſon; a fault no leſs conſiderable. 

3. There is no probability, no dignity, no de- 
corum, no art in the dialogue: in the very firſt 
ſcene we ſee a tyrant reaſoning in the calmeſt 
manner with Merope, whoſe huſband and children 
he had murdered, and making love to her : this 
would have been hiſſed at Paris, even by the poor- 
eſt judges. | 

4. Whilſt the tyrant is thus ridiculouſly mak- 
ing love to the old queen, word is brought that 


M 4 they 
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they have found a young man who had commit- 
ted murder; but it docs not appear through the 
whole courſe of the play who it was he had killed : 
he pretends it was a thief, who wanted to ſteal his 
cloaths. How low, little, and poor, is this? 
it would not be borne in a farce at a country fair. 

5. The captain of the guard, provoſt, or what- 
ever you call him, examines the murtherer, who 
has a fine ring upon his finger: this ſcene is quite 
low comedy, and the ſtyle is agreeable to it, and 
worthy of the ſcene, 

6. The mother immediately ſuppoſes that the 
robber, who was killed, is her fon. It is pardon- 
able, no doubt, in a mother to fear every thing ; 
but a queen, who is a mother, ſhould have requir- 
ed better proofs, 

In the midſt of all theſe fears, the tyrant Po- 
iphone reaſons with Merope's waiting-woman 
about his pretended paſſion, "Theſe cold and inde- 
cent ſcenes which are only brought in to fill up 
the act, would never be ſuffer'd on a regular 
ſtage. You have only, ſir, modeſtly taken notice 
of one of theſe ſcenes, where Merope's woman de- 
fires the tyrant not to haſten the nuptials ; becauſe, 
ſhe ſays, her miſtreſs has an attack of a fever : 
but I, fir, will boldly aver, in the name of all the 
critics, that ſuch a converſation, and ſuch an an- 
ſwer, are only fit for Harlequin's theatre. 

8. Iwill ad moreover, that when the queen, 
imagining her ſon to be dead, tells us ſhe longs to 
pull the heart out the murtherer's breaſt, and tear 
it with her teeth, ſhe talks more like a Cannibal 
than an afflicted mother; and that decency ſhould 
be preſerv'd in every thing. 

. Zgiſthus, who was brought in as a robber, 
and who had ſaid that he had himſelf been attack- 
ed, is taken for a thief a ſecond time, and 2 

lore 
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before the queen, in ſpite of the king who not- 
withſtanding undertakes to defend him. The 
queen binds him to a pillar, is going to kill him 
with a dart; but, before ſhe throws it, aſks him 
ſome queſtions. Ægiſthus tells her, that his father 
is an old man, upon which the queen immediately 
relents. Is not this an excellent reaſon for chang- 
ing her mind, and imagining that Ægiſthus might 
be her own ſon? a moſt indiſputable mark to be 
ſure : is it ſo very extraordinary that a young man 
ſhould have wad father? Maffei has added this 
abſurdity, this deficiency of art and genius, to 
another even more ridiculous, which he had made 
in his firſt edition. Ægiſthus ſays to the queen, 
O Polydore, my father.” This Polydore was 
the wy man to whom Merope had entruſted the 
care of Ægiſtbus. At hearing the name of Poly- 
dore, the queen could no longer doubt that AZgi- 
flhus was her ſon: thus the piece was entirely at an 


end. This error was remov'd ; but remoy'd, we 


ſee, * make room for a greater. 
10. Whilſt the queen is thus ridiculouſly, and 
without any reaſon, in ſuſpence, occaſioned by 


the mention of an old man, the tyrant comes in, 


and takes Ægiſthus under his protection. The 

ng man, who ſhould have been repreſented as 
a hero, thanks the king for his life, with-a baſe 
and mean ſubmiſſion that is diſguſting, and entire- 
ly degrades the character of Ægiſſbus. 


11. At length Merope and the tyrant are left 


together: Merope exhauſts her reſentment in re- 
proaches without end. Nothing can be more 
cold and lifeleis than theſe ſcenes, full of decla- 


mation, that have no plot, intereſt, or contraſted. 


paſhon in them; they are ſchool-boys' ſcenes: 


every thing in a play, that is without action, is 
uſelofs. 8 ** | 5 
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1.. here is fo little art in this piece, that the 
author is always forced to employ confidents to fill 
up the itage. The fourth act begins with ano- 
ther cold and uſeleſs ſcene between the tyrant and 
the queen's waiting-woman : who, a little after- 
wards, lights, we know not how, on young Ægi- 
fthus, and perfuades him to reſt himſelt in the porch, 
merely to give the queen a fair opportunity of dif. 
patching him when he falls aſleep; which he does 
according to promiſe. An excellent plot this 
and then the queen comes a ſecond time, with an 
axe in her hand, in order to kill the young man, 
who is gone to ſleep for that purpoſe. This cir- 
cumſtance, twice repeated, is ſurely the height of 
barrenneſs, as the young man's ſleep is the height 
of ridicule. Mr. Maffei thinks there is genius 
and variety in this repetition, becauſe the queen 
comes in the firſt time with a dart, and the ſe- 
cond with an axe. What a ſtrange effect of 
fancy 
13. At laſt old Polydore comes in 4 proper, and 
prevents the queen from ftriking the blow. One 
would naturally imagine, that this happy inſtant 
muſt produce a thouſand affecting 4 / hve be- 
tween the mother and ſon; but we meet with 
nothing of this kind: Ag:i/thus flies off, and ſees 
no more of his mother : he has not ſo much as one 
ſcene with her. This betrays a want of genius 
that is inſupportable. Merope aſks the old man 
what recompence he demands ; and the old fool 
begs her to make him young again. Inthis man- 
ner the queen employs her time, which, doubt- 
leſs ſhe ſhould have ſpent inrunning after her ſon: 
all this is low, ill- placed, and ridiculous to the laſt 
degree, 
14. In the courſe of this piece the tyrant is al- 
ways for eſpouſing Merope; and, to compaſs = 
end, 
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end, he bids her agents tell her, that he wil! mur- 
ther all her ſervants, if ſhe does not conſent to 
give him her hand. What a ridiculous idea, and 
how extravagant a tyrant! Could not Mr. Maffei 
have found out a more ſpecious pretext to fave the 
honour of a queen, who had meanneſs enough to 
marry the murtherer of her whole family ? 

15. Another childiſh college trick: the tyrant 
fays to his confident, *©* I know the art of reign- 
ing; I'll put the bold and rebellious to death; 
„ give the reins to all kind of vice; invite my 
„ {ſubjects to commit the moſt atrocious crimes, 
and pardon the moſt guilty; expoſe the good 
«© to the fury of the wicked, &c. Did ever man 
pronounce ſuch vile ſtuff? This declaration of a 
regent of ſixteen, doth it not give us a fne idea of a 
man who knows how to govern ? Racine was con- 
demned for having made Mathan (in his Athaliab) 
ſay too much againſt himſelf; and yet Mathan 
talks reaſonably : but here it is to the lait degree 
abſurd to pretend, that throwing every thing into 
confuſion is the art of ruling well; it is rather the 
art of dethroning himſelf. One cannot read any 
thing ſo ridiculous without laughing at it. Mr. 
Maffe is a ſtrange politician, 

n a word, fir, this work of Maffei is a fine ſub- 
ject, but a very bad performance. Every body at 
Paris agrees, that it would not go through one re- 
preſentation ; and the ſenſible men in Italy have 
a very poor opinion of it. It is in vain the au- 
thor has taken ſo much pains in his travels, to en- 
gage the worſt writers he could pick upto tranſlate 
his tragedy : it was much eaſier for him to pay a 
tranſlator, than to make his piece a good one. 
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Mr. de VoLTaire to Mr. de la LIND ELLE. 


S IR, 


HE letter which you did me the honour to 

write to me entitles you to the name of Hy- 
percritic, which was given to the famous Scaliger. 
vou are truly a moſt redoubtable adverſary : if you 
treat Mr. Maffei in this manner, what am I to 
expect from you? I acknowledge that, in many 
points, you have too much reaſon on your fide, 
You have taken a great deal of pains to rake toge- 
ther a heap of brambles and briars; but why 
wou'd you not enjoy the pleaſure of gathering a 
few flowers? there are certainly many in Mr. 
Maffei; and which, I dare affirm, will flouriſh 
for ever. Such are the ſcenes between the mo- 
ther and ſon, and the narration of the cataſtrophe. 
I can't help thinking, that theſe ſtrokes are af- 
ſecting and pathetic. You ſay, the ſubject alone 
makes all the beauty ; but was it not the ſame 
ſubjectin other authors who have treated Merope ? 
Why, with the ſame affiftance, had they not the 
ſame ſucceſs? Does not this fingle argument 


prove, 
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prove, that Mr. Maffei owes as much to his genius 
as to his ſubject ? 

To be plain with you, I think Mr. Maffei has 
ſhewn more art than myſelf, in the manner b 
which he has contrived to make Merope thin 
that her ſon is the murtherer of her ſon. I could 
not bring myſelf to make uſe of the ring as he did; 
becauſe, after the royal ring that Baileau laughs at 
in his fatires, this circumſtance would always 
appear too trifling on our ſtage, We muſt con- 
form to the faſhions of our own age and nation ; 
and, for the ſame reaſon, we ought not lightly to 
condemn thoſe of foreigners. 

Neither Mr. Maffei nor I have ſufficiently ex- 
explain'd the motives that ſhould ſo ſtrongly in- 
cline Poliphontes to eſpouſe the queen. ' his is, 
perhaps, a fault inherent in the ſubjet; but I 

: muſt own I think this fault very inconſiderable, 
when the circumſtances it produces are fo inter- 
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eſting. 1 he grand point is to affect and draw 1 
| tears from the ſpectators. Tears were ſhed both 11 
at Verona and at Paris. This is the beſt anſwer 4 
: that can be made to the critics. It is impoſſible . 1 
to be perfect; but how meritorious is it to «4 "y 
move an audience, in ſpite of all our imperfec- 1 
8 tions! Moſt certain it is, that in Italy many * | 
things are paſſed over, which would not be par- 1 | 
doned in France firſt, becauſe taſte, decorum, Wot 
| and the ſtage itſelf, is not the ſame in both; 19384 
ſecondly, becauſe the Italians, having no city i 


where they repreſent dramatic pieces every day, 
cannot — be fo uſed to — of this kind as 


1 
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H 
: ourſelves. era, that ſplendid monſter, has | 5 ; 
; drove out Melpomene from among them; and 4 
ö there are ſo many of the Caſtrati there, that no 0 
room is left for Re cius and Afopus : but if ever =y 
| the Italians ſhould have a regular theatre, I 13 


believe 
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believe they would ſoon get beyond us: their 

are more extenſive, their language more 
tractable, their blank verſes eaſier to be made, 
their nation poſſeſſed of mere ſenſibility ; but 


they want encouragement, peace, plenty, &c. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


MEroye, Widow of Creſphontes, King of 
Meſſene. 

GIs TRHVUsS, Son of Merope. 

PoLlIT RON TES, Tyrant of Meſſene. 

NARBAS, an old Man. 

EvuRiICLEs, Favourite of 

Erxox, Favourite of Poliphontes. 

IsMENIA, Confidant of Merope. 


ScEnEatMESSENE, in. the Palace of Merope. 


CODED. eee. 
MEROP E. 


A 


. 


ACT IL. SCENE I. 


ISMENIA, MEROPE. 


I'm. ET not, great queen, thy ſoul for ever dwell 
On images of horror and deſpair ; 

The ftorm is paſt, and brighter days ſucceed : 

Long haſt thou taſted heav'n's ſevereſt wrath, 

Enjoy its bounties now: the gods, thou ſeeſt, 

Have bled our land with victory and peace; 

And proud Meſſene, after fifteen years 

Of foul diviſion and inteſtine wars, 

Now from her ruins lifts her tow'ring front, 

Superior to misfortune : now no more 

Shalt thou behold her angry chiefs ſupport 

Their jarring int'reſts, and in guilt alone 

United, ſpread deſtruction, blood, and laughter, 

Oer half thy kingdom, and diſpute the throne 

Of good Creſphontes : but the miniſters 

Of heav'n, the guardians of our ſacred laws, 

The rulers, and the people, ſoon ſhall meet, 

Free in their choice, to fix the pow'r ſupreme : 1 
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If virtue gives the diadem, tis thine : 
Thine by irrevocable right: to thee, 
The widow of Creſphontes, from our kings 
Deſcended, muſt devolve Meſſene's throne : 
Thou, whom misfortunes and firm conſtancy 
Have made but more illuſtrious, and more dear ; 
Thou, to whom ev'ry heart in ſecret ty'd—— 
Mer. No news of Narbas ! ſhall I never ſee 
My child again ? 
Im. Deſpaig not, madam : ſlaves 
Have been diſpatch'd on every fide ; the paths 
Of Elis all are open to their ſearch : 
Doubtleſs the object of your fears is plac'd 
In faithful hands, who will reſtore to you 
Their ſacred truſt. 
Mer. Immortal gods! who ſee 
My bitter griefs, will ye reſtore my ſon ? 
Is my Egiſthus living ? have you ſav'd 
My wretched infant? O preſerve him ſtill, 
And ſhield him from the cruel murth'rer's hand 
He is your ſon, the pure, the ſpotleſs blood 
Of your Alcides. Will you not protect 
The dear dear image of the beſt of men, 
The beft of kings, whoſe aſhes I adore. 
In But wherefore muſt this tender paſhon turn 
Thy foul afide from ev'ry other purpoſe ? 
Mer. I am a mother: can'ſt thou wonder yet? 
In. A mother's fondneſs ſhou'd not thus efface 
The duty of a queen, your character, 
And noble rank; tho” in his infant years 
You lov'd this ſon, yet little have you ſeen 
Or known of him. 
Mer. Not ſeen him, my Iſmenia ! 
O he is always preſent to my heart, 
Time has no pow'r to looſe ſuch bonds as theſe ; 
His danger ſtill awakens all my fears, 
And doubles my affection: once Pve heard 
From Narbas, and but once theſe tour years paſt, 
And that alas! but made me more unhappy. 
Egiſthus, then he told me, well deſerves 
A better fate ; he's worthy of his mother, 
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And of the gods, his great progenitors ; 
Expos d to ev'ry ill, his virtue braves, 


39 


And will ſurmount them: kope for cry thing 


From him, but be aware of Poliphontes. 


Iſm. Prevent him then, and take the reins of empire 


In your own hands. 

Mer. That empire is my ſon's : 
Perdition on the cruel ſtep-mother, 
The lover of herſelf, the ſavage heart, 
That cou'd enjoy the pleaſures of a throne, 


And diſinherit her own blood! O no: Iſmenia, 


If my Egiſthus lives not, what is empire, 


Or what is life to me ! I hou'd renounce them. 


I ſhou'd have dy'd when my unhappy lord 
Was baſely ſlain, by men and gods betray'd. 
O perfdy! O guilt! O! fatal day! 

O death ! for ever preſent to my fight ! 
Methinks ev'n now I hear the diſmal fhricks, 


I hear them cry, O ſave the king, his wife, 
His ſons :* I ſee the walls all ſtain'd with blood, 


The flaming palace, helpleſs women cruſa'd 
Beneath the ſmozking ruins, fear and tumult 


On ev'ry fide, arms, torches, death, and horror: 
Then, rolPd in duſt, and bathing in his blood, 


Creſphontes preſs'd me to his arms, uprais'd 
His dying eyes, and took his laſt farewel ; 


Whilſt his two hapleſs babes, the tender fruits 
Of our firſt love, thrown on the bleeding boſom 


Of their dead father, lifted up the hands 


Of innocence, and begg'd me to protect them 


A gainſt the barb'rous murtherers: Egiſthus 
Alone eſcap'd: ſome god defended him. 

O thou, who did'ſt prutect his infancy 
Watch o'er and guard him, bring him to my 
O let him from inglorious ſolitude 

Riſe to the rank of his great anceſtors ! 


eyes; 


Pve borne his abſence long, and groan'd in chains 


Theſe fifteen years: now let Ægiſthus reign 
Inſtead of Merope : for all my pains 


And ſorrows palt, be that the great reward. 


SCENE 
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SCENE H. 


MEROPE, ISMENIA, EURICLES. 


Mer. Well! what of Narbas, and my ſon ? 
Eur. Confus'd 


I ſtand before thee ; all our cares are vain; 

We've ſearch'd the banks of Peneus, and the fields 
Of fair Olympia, even to the walls 

Of proud Salmoneus, but no Narbas there 
Is to be found or heard of, not « trace 
Remaining of him. 

Mer. Narbas is no more, 
And all is loſt, 

Im. Whate'er thy fears ſu 
Thou till believ't ; and yet who knows but now, 
Ev'n whilſt we ſpeak, the happy Narbas coms 
To crown thy wiſhes, and 21 thy ſon. 

Eur. Perhaps his love, temper'd with fair diſcretion, 
Which long conceal'd Ægiſthus from the eyes 
Of men, may hide his purpos d journey from thee : 

He dreads the murth'rers hand, and ſtill protects him 
From thoſe who flew Creſphontes : we muſt ſtrive 
33 methods to elude the rage 

at cannot be oppos d: I have ſecur d 
Their paſſage hither, and have plac'd ſome friends 
Of moſt approved valour, whoſe ſharp eyes 
Will look abroad, and ſafe conduct them to thee. 

Mer. Pve plac'd my ſureſt confidence in thee. 

Eur. But what alas] can all my watchfulneſs 
And faithful cares avail thee, when the people 
Already meet to rob thee of thy right, 

And place another on Meſſene's throne ? 
Injuſtice triumphs, and the ſhameleſs croud, 


In proud contempt ot ſacred laws, incline 
To Poliphontes. 


Mer. Am I fall'n ſo low; 
And ſhall my fon return to be a ſlave ? 


To 
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To ſee a ſubject rais'd to the high rank 
Of his anceſtors, the blood of Jove 
Debas d, degraded, forc'd to own a maſter. 
Have I no friend, no kind protector left ? 
Ungrateful ſubje&s ! have you no regard, 
No rev'rence for the mem'ry of Creſphontes ? 
Have you ſo ſoon forgot his glorious deeds, 
His goodneſs to you ? 
Ear. Still his name is dear, 
Still they regret him, till they weep his fate, 
And pity thine : but pow'r intimidates, 
And makes them dread the wrath of Poliphontes. 
Mer. Thus, by my people ſtill oppreſs d, I fee 
Juſtice give way to faction, intreſt fill, 
The arbiter of fate, ſells needy virtue 
To pow'rful guilt; the weak muſt to the ſtrong 
For ever yield: but let us hence, and ſtrive 
To fre once more their coward hearts to 
And herce reſentment, for the injur'd b 
Of Hercules: excite the people's love ; 
Flatter their hopes; O tell *em, Euricles, 
Their maſter is return'd. 
Eur. Tue ſaid too much 
Already; Poliphontes is alarm'd: 
He dreads your fon ; he dreads your very tears: 
Reſtleſs ambition, that holds nothing dear 
Or ſacred but itſelf, has fill'd his ſoul 
With bitterneſs and pride : becauſe he drove 
The rufhan ſlaves from Pylos and Amphryſa, 
And ſav'd Meſſene from a band of robbers, 
He claims it as his conqueſt : for himſelf 
Alone he acts, and wou'd enſlave us all: 

He looks towards the crown, and to attain it 
Wou'd throw down ev'ry fence, break every law, 
Spill any blood that ſhall oppoſe him: they 
Who kill'd thy huſband were not more rev 
More bloody, than the cruel Poliphontes. 

Mer. I am entangled in ſome fatal ſnare 
On ev'ry ſide, danger and guilt ſurround me: 
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This Poliphontes, this ambitious ſubject, 
Whoſe crimes —— 


Eur. He's here: you muſt diſſemble. 


SCENE III. 


MEROPE, POLIPHONTES, EROX. 


Poli. Madam, 
At length I come to lay my heart before you: 
Pve ſerw'd the ſtate, and my ſucceſsful toils 
Have open'd me a paſſage to the throne : 
TY aſſembled chiefs a while ſuſpend their choice, 
But ſoon muſt fix it, or on Merope, 
Or Poliphontes : the unhappy feuds 
That laid Meſſene waſte, and fill'd the land 
With blood and ſlaughter, all are bury'd now 
In peaceful harmony, and we alone 
Remain to part the fair inheritance. | 
We ſhou'd ſupport each other's mutual claim; 
Our common int'reft, and our common foes, 
Love for our country, reaſon, duty, all 
Conſpire to join us, all anite to ſay 
The warrior, who reveng'd thy huſband, he 
Who ſav'd thy kingdom, may aſpire to thee. 
IT know theſe hoary locks, and wrinkled brow, 
Have little charms to pleaſe a youthful fair one. 
Thov'rt in the bloom of ſpring, and may'ſ deſpiſe 
The winter of my days; but ſtateſmen heed not 
Such fond objections : let the royal wreath 
Hide theſe grey hairs, a ſceptre and a queen 
Will recompenſe my toils : nor think me raſh, 
Or vain, you are the daughter of a king, 
I know you are, but your Meſſene wants 
A maſter now ; therefore remember, madam, 
If you wou'd keep your right, you muſt—divide it. 
Mer. Heav'n, that afflicts me with its bittreſt woes, 
Prepar'd me not for this, this cruel inſult : 
How dar'ſt thou afk it ? wert thou not the ſubject 
Of great Creſphontes ? think'ſt thou I will cer 
Betray 
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Betray the mem'ry of my deareſt lord, 


To ſhare with thoe his ſon's inheritance, 

Truft to thy hands his kingdom and his mother ? 
Think'f thou the royal wreath was made to bind 
A ſoldier's brows ? 

Pali. That ſoldier has a right 

To rule the kingdom which his arm defended. 
What was the firſt that bore the name of king, 

But a ſucceſ:ful ſoldier ? he who ſerves 

His country well requires not anceſtry 

To make him noble: the inglorious blood, 

Which I receiv'd from him who gave me life, 

I ſhed already in my country's cauſe, 

It low'd for thee ; and, ſpite of thy proud ſcorn, 
I muſt av leaſt be equal to the kings 

I have ſubdued : but, to be brief with you, 

The throne will ſoon be mine, and Merope 

May ſhare it with me, if her pride will deign 
T'accept it: Pve a pow'rtul party, madam. 

Mer. A party! wretch, to trample on our laws: 

Is there a party which thou dar'ſt ſupport 
Againſt the king's, againſt the royal race? 

Is this thy faith, thy folemn vows, thy oath, 
Sworn to Creſphontes, and to me; the love, 

The honour due to his illuftrious ſhade, 

His wretched widow, and his hapleſs fon ; 

The gods he ſprang from, and the throne they gave ? 

Pali. Tis doubttul whether yet your fon ſurvives ; 

But grant that, from the manſions of the dead, 

He ſhou'd return, and in the face of heav'n 
Demand his throne, believe me when I fay 

He wou'd demand in vain ; Meſſene wants 

A maſter worthy of her, one well proy'd, 

A king who cou'd defend her: he alone 

Shou'd wield the ſceptre who can beſt revenge 

His country's cauſe : Ægiſthus is a child, 

Yet unexperienc'd in the ways of men, 

And therefore little will his birth avail him ; 
Nought hath he done for us, and nought deſerv'd : 
He cannot purchaſe at ſo cheap a rate 

Meſſene's throne, the right of pow'r ſupreme 


Deſcends 
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Deſcends no more, the gift of nature, here 
From ſon to ſon ; it is the price of toil, 
Of labour, and of blood; tis virtue's meed, 
Which I ſhall claim: have you fo ſoon forgot, 
The ſavage ſons of Pylos and Amphryſa, 
Thoſe lawleſs plund'rers ? think on your Creſphontes, 
And your defenceleſs children, whom they flew : 
Who ſav'd your country then? who ſtopp'd their fury? 
Who put your foes to flight, and chaſed them hence ? 
Did not this arm revenge that murther'd lord 
Whom yet you weep ? theſe, madam, are my rights, 
The rights of valour : this is all my rank, 
This all my title, and let heav'n decide it. 
If thy Egiſthus comes, by me perhaps 
He may be taught to live, by me to reign : 
Then ſhall he ſee how Poliphontes guides 
The reins of empire. I eſteem the blood 
Of great Alcides, but I fear it not; 
I look beyond Alcides' race, and fain 
Wou' d imitate the god from whom he ſprung : 
I wou'd defend the mother, ſerve the ſon ; 
Be an example to him, and a father, 
Mer. O, fir, no more of your affected cares; 
Your gen'rous offers, meant but to inſult 
My hapleſs fon ; if you wou'd wiſh to tread 
In great Alcides' ſteps, reſerve the crown 
For his deſcendent : know, that demi-god 
Was the avenger of wrong'd innocence ; 
No raviſher, no tyrant ; take thou care, 
And with his valour imitate his juſtice ; 
Protect the guiltleſs, and defend your king, 
Elſe ſhalt thou prove a worthleſs ſucceſſor. 
If thou wou'd'ſt gain the mother, ſeek the ſon ; 
Go, bring him to'me ; bring your maſter here, 
And then perhaps I may deſcend to you: 
But I will never be the vile accomplice, * 
Or the reward of guilt like thine. 


SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 


POLIPHONTES, EROX. 


Er. My lord, 


Did you * to move her? Does the throne 


Depend on her capricious will? Muſt ſhe 
Conduct you to it? 


Poli. "Twixt that throne and me, 
Erox, I ſee a dreadful precipice 
I muſt o'erleap, or periſh : — 
Ex Egiſthus; and the fickle croud, 
If he returns, perhaps = bend towards him, 
In vain his father's and his brother's blood, 
Have open'd wide my paſſage to the throne ; 
In vain hath fortune caſt her friendly veil 
Oer all my crimes; in vain have I oppreſs'd 
The blood of kings, whilſt the deluded people 
Ador'd me as their friend, if yet there lives 
A hateful offspring of Alcides race: 
If this lamented fon ſhou'd e er again 
Behold Meſſene, fifteen years of toil 
At once are loſt, and all my hopes o'erthrown ; 
All the fond prejudice of birth and blocd 
Will ſoon revive, the mem'ry of Creſphontes, 
A hundred kings for his proud anceſtors, 
The boaſted honour of a race divine, 
A mother's tears, her ſorrows, her deſpair, 
All will conſpire to ſhake my feeble pow'r, 
Egiſthus is a foe I muſt ſubdue : 
I wou'd have cruſh'd the ſerpent in his ſhell, 
But that the diligent and ſubtle Narbas 
Convey'd him hence, cer fince that time conceal'd 
In ſome far diſtant land, he hath efſcap'd 
My narroweſt ſearch, and baffled all my care: 
I ſtoppꝰ'd his couriers, broke th” intelligence 
Twixt him and Merope ; but fortune oft 
Deſerts us: from the filence of oblivion 
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Sometimes a ſecret may ſpring forth; and heav'n, 
By flow and folemn ſteps, may bring down ven 

Er. Depend, undaunted, on thy profp'rous fate; 
Prudence, thy guardian god, ſhall ſtill protect thee : 
Thy orders are obey d; the ſoldiers watch 
Each avenue to Elis and Meſſene: 

If Narbas brings Zgiſthus here, they both 
Muft die. " 

Pali. But fay, can't thou depend on thoſe 
Whom thou haſt plac'd to intercept them ? 

Er. Yes: | 
None of them know whoſe blood is to be ſhed, 
Or the king's name whom they muſt ſacrifice. 
Narbas is painted to them as a traitor, 

A guilty vagabond, that ſeeks ſome place 
Of refuge ; and the other, as a ſlave, 
A murth rer, to be yielded up to juſtice. 

Poli. It muſt be E: this crime, and I have done; 
And yet, when I have rid me of the ſon, 

I muſt poſſeſs the mother: twill be uſeful : 

I ſhall not then be branded with the name 

Of an uſurper; ſhe will bring with her 

A noble portion in the people's love: 

I know their hearts are not inclin'd to me; 
With fears dejected, or inflam'd with hope, 
Still in extremes, the giddy multitude 
Tumultuous rove, and intreſt only binds them, 
That makes them mine. Erox, thy fate depends 
On my ſucceſs; thou art my beſt ſupport: + 
Go, and unite them; bribe the-ſordid wretch 
With gold to ſerve me, let the ſubtle courtier 
___ my favours; raiſe the coward ſoul, 

pire the valiant, and careſs the bold ; 

Perſuade and promiſe, threaten and implore: 

Thus far this tword hath brought me on my way; 

But what by courage was begun, by art 

We muſt — 4 83 monſter, 

The le, mu ooth' ttry's 1: 
peop 2 pow” 


Pm fear d already, but I wou 
Exp of the FixsT Acr. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 


MEROPE, EURICLES, ISMENIA. 


Mer. ng thou heard nothing of my dear Zgi- 
us ? 

No news from Elis frontiers? O, too well 
I know the cauſe of this ill-boding filence ! 

Eur. In all our ſearch we have diſcover'd nought, 
Save a young ſtranger, recking with the blood 
Of one whom he had murther'd : we have chain'd, 
And brought him hither. 

Mer. Ha! a murtherer, | 
A ſtranger too! whom, think'ſ thou, has he lain ? 
My blood runs cold. 

Eur. The mere effect of love 
And tenderneſs : each little circumſtance 
Alarms a ſoul like thine, that ever dwells 
On one ſad object; tis the voice of nature, 
And will be heard; but let not this diſturb thee, 
A common accident : our borders lon 
Have been infeſted with theſe ruftian ** 
The baneful fruit of our inteſtine broils; 
Juſtice hath loft her pow'r ; our huſbandmen 
Call on the for vengeance, and lament 
'The blood of half their fellow-citizens, 
Slain by each other's hand: but, be compos'd, 
Theſe terrors are not thine. 

Mer. Who is this ſtranger ? 
Anſwer me, tell me. 

Eur. Some poor nameleſs wretch, 
Such he appears ; brought up to infamy, 
To guilt, and forrow. 

Mer. Well, no matter who, 
Or what he is; let him be brought before me. 
Important truths are A to light 

| 2 
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By meaneſt inſtruments. Perhaps my ſoul 
Is too much mov'd ; pity a woman's weakneſs, 
Pity a mother who has all to fear, 
And nothing to neglect: let him appear; 
Tu ſee, and queſtion him. 
Eur. Your orders, madam, 
Shall be obey'd. 
Tell 'em to bring him here, [To Imenia. 
Before the queen. 
Mer. I know my cares are vain ; 
But grief o'erpow'rs, and hurries me to acts 
Perhaps imprudent ; but you know Tue cauſe 
For my deſpair ; they have dethron'd my ſon, 
And wou' d inſult the mother: Poliphontes 
Hath ta'en advantage of my helpleſs ſtate, 
And dar'd to offer me his hand. 
Eur. Thy woes | 
Are greater even than thou think'ſ they are. 
I know this marriage wou'd debaſe thy honour, 
And yet I ſee it muſt be ſo; thy fate 
Hath bound thee to it by the cruel ue 
Of dire neceſſity : I know it wears 
A dreadful aſpect, yet perchance may prove 
The only means of placing on the throne 
Its rightful maſter, fo thi aſſembled chiefs 
And ſoldiers think; they wiſſi 
Mer. My ſon wou'd ne'er 
Conſent to that; no: poverty and exile, 
With all their poins, were far leſs dreadful to him 
'Than theſe baſe nuptials. 
Zur. If d affert his rights 
Alone, ſuffic'd to ſeat him on the throne, 
Doubtleſs his pride wou'd ſpurn the ſhameful bond : 
© But if his ſoul is by misfortune taught 
To know itſelf, if, prudence guides his ſteps, 


If his on int'reſt, if his friends advice, 

And above all, neceſſity, the firſt 

Of human laws, have any influence o'er him, 
' He wov'd perceive, that his unhappy mother 

Cou'd not beſtow on him a dearer mark 

Of her affection. 
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Mer. Ha! what ſay'ſt thou? 
Eur. Truth, 
Unwelcome truth, which nothing but my zeal, 
And your misfortunes, ſhou'd have wreſted from me. 
Mer. Wou' dſt thou perſuade me then, that int'reſt Cer 
Can get the better of my fix'd averſion 
For Poliphontes, you who painted him 
In blackeſt colours to me? 
Ear. 1 —_—_— him 
Ev'n as he is, moſt dang'rous and bold ; 
I know his raſhneſs, — I know his pow'r; 
— can 2 — he's _— an heir. 
ſay, you love Zgiſthus. 
Mer. 1 Tm ap of, wg 4, IDA 
Still more deteſted : wherefore talk'f thou thus 
Of marriage and of empire? ſpeak to me 
Of my dear fon ; and tell me if he lives ; 
Inform me, Euricles. 


Eur. Behold the 
Whom you defir'd to queſtion y fer, he comes. 
SCENE IL 


MEROPE, EURICLES, AGISTHUS in chains, 
ISMENIA, Guards. 


LEGETHUS, at the bettem of the fage. [To Iſmeniĩa. 


E that the great unfortunate, the queen, 
Whoſe glory and whoſe forrows reach'd ev'n me 
Amidft the deſert wild where I was hid ? 
Im. "Tis the. 
Egiſ. Thou great creator of mankind ! 
Thou, Ag didſt form thoſe matchleſs charms, look 
own 
And guard thy image: virtue on a throne 
Is ſure the fi = faireſt work of heav'n. 
Mer. Is that the murth'rer ? Can ſuch features hide 
A cruel heart? Come —_ unhappy youth, 
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Be not alarm'd, but anſwer me; whoſe blood 
Is on thy hands ? 
gi). O, queen, forgive me; fear, 
ReſpeR, and grief, bind up my trembling lips. 
I cannot ſpeak ; her preſence ſhakes my ſoul 
With terror and amazement. [Turning to Euricles. 
Mer. Tell me whom 
Thy arm has ſlain. 5 
Egiſ Some bold preſum tuous youth, 
Whom fate condemn'd to fall the wretched victim 
Of his own raſlineſs. 
Meg. Ha! a youth ! my blood 
Runs cold within me: didſt thou know him? 
gil. No: 
Meſſene's walls, her fields, and citizens, 
Are new to me. + 
Mer. And did this unknown youth 
Attack thee then ? *twas in thy own defence ? 
Agiſ. Heav'n is my witneſs, I am innocent. 
Juſt on the borders of Pamiſus, where 
A temple ſtands, facred to Hercules, 
Thy great progenitor, I offer d up 
'To the avenger of wrong'd innocence 
My humble prayers for thee; I had no victims, 
No precious gifts to lay before him ; all 
[ had to give him, was a ſpotleſs heart, 
And ſimple vows, the poor man's hecatomb : 
It ſeem'd as if the god receiv'd my homage 
With kind affection, for I felt my heart 
By more than common reſolution fir'd: 
Two men, both arm'd, and both unknown, ſurpris'd 
me ; 
One in the bloom of youth, the other ſunk 
Into the vale of years: what brings thee here? 
They cry'd, and wherefore for Aleides' race 
Art thou a ſuppliant ? At this word they rais'd 
The dagger to my breaſt ; but heav'n preſerv'd me. 
Pierc'd o'er with wounds, the youngeſt of them fell 
Dead at my feet ; the other baſely fled 
Like an aſſaſſin: knowing not what blood 


I might 
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I might have ſhed, and doubtful of my fate, 
I threw the bloody corpſe into the ſea, 
And fled ; your ſoldiers ſtopp'd me; at the name 
Of Merope, I yielded up my arms, 
And they have brought me hither, 
Eur. Why theſe tears, 
My royal miſtreſs ? 
Mer. Shall I own it to thee ? 
I melted with compaſſion, as he told 
His melancholy tale ; I know not why, 
But my heart ſympathiz'd with his diſtreſs : 
It cannot be, I bluſh to think it, yet 
Methought I trac'd the features of Creſphontes : 
Cruel remembrance ! wherefore am I mock'd 
With ſuch deceitful images as theſe, 
Such fond delufions ? 
Eur. Do not then embrace 
Such vain ſuſpicions, he's not that barbarian, 
That vile impoſtor, which we thought him. 
Mer. No: 
Heav'n hath imprinted on his open front 
The marks of candour, and of honeſty. 
Where wert thou. born ? 
gi. In Elis. 
Mer. Ha! in Elis! 
In Elis } fay'it thou? Knowſt thou aught of Narbas, 
Or of Zgiſthus ? Never hath that name 
Yet reach'd thine ear ? What rank, condition, friends, 
Who was thy father? 
LEgiſ. Polycletes, madam, 
A poor old man or Narbas, or Egiſthus, 
whom thou it, I am a ſtranger. 
Why nts" + wah 
y mock ye thus a appy mortal ? 
A little dawn of hope juſt — noe me, 
And now my eyes are plung'd in deepeſt night : 
Say, what rank did thy parents hold in Greece ? 
gi If virtue made nobility, old Sirris 
And Falycleres, from whoſe blood I ſprang, 
Are not to be deſfpis'd: their lot indeed 
Was humble, but their exemplary virtues | 
N 4 | Made 
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Made even reſpectable: 7 
Cloath'd in ſis rudic gp honeſt father 
Obeys the laws, does all the good he can, 
And only fears the gods. 

Mer. How ſtrangely he affects me! ev'ry word 
Has ſome new charm . (de 
But wherefore left you then [Turning to Eg. 

'The good old man ? It muſt be dreadtul to him 
To loſe a ſon like thee. 
Eg. A fond defire * 
Of glory led me hither: I had heard 
Of your Meſſeneꝰs troubles, and your own : 
Oft had I heard of the illu ſtrious queen, 
Whole virtues merited a better fate; 
The ſad recital mov'd my ſoul ; aſham'd 
To ſpend at Elis my inglorious days, 
I long'd to brave the terrors of the field 
Beneath thy banners: this was my deſign, 
And this alone: an idle thirſt of tame 
Miſled my ſteps, and in their helpleſs age 
Ferſuaced me to leave my wretched parents: 
Lis my firſt fault, and I have ſuffer'd for it: 
Heav'n hath aveng'd their cauſe, and I am fall'n 
Luo a fatal ſnare. | 
Mer. "Tis plain he is not, 
Cannot be guilty ; falſchood never dwells 
With ſuch ingenuous ſweet fimplicity : 
Heav'n has conducted here this hapleſs youth, 
And I will ftretch the hand of mercy on him : 
It is enough for me he is a man, 
And moſt unfortunate ; my ſon perhaps 
Ev'n now laments his more diſtreſsful fate: 
O he recals ÆEgiſthus to my thoughts: 
Their age the ſame; perhaps Ægiſthus now 
Wanders like him from clime to clime, unknown, 
Unpity'd, ſuffers all the bitter woes 
And cruel ſcory that waits on penury : 
Mis'ry like this will bend the firmeſt ſoul, 
And wither all its virtues: lot ſevere 
For a king's offspring, and the blood of gods 
O if at leaſ.— 
SCENE 


, 
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SCENE II. 


MEROPE, ZAGISTHUS, EURICLES, ISMENIA. 


Im. Hark! madam, heard you not 
Their loud tumultuous cries? You know not what— 
Mer. Whence are thy fears ? | 
Im. Tis Poliphontes triumph: 
The wav ring people flatter his ambition, 
And give their voices for him; he is chos'n 
Meſſene's king: tis done. 
LEgiſ. I thought the gods 
Had on the throne of her great Anceſtors 
Plac'd Merope: O heav'n ! the greater ſtill 
Our rank on earth, the more have we to fear : 
A poor abandon'd exile, like myſelf, 
Is leſs to be lamented than a queen: 
But we have all our ſorrows [Egiſthus is ld 
Eur. I foretold it: [To Merope. 
You were to blame to ſcorn his proffer'd hand, 
And brave his pow't. 
Mer. I ſee the precipice 
That opens wide its horrid gulph before me; 
But men and gods deceiv'd me; I expected 
Juſtice from both, and both refus'd to grant it. 
Eur. I will aſſemble yet our little force 
Of truſty friends, to anchor our poor bark, 
And ſave it from the fury of the ſtorm ; 
To ſhield thee from the inſults of a tyrant, 
And the mad rage of an ungrateful people. 


SCENE N. 


MEROPE, ISMENIA. 


Fm. Tis not the people's fault; they love you ſtill, 
And wor d preſerve the honour of your crown: 


N 5 They 
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They wiſh to ſee you join'd to Poliphontes, 
That from your hand he then might ſeem to hold 
The ſov reign pow'r. 
Mer. They give me to a tyrant, 
Betray Zgiſthus, and enſlave his mother. 
In. They call you to the throne of your fore father: : 
Obey their voice ; it is the voice of heav'n. 
Mer. And woud'ſt thon have me purchaſe empty 
honours 
With infamy and ſhame ? 


SCENE V 


MEROPE, EURICLES, ISMENIA. 


Eur. O queen, I tremble 
To ſtand before thee: now prepare thy heart 
For the moſt dreadful ſtroke ; call forth thy courage 
To bear the news. 
Mer. I have no courage leſt, 
"Tis worn out by misfortune : but no matter. 
Proceed, inform me. 
Eur. All is paſt; and fate — 
I can no more. 
Mer. Go on: my ſon 
Zur. He's dead: 
It is too true: the dreadful news hath ſhock d 
Your friends, and froze their active zeal. 
Mer. My ſon, 
Egiſthus, dead ! 
Im. O gods! 
Eur. Some baſe aſſaſſins 
Had in his paſſage laid the ſnarcs of death; 
The horrid crime is done. 
Mer. O hateful day ! 
Why ſhines the ſun on ſuch a wretch as me? 


——— 


- He'sloſt; he's gone: what cruel hand deftroy'd him! 


Who ſhed his blood, the laſt of my ſad race? 4 
| ape, 
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Eur. It was that ſtranger, that abandon'd ſlave, 
Whoſe perſecuted virtue you admir d, 
For whom ſuch pity roſe in your kind breaſi; 
Ev'n he whom you protected. 
Mer. Can it be! 
Was he that monſter ? 
Eur. We have certain proofs, 
And have diſcover'd two of his companions, 
Who, lurking here, were ftill in ſearch of Narbas, 
Who had eſcap'd them: he who ſlew Zgiſthus 
Had taken — your ſon theſe precious ſpoils, 
[The armour ous at a diftance at the further end of 
tDe 
The armour which 014 Narbas bore from hence. 
The traitor, that he might not be diſcover d, 
Had thrown aſide theſe bloody witneſſes. 
Mer. What haſt thou told me? O theſe trembling 


Did on Creſphontes put that very armour 7 
When firſt he went to battle. Le dear reliques, 
O to what hands were ye deliver d] monſter, 
To ſeize this ſacred armour. 

Eur. "Tis the ſame 
Egiſthus did bring hither. 
Mer Now behold it 

Stain'd with his blood! but in Alcides _ 

Did they not ſee a poor old man ? 

Zur. Twas Narbas: 
So Poliphontes ons. 

Mer. O dreadful truth 
The villain, to conceal his crime, hath caſt. 
His body to the waves, and bury'd him 
In the rude ocean: Ol ſee it all. 
All my fad fate: O my unhappy fon 


Eur. = N you not have the traitor. brought before 


And — here ? 


SCENE 
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SCENE VI. 


MEROPE, EURICLES, ISMENIA, EROX, guards, 


Er. Permit me in the name 
Of Poliphontes, my rejected maſter, 
Perbaps rejected but becauſe unknown, 
To offer you, in this diftreſsful hour, 
His beſt aſſiſtance: he already knows 
Egiſthus is no more, and bears a part 
In your misfortunes | 
Mer. That I know he does, 6 
A joyful part, and reaps the fruits of them, 
The throne of my Creſphontes, and Egiſthus. 
Er. That throne he withes but to ſhare with yor, 
And throw his ſceptre at thy feet; the crown 
He hopes will make him worthy of thy hand : 
But to my hands the murth'rer muſt be giv'n, 
For ſacred is the pow'r of puniſhment, 
* Tis a kirg's duty; he alone muſt wield 
The ſword of juſtice, the throne's beſt ſupport, 
'That to his people and to you he owes ; 
Mid' hymen rites the murth'rers blood ſhall flow, 
A grateful ſacrifice. 
Mer. My hand alone 
Shall ſtrike the fatal blow: though Poliphontes 
Reigns o'eneſſene, he muſt leave to me 
The work of vengeance : let him keep my kingdom, 
But yield to me the right of puniſhment: 
On that condition, and on that alone, 
I will be his: go, and prepare the rites ; 
This hand, freſh bleeding frm the traitor's boſom, 
Shall at the altar join with Poliphontes. X 
Er. Doubtleſs, the king, whoſe ſympathetic heart 
Feels for your woes, will readily conſent 


SCENE 
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SCENE VI. 


MEROPE, EURICLES, ISMENIA. 


Mer. O Euricles, this vile deteſted marriage, 
Whate'er I promis d, ne'er will come to paſs : 
This arm ſhall pierce the ſavage murth'rer's breaſt, 
And inſtant turn the dagger to my own. 
Erox. O] madam, let me by the gods conjure you 
Mer. They have oppreſs d me forely ; I have been 
Too long the object of their wrath divine: 
They have depriv'd me of my deareſt child, 
And at their altars ſhall I aſk a huſband ? 
Shall I conduct a ftranger tothe throne 
Of my forefathers ? wou'd'ſt thou have me join 
The Hymeneal to the fun'ral torch ? 
Shall Merope ſtill raiſe her weeping eyes 
To heav'n, that ſhines no more on my Zgiſthus ? 
Shall ſhe wear out her melancholy days | 
Beneath a hateful tyrant, and ex 
In tears and anguiſh an old age of ſorrow ? 
When all is loſt, and not ev'n hope remains, 
To live, is ſhameful, and to die, our duty. 


SDDDSSPEDSHDSSDSSSESISCSS 
ACT BE-SCENE L 


NARBAS. 


O grief! O horror! O the weight of age! 
The youthful hero's warm imprudent ardor 
Was not to be reftrain'd ; his courage burſt 
Th' inglorious chains of vile obſcurity, 

And he is loſt to me, perhaps for ever. 
How ſhall I dare to 2 my royal mĩſtreſs ! 
Unhappy Narbas ! hither art thou come 
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Without Egiſthus; Poliphontes reigns, 
That ſubtle proud artificer of fraud, 
That ſavage murth'rer, who purſued us ſtill 
From clime to clime, and laid the ſnares of death 
On ev'ry fide, fix d on the facred throne, 
Whi h by his crimes ſo oft he hath profan'd, 
The proud fits, and ſmiles ſecure : 
Hide me, ye from his all-piercing eye, 
And fave Ægiſthus from 4265 24 wh ſword : 

O guide me, heav'n, to his ppy mother, 
And let me periſh at her feet! once more 
I ſee the palace, wherethe beſt of kings 
Was baſely ſlain, and his defenceleſs child 
Sav'd in theſe arms; and after fifteen years 
Shall I return to fill a mother's heart 
With anguiſh ? who will lead me to the queen? 
No friend appears to guide me :. but behold, 
Near yonder tomb I fee a weeping croud, 
And hear their loud laments ! within theſe walls 


For ever dwells ſome perſecuting god. 


SCENE IL 


— 


Ijm. What bold intruder pets thus unknown 
u 


To the queen's preſence, an rbs the peace 
Of her retirement ? comes he from the tyrant 
A ſpy upon our griefs, to count the tears 
Of he afflicted ? 

Nur. Whoſoe'er thou art, 
Excuſe the boldneſs of a poor old man; 
Forgive th intruſion; I wou'd fee the queen, 
Perhaps may ſerve her. 

I/m. What a time is this 
Which thou haſt chos'n to interrupt her grief ! 

| Roſpect 
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7 gend her fight. 
Un ger, nor 0 t. 

> © bs cms of the avenging gods, 
Have pity on my age, my misfortunes : 
I am no ſtranger here: O, if you ſerve 
And love the queen, forgive the tears that long 
Have flow'd for her, and truſt a heart that feels 
For Merope as deeply as thy own. 
What tomb is that where you ſo late did join 
Your griefs ? | 

Im. The tomb of an illuſtrious hero, 
A wretched father, and a hapleſs king, 
The tomb of great Creſphontes. 


Nar. My loyd maſter! [Ong toward: the tomb. 
Ye honour'd aſhes ! 


In. But Creſphontes' wife 
Is more to be lamented till. 
Nar. What worſe 
Cou'd happen to her? 
Im. A moſt dreadful ſtroke ; 
Her ſon is flain. 
Nar. Her ſon ! Zgiſthus ! gods! 
And is Egiſthus dead? 
Im. All know it here 
Too well. 
Nar. Her fon | 
In. A barbarous aſſaſſin 
Did flay him at Meſſene's gates. 
Nar. O death, 
I did foretel thee : horror and deſpair ! 
E the queen ſure, and art thou not deceiv'd ? 
Vn. O-'tis too plain; we have undoubted proofs ; 
It muſt be ſo: he is no more. 
Nar. Is this 
The fruit of all my care? 
Im. The wretched queen, 
Abandon'd to deſpair, will ſcarce ſurvive him: 
She liv'd but for her child, and now the ties l 
Are loos d that bound her to this hated liſe: 
But, e'er ſhe dies, with her own hand ſhe waits 
To pierce the murthyrer's heart, and be revengę d; 
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Eyn at Creſphontes' tomb his blood ſhall flow. 
Soon will the victim, by the king's permiſſion, 
Be hither brought, to periſh at her feet : 
But Merope is loſt in grief, and therefore 
Wou'd wiſh to be alone: you muſt retire. 

Nar. H it be ſo, why ſhou'd I ſeek the queen? 
I will but viſit yonder tomb, and die. 


SCENE IL 


FSMENIA [Abe] 


This old man ſeems moſt worthy : how he wept ! 
Whilſt the unfeeling ſlaves around us ſeem, 

Like their proud maſter, but to mock our ſorrows : 
What int'reſt cou'd he have F yet tranquil pity 
Doth ſeldom ſhed ſo many tears ; — 2 
He mourn'd the loſt Ægiſthus like a father : © 
He muſt be ſought—but here's a dreadful fight. 


SCENE TV. 


MEROPE, ISMENIA, EURICLES, AGISTHUS 


in chains, guards, ſacrificers. 
Mer. [ Near the tomb.) Bring forth that horrid victim 
to my fight; 


I muſt invent ſome new unheard of torment, 
That may be equal to his crime ; alas ! 
Not to my grief, that were impoſſible. 
gi, Dear have I bought thy momentary kindneſs, 
23 of innocence, protect me now ! 
Ear. Before the traitor ſuffers, let him name 
His vile accomplices. 
Mer. He muſt ; he ſhall : [ Coming forward” 
Say, monſter, what induc'd thee to a crime 
So horrible to nature ! how had I 
Fer injur'd thee ? | 


Exif 
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gi. Now bear me witneſs, 


You who revenge the perjuries of men 
If Ger my lips knew fraud or baſe impoſture ; 
T told thee nought but fimple truth; thy heart, 
Fierce as it was, relented at my tale, 
And you ftretch'd forth a kind protecting hand 
So ſoon is juſtice weary of her taſk ? 
Unweeting I have ſhed ſome precious blood: 
Whoſe was it, tell me, what new int'reſt ſways thee ? 
Mer. What intereſt ? barbarian ! 
Agi. Oer her cheek 
A deadly paleneſs ſpreads : it wounds my ſoul 
To ſee her thus, O I wou' d ſpill my blood 
A thouſand times to ſave her. 
Mer. Subtle villain ! | 
How artfully difſembled is that grief ! 
He kills me, and yet ſeems to weep — 
T'Sbe falls back 222 
Zar. Madam, revenge yourſelf, (ute on 
the ad efomac, cal che dias of fines. 
gi Is this the royal juſtice of a court ? 
Ye praiſe and flatter firſt, and then condemn me. 
Why did I leave my peaceful folitude ! 
O good old man, what will thy forrows be, 
And thou, unhappy mother, whoſe dear voice 
80 oft ſoretold 
Mer. Barbarian, and haſt thou 
A mother? I had been a mother yet 


But for th | pony may hong Sa ſon. 
Il thus py, if he wa 
— thy ſon, I ought to Er for it; 


But though my hand was — et my heart 5 
Was innocent: heavin knows! a 4 4 have givin 
This day my life to ſave or his or thine, 
Mer. Did'ſt thou take this armour from him? 
gi. No: 
It is my own. 
Mer. What ſay'ſ thou? 
Eg. Yes; I ſwear 
thee, by him, by all thy anceſtors, 
My faher gas i me that preciow gi 
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Mer. Thy father! where? in Elis? how he moves 
What was his name ? ſpeak, anſwer. (me 
ey; Polycletes : 
Tve told thee ſo already. 
Mer. O thou riv'it 


My heart : what fooliſh pi p'd my pe ? 
It b too much: aſſiſt me, Hos bring here 


The monſter, the perfidious— [ Lifting up the dagger. 
O ye manes 

my _ — ow bloody arm 

Nar. g Entering on a ſudden. 
What 9 thou do ? — 

Mer. Who calls ? | 

Nar. Stop: ſtop—alas ! 
If I but name his mother, he's undone. 

= — traitor. 


"Fail iſ. "ne, father ! Turning towards Narbas. 
2 Ha! his father ! [ 


£LEgiſ. What do I ſee ? and whither wert thou going: 
oy (To Narbss 


Cam'ſt thou to be a witneſs of my death ? 
Nar. O, madam, go no further : Euricles, 


Remove the victim, et me ſpeak to thee. 
Euri. O heavn! [Takes away Egiſthus, and fbuts 
[up the lower part of the ſcene. 


Mer. Thou mak'ſt me tremble ; I 
T'avenge my ſon. 
Nar. To ſacrifice—Zgiſthus. 
Mer. Egiſthus! ha 
Nar. "Twas he, whom thy raſh arm 
Had well nigh ſlain z believe me, 'twas Zgiſthus. 
Mer. And lives he then ? 
Nar. Tis he, it is your ſon. EP 
Mer. I die! | Fainting away in the arms nia. 
In. Good M's n 4 
ar. Recal her + ſpirits ; [To Umenia. 
This ſudden tranſport of tumultuous joy, 
Mix'd with anxiety and tender fears, 
May quite o'erpow'r her. 


Ar. 
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Mer. Narbas, is it you ? [ Coming to herſel, 
Ordo I dream ? is it my ſon ? where is he ? 1 
Let him come hither. 

Nar. No: refrain pun love, 

Reſtrain your tenderneſs. 

O keep f 6 ſecret ; [Ts Iſmenia, 
The ſafety of the queen, and of Ægiſthus, 
Depend on that. 

Mer. Alas ! and muſt freſhdan 
Embitter my new joys? O dear Zgiſthus, 

What cruel god nll ke eeps thee from thy mother? 
Was he reſtor d but to afflict me more? 

Nar. You knew him not, and wou'd have flain your 
If his arrival here be once diſcover d, Con : 
And you acknowledge him, he's loſt for ever. 

Diſſemble therefore, for chou know'ſt that guilt , 
Reigns in Meſſene: thou art watch'd ; be cautious. 


SCENE V. 


MEROPE, EURICLES, NARBAS, ISMENIA. 


Eur. "Tis the king's order, madam, that we ſeize— 
Mer. Whom ? 
Eur. The young ſtranger, whom thou had'ſt con- 
To death. [demn'd 
Mer. That ſtranger is my child, my fon: 
[With tranſport. 
They wou'd deſtroy him, Narbas, let us fl 
Nar. No: ſtay. 
Mer. It is my ſon; they'll have him from me, 
My dear Egiſthus: "why i is this ? 
Eur. The king 
Wou' d queſtion him before he dies. 
Mer. Indeed 
And knows he then I am his mother ? 
Eur. No: 
"Tis yet a ſecret to them all, 
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To Poliphontes, and implore his aid, 
Nar. Fear Poliphontes, and implore the gods. 
Eur. Howe'er Egiſthus may — the tyrant, 
Thy promis d nuptials make his pardon ſure : 
Bound to each other in eternal bonds, 
Thy ſon will ſoon be his; though jealouſy 
May now ſubſiſt, it muſt be loſt halo 
When he's your huſband. 
Nar. He your huſband, gods ! 
Pm thunder ftruck. 
Mer. I will no! bear 
Such anguiſh, let me hence. 
Var. Thou ſhalt not go: 
Unhappy mother ! thou ſhalt ne'er ſubmit 
To theſe deteſted nuptials. 
. She is forc'd 8 
o wed him, that ſhe revenge C 
Nar. He was his bow — my b 
Mer. He! that traitor! 
"By Paliphonteathy Agifthus fell, 
iphontes t iſthus fell, 
is father, and bis —— :. I beheld 
The tyrant welt'ring in Creſphontes blood. 
Mer. O gods 
Naz. I ſaw him glorying in his crimes ; 
Saw him admit the foe, and through the palace 
Spread fre and ſlaughter ; yet gppear'dto thoſe 
Who knew him not th' avenger of that king 
Whom he had ſlain : I pierc'd the ſavage croud, 
And in my feeble arms uprais'd your ſon, 
And bore him thence ; the pitying gods protected 
His helpleſs innocence : theſe ſixteen years, 
From place to place I led him, chang'd my name 
To CE id him from the fae, 
And now at laſt it ſeems have brought him hither, 
To ſee a tyrant on Meſſene's throne, 
And Merope the wife of Poli phontes. 
Mer. Thy tale has harrow'd up my ſoul. 
Eur. He comes: 


Tis Poliphantes, 
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Mer. Is it poſſible ? | 


Away, good Narbas, hide thee from his rage. 
Nar. Now, if Ægiſthus cer was dear to thee, 
Diſſemble with the tyrant. 
Eur. We muſt hide 
This ſecret in the bottom of our hearts, 
A word may ruin all. 
Mer. Go thou and guard [To Euricles. 
That precious treaſure well. 
Eur. O doubt it not. 
Mer. My hopes depend on thee : he is my fon 
Remember, and thy king.— The monſter comes. 


SCENE Vi. 


MEROPE, POLIPHONTES, EROX, ISMENIA, 
Attendants, 


Pali. The altar is prepar'd, the throne awaits 
Our int reſts ſoon will with our hearts be join'd — 
As king, and huſband, tis my duty now 
Both to defend and to revenge you, madam: 

Two of the traitors I have ſeiz d already, 

Who ſhall repay the murther with their blood : 

Bur, ſpite of all my care, thy tardy vengeance 

Hath ſeconded but ill my purpoſes : 

You told me you wou'd wiſh yourſelf to ſlay 

The murth'rer, and I gave him to your juſtice. 
Mer. O that I might be my own great avenger ! 


Poli. Tis a king's duty, and ſhall be my care. 
Mer. Thine, faid' thou! 


Poli. Wherefore is the facrifice 
Delay'd ? doſt thou no longer love thy ſon ? 

Mer. May all his foes meet with their due reward ! 
But if this murth'rer has accomplices, 
By him perhaps I my hereafter learn 


Who kilPd my dear Creſphontes : they who flew 
The father wou'd for ever perſecute 


The mother and the fon : O if 16e : 


Pali. 
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Poli. I too cou'd wiſh to be inform'd of that, 

And therefore I have ta'en him to my care. 

Mer. To thine ? 

Pali. Yes, madam, and I hope to draw 
The ſecret from him, 

Mor. But you muſt not keep 

This murth'rer : I muſt have him; nay, you promis'd, 

You know you did 

Ocruel fate ! my ſon ! | LAlide. 

What art thou doom'd to? 

Pity me, my lord | [To Poliphontes, 
Pali. Whence is this ſudden tranſport ? he ſhall die. 
Mer. Who? he ? 

Poli. His death ſhall eto fe thy ſoul. 
Mer. Ay : butT want to 88 
Pali. Theſe ſtarts of paſhon, and theſe ſudden tran- 

Of rage and tenderneſs, face of horror, [ ſports 

Might give me cauſe perhaps of juſt ſuſpicion ; 

And, to be plain with you, ſome ſtrange diſguſt, 

Some groundleſs fears, ſome new alarm, hath rais'd 

This tempeſt in your ſoul ; what have you heard 

From that old man who went ſo lately — ? 

Why doth he ſhun me? what am I to think ? 

Who is he ? 

Mer. O my lord ! fo lately crown'd, 
Do fears and jealouſies already wait 
2 ur throne ? 

us. Why wilt not thou partake it ? 

Then hou'd I bid adieu 1 my fears: 

The altar waits, d for Merope 

And Poli n 
Mer. Thou haſt gain'd the throne, 

The gods have giv'n it thee, and now thou want 'ſt 

Creſphontes' wife to make his kingdom ure. 

This crime alone 
In. O ſto 

. My lord, forgive me; 

* a wretched mother ; I have loſt 

— all ; the gods, che cruel gods have robb'd me 

ev'ry bliſs; O give me, give me back 

The murth'rer of my ſon ! 
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Poli. This hand ſhall ſhed 
The traitor's blood: come, madam, follow me. 
Mer. O gracious heav'n ! in pity tomy woes, 
Preſerve a mother, and conceal her weakneſs ! 


+ +++ ++ $$+4+++* 


ACT N. SCENE I. 


POLIPHONTES, EROX. 


Poli. T ALMOS * thought ſhe had diſcover d ſome - 
* As 
Touching her huſband's murther, for ſhe frown'd 
Indignant on me ; but I want her hand, 
And not her heart; the croud will have it fo ; 
We muſt not diſoblige them ; by this marriage 
I ſhall ſecure them both I look on her 
But as a ſlave that's uſeful to my purpoſe, 
Chain'd to my chariot wheels to grace my triumph, 
And little heed her hatred or her love. 
But thou haſt talk'd to this young murth'rer, 
What think'ſt thou of him? 
Er. He's immoveable, 

Simple in ſpeech, but of undaunted courage, 
He braves his fate: I little thought to find 
In one of his low birth a ſoul ſo great; 
I own, my lord, I cannot but admire him. 

Poli. Who is he ? 

Er. That I know not ; but moſt certain 
He is not one of thoſe whom we employ'd 
To watch for Narbas. 


Pali. Art thou ſure of that? 
The leader of that band I have myſelf 
Diſpatch'd, and prudent bury'd in his blood 
Thedang'rous ſecret ; but this young unknown 
Alarms me: is it certain he defiroy's 
Zgiſthus ? has propitious fate, that ſtill 
Prevented all my wiſhes, been thus kind ? 
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Er. Merope's tears, her ſorrow, and deſpair, 
Are the beſt proofs ; but all I ſee confirms 
Thy ha 2 fortune hath done more 
Than all our cares. 

Pali. Fortune doth oſten reach 
What wiſdom cannot: but I know too well 
My danger, and the number of my foes, 
To leave that fortune todecide my fate : 
Whoe'er this ſtranger be, he muſt not live, 
His death ſhall purchaſe me this haughty queen, 
And make the crown fit firmer on my head. 
The people then, ſubjected to my pow'r, 
Will think at leaſt their prince is dead, and know 
That I reveng'd him : but, inform me, who 
Is this old man that ſhuns me thus ? there ſeems 
Some myſt' ry in his conduct; Merope, | 
Thou telP| me, wou'd have ſlain the murth'rer, 
But that this old man did prevent her ; what 
Cou'd move him to it? 

+ He's the young * 
And came t'implore his 1 

Poli. Ha bis pardon ! 
ll fee, and talk with him; but he avoids me, 
And therefore I ſuſpe& him; but Pl] know 
This ſecret : what cou'd be the queen's ſtrange purpoſe, 
In thus deferring what ſo ardently 
She ſeem'd to wiſh for? all her rage was chang'd 
To tend'reſt pity ; through her griefs methought 
A ray of joy broke forth. 

Er. is her joy, 
Her pity, or her vengeance, now to thee ? | 

Pali. It doth _—_ 1 2 ogy 
For many fears; but ſhe ap —bring 
That ſtranger to me. 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. 


POLIPHONTES, EROX, ZGISTHUS, EURICLES, 
MEROPE, ISMENIA, Guards, 


Mer. Fulfil your word, fir, and revenge me; give 
The victim to my hands, and mine alone. 

Pali. You ſee I mean to keep it: he's before you: 
Revenge yourſelf, and ſhed the traitor's blood ; 
Then, madam, with your leave, we'll to the altar. 

Mer. O gods! 

L£LEgi/. Am I then to be made the purchaſe 

[To Poliphontes. 
Of the queen's favour? my life indeed | 
Is but of little moment, and L die 
Contented ; but I am a ſtranger here, 
A helpleſs, innocent, unhappy ſtranger ; 
If heav'n has made thee king, thou. ſhou'd'it protect me: 
Pve ſlain a man, *twas in my own defence; 
The queen demands my life; ſhe is a mother, 
Therefore I pity her, and bleſs the hand 
Rais'd to deſtroy me: 1 accuſe none here 
But thee, thou tyrant. 
Pali. Hence, abandon'd villain ; 
Dar'it thou infult— | 

Mer.. O pardon his raſh youth, | 
Brought up in ſolitude, and far remov'd 
From courts, he knows not the reſpect that's due 
To majeſty. 

Poli. Amazing ! juſtify'd 
By you! 

Mer. By me, my lord ? 

Poli. Yes, madam, you. 

Is this the murth'rer of your ſon ? 

Mer. My child, 

My fon, the laſt of a long line of kings, 
Beneath a vile aſſaſſin's hand 

Im. O beav'n 

What woud'ſt thou do? 


Vor. XIII. O0 Pal. 
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Pali. Thy eyes are fix d upon him 
With tenderneſs and joy; thy tears too flow, 
Though thou woud'ſt hide them from me. 

Mer. No: tis falſe : 

I wou'd not, cannot hide them: well thou know'ſt 
Pve too much cauſe to weep. 

Poli. Dry up you tears ; 

He dies this moment: ſoldiers, do your office. 

Mer. O ſpare him, ſpare him. [ Coming forward. 

£gi/. Ha! ſhe pities me. | 

Poli. Diſpatch him. 

Mer. O he i—— 

Poli. Strike. 

Mer. Stay, barbarian, 

He is— my fon. 

Egiſ. Am I thy ſon ? 

Mer. Thou art: , [Embracing bim. 
And heav'n, that ſnatch'd thee from this wretched bo- 
Which now too late hath ope'd my longing eyes, {ſom, 
Reſtores thee to a weeping mother's arms 
But to deſtroy us both. 

L£Egi/. What miracle 

1s this, ye gods ? 
Po. A vile impoſture: thou 
His mother? thou, who diſt'ſt demand his death * 
Agiſ. O if Idie the ſon of Merope 
I die contented, and abſolve my fate. 
Mer. I am thy mother, and my love of thee 
Betray d us both; we are undone, Ægiſthus.; 
Ves, Poliphontes, the important ſecret 
At length is thine ; before thee ſtands my ſon, 
Creſphontes heir; thy maſter, and thy king; 
The offspring of the gods, thy captive now ; 
I have deceiv'd thee, and I glory in it; 
Twas for my child: but nature has no pow'r 
Ofer tyrant's hearts, that ſtill rejoice in blood 
1 tell thee, tis my ſon, tis my Egiſthus. 
Pali. Ha! can it be? 
Egiſ. It is; it mult be ſo; 
Her tears confirm it: yes, I am the ſon 
Of Merope, my heart aſſures me of it: * 
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And, had'ſ thou not diſarm'd me, with this hand 
I wou'd chaſtiſe thee, traitor. 
Poli. "Tis too much; 
Tu bear no more: away with him. 
Mer. Behold [ Falling on her knees. 
Thus low on earth the wretched Merope 
Falls at your feet, and bathes them with her tears : 
Doth not this humble poſture ſpeak my griefs, 
And ſay Iama mother? Ol tremble 
When I look back on the dire precipice 
I have eſcap'd, the murther of my ſon ; 
Still I lament th' involuntary crime. 
Did'ſ thou not ſay thou wou'd'ſt protect his youth, 
And be a father to him ? and yet now 
Thou wou'd'ſt deſtroy him: O have pity on him 
Some guilty hand bereav'd him of a father; 
O ſave the ſon, defend the royal race, 
The ſeed of gods: defenceleſs and alone 
He ſtands before thee : trample not on him, 
Who is unable to reſiſt thy pow'r ; 
Let him but live, and I am fatisfy'd ; 
Save but my child, and all ſhall be forgotten : 
O he wou'd make me happy ev'n in woe; 
My huſband and my children all wou'd live 
Once more in my A giſthus: O behold 
His royal anceſtors with me implore thee 
To ſpare the noble youth, and fave thy king. 
Egiſ. Riſe, madam, rite, or I ſhall ne'er believe 
Creſphontes was my father; 'tis beneath 
His queen, beneath the mother of Egiſthus, 
To ſupplicate a tyrant ; my fierce heart 
Will never ſtoop ſo low: undaunted long 
I braved the meanneſs of my former fortune, 
Nor am I dazzled by the ſplendid luſtre 
Of theſe new honours; but I feel myſelf 
Of royal blood, and know I am thy ton. 
Great Hercules, like me, began his days 
In miſery and ſorrow ; but the gods 
Conducted him to immortality, 
Becauſe, like me, he roſe ſuperior to them: 
To me his blood deſcends; O let me add 


O 2 His 
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His courage, and his virtues ; let me die 

Worthy of thee ; be that my heritage ! 

Ceaſe then thy pray'rs, nor thus diſgrace the blood 
Of thoſe immortal pow'rs from whom I ſprang. 

Poli. Truſt me, I bear a part in your misfortunes, 
[To Merope. 
Feel for-your griefs,-and pity your diſtreſs ; 
I love his courage, and eſteem his virtue 
He ſeems well worthy of the royal birth 
Which he aſſumes ; but truths of ſuch importance 
Demand more ample proofs; I take him therefore 
Beneath my care, and, if he is thy ſon, 

I ſhall adopt him mine. 

Egiſ. Thou, thou adopt me? 

Mer. Alas ! my child! 

Poli. His fate depends on thee : 

It is not Jong fince, to ſecure his death, 

Thou did'ſt conſent to marry Poliphontes ; 

Now thou wou'd'ft ſave him, ſhall not love do more 
'Than vengeance ? 

Mer. Ha ! barbarian ! 

Poli. Madam, know 
His life, or death, depends on thy reſcive : 

I know your love, your tenderneſs, too well, 

To think you will expoſe to my juſt wrath 

So dear an object by a harſh refuſal. 
Mer. My lord, at leaſt let him be free, and deign 
Poli.. He is your ſon, or he's a traitor, madam ; 

I muſt be your's before I can protect him, 

Or be reveng'd on both; a word from you 

Decides kis * or punithment, or pardon; 

Or as his mother I ſhall look upon you 

Or his accomplice ; therefore -make your choice : 

I will receive your anſwer at the temple 

Before th' atteſting gods. Guard wellyour pris ner: 


| Te ibe ſoldiers. 
Come, follow me: I ſhall expect you, madam; 


[Turning to Merope. 
Be quick in your reſolve ; confirm his birth 


By giving me your hand ; your anſwer only 


Saves 
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Saves or condems him; and as you determine 
He is my victim, madam, or—my ſon. 
Mer. O grant me but the pleaſure to behold him ; 
Reſtore him to my love, to my — 2 
_ You'll ſee him at the temple. 
. O great queen, [ As the guards are carrying him 
1 2 call es by 1 ns Ws 4 
Of mother, do not, I beſeech thee, aught 
Unworthy of thyſelf, or of Zgiſthus : 
For, if I am thy ſon, thy ſon ſhall die 
As a king ought. 


SCENE MM 
MEROPE aloe. 


Ye cruel ſpoilers, — * 
Will you thus tear him me? O he's gone, 
Pve loſt him now for ever; wherefore, heaven, 
Didſ thou reſtore him to a mother's vows, 
Or =y preſerve him in a foreign land, 
To fall at laſt a wretched ſacrifice, 
A victim to the murth'rer of his father? 
O ſave him, hide him in the deſert's gloom ; 
Direct his ſteps, and ſhield him from the tyrant ! 


SCENE TIV. 


MEROPE, NARBAS, EURICLES. 


Mer. O Narbas, know'ft thou the unhappy fate 
Which I am doom'd to? 
Nar. Well I know the kin 
Muſt die; I know Zpifthus is in chains. 
Mer. And I deſtroy d him. 
Nar. You? 
Mer. Diſcover'd all : 
Rut thinER thou, Narbas, ever mother yet 
O 3 Cou d 
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ag ſee a child, as I did, and be filent ? 
at it is paſt: and now I muſt repair 

My weakneſs with my crimes, 

 Nar. What crimes ? 


SCENE YV. 
MEROPE NARBAS, EURICLES, ISMENIA. 
Im. O madam, 


Now call forth all the vigour of your ſoul, 
The hour of trial comes ; the fickle croud, 
Still fond of novelty, with ardent zeal, 
Preſs forward to behald th' expected nuptials ; 
Each circumſtance conſpires to ſerve the tyrant : 
Already the bribed prieſt has made his god 
Declare for Poliphontes : he receiv'd 
Your vows, Me was a witneſs to them, 
And heav'n will ſee the contract is fulfilPd : 
Thus ſpoke the holy ſeer; the people anſwer d 
With acclamations loud, and ſongs of joy; | 
They little know thegrief that wrings thy heart : 
But thank the gods for theſe deteſted nupuals, 
And bleſs the tyrant for his cruelty. 
Mer. And are my ſorrows made the public joy ? 
Nar. O theſe are dreadful means to fave thy ſon. 
Mer. They are indeed: thou ſhudder at the thought: 
It is a crime. 
Nar. But to deſtroy thy child 
Were ſtill more horrible. 
Mar. Away : deſpair 
Has giv'n me courage, and reſtor'd my virtue: 
Let's to the temple ; there Pll ſhew the people 
My dear Egiſthus; *twixt myſelf and th altar 
Will place my ſon ; the gods will ſee him there; 
They will defend him, for from them he ſprang : 
Too long already perſecuting heav'n 
Hath ſcourg'd his helpleſs innocence ; and now 
It will avenge him: Ol will ſet forth 
His ſavage murth'rer in the blackeſt colours, 


Till 
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Till vengeance ſhall inſpire each honeſt heart 

With tenfold rage : now dread a mother's cries, 

Ye cruel tyrants, for they will be heard: 

They come ; alas! I tremble yet, deſpair 

And horror ſeize me : hark, they call, my ſon 

Is dying: ſee the cruel murthrer plants 

A dagger in his breaſt : a moment more 

And he is loſt : ye ſavage miniſters [Turning to the ſacrift- 
Of the baſe tyrant, you muſt drag the victim [ cars. 
Up to the altar; can you, muſt you do it ? 

O vengeance, duty, tenderneſs, and love, 

And thou great nature, what will ye ordain, 


What will ye do with an unhappy queen, 
Abandon'd to deſpair? 


ACT VC. SCENE L 


EGIST HUS, NARBAS, EURICLES. 


Nar. 02 fate is yet uncertain, whilſt the tyrant 
Still keeps us in the palace; all my fears 

Are for Egiſthus: O my king, my ſon, 
= A call thee by 8 name, 

ive, diſarm the tyrant's , erve. 
A life ſo dear, fo precious to Meſſene, 
So valued by thy faithful Narbas ! 

Eur. Think | 
On the poor queen, who, for thy ſake alone 
An humble ſuppliiant, ſprinkles with her tears 
The tyrant's mur:h*'rous hand. 

gi. Tm ſcarce awaken'd d 
From my long dream, I ſeem as one new- born; 
A wand 'ing ſtranger in a world unknown; 
New thoughts inſpire, new day breaks in upon me; 
The ſon of Merope, and great Creſphontes ; 
And yet his murth'rer 1 28 ; he commands, 
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And I obey ; the blood of Hercules 
A captive and in chains! 
Nar. O wou'd to heav'n 
The grandſon of Alcides till remain'd 
Unknown in Elis! | 
gi. Is it not moſt ſtrange, 
Young as I am, that I ſhou'd 
By experience, ev'ry human woe? 
orror and ſhame, and baniſhment, and death, 
Since my firſt dawn of life, have preſs'd upon me: 
A perſecuted wretch I wander'd long 
From clime to clime, hid in the deſert's gloom, 
T languiſh'd there in vile obſcurity : | 
Yet, bear me witneſs heav'n, mid'ſt all my woes, 
Nor murmur'd nor complain'd : tho? proud ambition 
Devour'd my ſoul, I learn'd the humble virtues 
That ſuited beſt my hard and. low condition: 
Still I reſpected, ſtill obey'd thee, Narbas, 
And lov'd thee as a father; nor wou'd cer 
Have wiſh'd to find another, but high heav'n + 
Wou' d change my fate to make me but more wretched : 
I am Creſphontes' ſon, yet can't revenge him; 
Tre found a mother, and a-tyrant now | 
Will ſnatch her from me; ſhe muſt be his: 
OTF cou'd curſe the hour that gave me birth, 
And the kind ſuccour which thy goodneſs lent me: 
O why didſt thou hold back th' uplifted hand 
Of a miſtaken mother ? But for 
T had fulflPd my fate, and all my woes 
Had ended with my life. 
Nar. We are undone, 
The tyrant comes. 


SCENE IL 


POLIPHONTES, ZAGISTHUS, NARBAS, EURIE. 
CLES, Guards, 


Poli. Retire : and thou, raſh youth, [To Narbas and 
Whoſe tender years demand my pity, liſt, [tbe 2 


* 
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And mark me well; for the laſt time I come 

To give thee here thy choice of life or death, . 

Thy preſent and thy future happineſs, 

Thy very being hangs upon my will : 

I can advance thee to the higheſt rank, 

Or ſhut thee in a dungeon, kill or ſave thee : 

Remov'd from courts, and bred in ſolitude, 

Thou art not fit to govern ; let me guide 

In wiſdom's ways thy unexperienc'd youth ; 

Aſſume not in thy humble ſtate a pride 

Which thou miſtak*ſt for virtue: if thy birth 

Be mean and lowly, bend to thy condition ; 

If happier fate hath giv'n thee to deſcend 

From royal blood, and thou wert born a prince, 

Make thyſelf worthy of thy noble rank, 

And learn of me to rule: the queen, thou ſee'ſt 

Has ſet thee an example; ſhe obeys, 

And meets me at the temrle ; follow her, . 

Tread in wv ſteps, attend us to the altar, 
And ſwear eternal homage to thy king, 

To Poliphontes : if thou fear'ſt the gods, 

Call them to witneſs thy obedience ; . haſte, . 

'The gates of glory open to receive, 

And not to enter may be fatal to thee : - 

Determine therefore now, and anſwer me. 

£Egiſ. How. can I anſwer when thou haſt diſarm'd 

Thy words, I own, aſtoniſh and confound ; (me? 

But give me back that weapon which thy fears 

Have wreſted from me ; give me my good ſword, - 

And I will anſwer as I ought ; will ſhew thee, 

Perfdious as thou art, which is the flave, 

And which the maſter, whether Poliphontes 

Was born to rule o'er princes, or ÆEgiſthus 

To ſcourge oppreſſors. 

Pali. Impotence and raſhncfs ! 

My kind indulgence makes thee inſalent: 

Thou think'f PF] not de mean myſelf fo far 

To puniſh an unknown rebellious ſlave ; 

But mercy, thus abuſed, will change to wrath : 

I give thee but a moment to determine, 


And ſhall expect thee at the altar; there | 
Os Te 
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To die or to obey : bring him to me: 


Narbas, to you and Euricles I leave 

The haughty rebel; you ſhall anſwer for him: 
I know your hatred of me, and I know 

Your weakneſs too, but truſt to your experience, 
You will adviſe him for the beſt ; mean time 
Remember, whether he's the ſon of Narbas 

Or Merope, he muſt obey, or die. 


SCENE II. 


AGISTHUS, NARBAS, EURICLES. 


AEgiſ. Il liſten to no counſel but the voice 
Of vengeance ; O inſpire me, Hercules, 
O from thy ſeats of endleſs bliſs look down 
On thy Egiſthus, animate his ſoul, 
And guide his footſteps ! Poliphontes calls, 
I will attend him; let us to the altar. 

Nar. Wilt thou then die ? 

Eur. We muſt not follow thee: _ 
Let us colle& our few remaining friends, 
And ſtrive \ 

gi. Away: another time my foul 
Wou'd liſten to your kind advice, for well 
T know ye love me ; but no counſellers 
Muſt now be heard fave all- directing heav'n 
And my own heart: th' irreſolute alone 
Is ſway d by others, but the blood of heroes 
Will guide itſelf: away, the die is caft. 
What do I ſee? O gracious beav'n ! my mother! 


SCENE IV. 


MEROPE, ZGISTHUS, NARBAS, EURE 
| CLES, Attendants. 


Mer. Once more, ÆEgiſthus, by the tyrant's order, 
We meet together; he has ſent me to thee : 


Think 
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Think not that, after theſe deteſted nuptials, 
I mean to live; but for thy ſake, my ſon, 
I have ſubmitted to this ſhameful bondage: 
For thee alone I fear ; for thee I bear 
This load of infamy : Olive, Zgiſthus, 
Let me intreat thee, live; &er thou can'ſt rule 
Thou muſt obey, and ſervitude muſt open 5 
The path to vengeance ; thou contemn'ſt my weaknets, 
I know thou doſt ; but O the more I love 
The more I fear. O my dear child 
Egiſ. Be bold, 
And tollow me. 
Mer. Alas! what waw'd'ft thou do? 
Why, ye juſt gods, why was he made too virtuous ? 
gi, Sec'it thou my father's tomb? doſt thou noc 
His voice ? art thou a mother and a queen ? hear 
O if thou art, come on. * 
Mer. Methinks ſome god 
Inſpires thy ſoul, and raiſes thee above 
The race of mortals: now I ſee the blood 
Of great Alcides flows thro? ev'ry vein, 
And animates ÆEgiſthus: O my ſon, 
Give me a portion of thy noble fire, 
And raiſe this drooping heart ! 
Egiſ. Haſt thou no friends 
Within this fatal temple ? 
Mer. Once I had 
A croud of followers when I was a queen; 
But now their virtue ſinks beneath the weight 
Of my misfortunes, and they bend their necks 
To this new yoke: they hate the tyrant, yet 
Have crown'd' him; love their queen, and yet deſertker.-.* 
Agiſ. By all art thou abandon'd ; at the altar 
Waits Poliphontes for thee ? 
Mer. Yes. 
£Zgiſ. His ſoldiers, . 
Do they attend him? 
Mer. No: he is ſurrounded- 
By that ungrateful faithleſs croud that once 
Encircled Merope, by them upled 


T 
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To th? altar I will force for thee alone 


A paſſage. 
e. And alone Fl follow thee : 
There ſhall I meet my anceſtors divine : 
The gods who puniſh murth'rers will be there. 
Mer. Alas! theſe fifteen years they have contemn'd 


thee. 
; They did it but to try me. 
2 when thy purpoſe "4s 
LEgi/. No matter what; let us begone : farewel 
My mournful friends, at leaſt ye ſoon ſhall know 
The ſon of Merope deſerv'd your care. 
Narbas, believe me, thou ſhalt never bluſh. 


[Ta Narbas, embracing him. 
To own me for thy fon. * 


SCENE v. 


NARB AS. EURICLES 


Nar. What means Zgiſthus ? 
Alas! my cares are fruitleſs all and vain : 
I hoped the ſure ſlow-moving hand of time 
Wou' d juſtify'd the ways of heav'n, and place 
The wrong'd ZXgiſthus on Meflene's throne ; 
But guilt ſtill triumphs, and my hopes are vaniſh'd; 
His courage will deſtroy him ; death waits 
His diſobedience. [4 noiſe withis. 
Eur., Hark ! they ſhout. ' 
Nar. Alas! 
It is the fatal fignal. 
Zur. Let us liſten. 
Nar. I tremble. 
Zur. Doubtleſs, at the voy moment 
When Poliphontes was to wed the queen, 
She has diffolv'd the ſhameful bonds by death, 
For ſo her rage had purpo#d. 
Nar. Then Zgiſthus 
Muſt periſh too, ſhe ſhou'd have liv'd for him. 


Fur. 
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Eur. The noiſe increaſes, like the rolling thunder 
Onward it comes, and ev'ry moment grows. 
More dreadful. 
Nar. Hark! I hear on ev'ry fide 
The trumpets ſound, the groans of dying men, 
And claſh of ſwords; they force the palace. 
Eur. See 
Yon 8 ſquadron ; look it is diſpers d; 


Th 

2 Perhaps to ſerve the tyrant's cauſe. 

Eur. Far as my eyes can reach I fee them (till 
= x" 

. Whoſe blood will there be ſhed ? 

3 —— — 
And of Egiſthus. 

Eur. Thanks to heav'n, the ways 
Are open, I will hence, and know my fate. 

[ He goes out. 

Nar. T1] follow thee, but not with equal ſteps, 
For I am old and feeble : O ye gods! 
Reſtore my ſtrength, give to this nerveleſs arm 
Its former vigor; let me fave my king, 


Or yield up the poor remnant of my. days, 
And die in his defence. 


SCENE VI. 


NARBAS, ISMENIA. [A croud of people. 


— 2 Iſmenia ? 
ood e! O horrid ſpectacle 
1 eed Iſmenia? 
In. O my voice, 
My brand © kd. let me recover hem, 
And I will tell thee all. 
| Nar. My fon— 
The queen—do they yet live ? 
In. Pm ſcarce myſelf ; 
Half dead with fear; the croud have borne me hither, 
Nar. How does Egiſthus ? 


Im: 


_ MEX OE. 
In. O he is indeed 
The ſon of gods; a ſtroke ſo terrible, 
So noble! never did th' unconquer'd courage 
Of great Alcides with a deed ſo bold 
Aſtoniſh mortals. ' 
Nar. O my ſon, 
The work of my own hands, the gallant hero! 
In. a with freſh flow'rs the victim was pre- 
And H — torches round the altar blaz d, 
When Poliphontes, wrapp'd in gloomy filence, 
Stretch'd forth his eager hand; the prieſt pronounc'd 
The ſolemn words; amidſt her weeping maids 
Stood fix'd in grief the wretched ; 
Slow ſhe advanc'd, and trembling in theſe arms, 
Inſtead of Hymen, call'd on death; the people 
Were ſilent all; when from the holy threſhold, 
A more than mortal form, a youthful hero 
Stepp'd forth, and ſudden darted to the altar ; 
It was Zgiſthus ; there undaunted ſeiz'd 
The axe that for the holy feſtival 
Had been prepar'd ; then with the light'ning's ſpeed 
He ran, and fell'd the tyrant ; die, he cry'd, 
Uſurper, dye; now take your victim, gods: 
Erox, the monſter's vile accomplice, ſaw 
His maſter welt'ring in his blood, uprais'd 
His hand for vengeance ; but Egiſthus ſmote 
The flave, and laid him at the tyrant's feet : 
Mean time, recover'd, Poliphontes roſe 
And fought; I ſaw Zgiſthus wounded ; ſaw 
The fierce encounter: the guards ran to part them; 
When Merope, ſuch pow'r has mighty love, 
Pierc'd thro oppoſing multitudes, and cry'd, 
Stop, ye inhuman murth'rers, tis my ſon, 
"Tis my Egiſthus, turn your rage on me, 
And plant — daggers in the breaſt of her 
Who bore him, of his mother, and your queen: 
Her ſhrieks alarm'd the croud, and a firm 
Of faithful friends ſecur d her from the rage 
Of the rude ſoldiers ; then might you behold 
The broken altars, and the ſacred ruins: 
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On ev'ry fide, confuſion, war, and ſlaughter 
Triumphant reign'd; brothers on brothers roſe, 
Children were butcher'd in their mother's arms, 
Friends murther'd friends, the dying and the dead 
Together lay, and oer their bodies trampled 
The flying croud; with groans the temple rung. 
Amidft the uproar of contending legions 
I loſt Zgiſthus and the queen, and fled: 
In vain I aſk'd each paſſing ſtranger whither 
They bent their way; their anſwers but increaſe 
My terrors ; ſtill they cry, he falls, he's dead, 
He conquers; all is darkneſs and confuſion : 
I ran, I flew, and by the timely aid 
Of theſe kind friends have reach'd this place of ſafety : 
But ftill I know not whether yet the queen 
And great Egiſthus are preſerv'd; my heart 
Is full of terrors. 

Nar. Thou great arbiter 
Of all that's mortal, providence divine, 
Complete thy glorious work, protect the good, 
Support the innocent, reward the wretched, 
Preſerve my ſon, and I ſhall die in e! 
Ha! midſt yon croud do I behold the queen ? 
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SCENE VI. 


MEROPE, ISMENIA, NARBAS, people, ſoldiers. 


[A the further part of the flage is expos'd the Corg/ 
of Paliphontes, cover'd with a Needy robe. } © 


Mer. Prieſts, warriors, friends, my fellow-citizens, 

Attend, and hear me in the name of As wg 

Once more I ſwear, Ægiſthus is your king, | 

The ſcourge of guilt, th* avenger of his father, 

And yonder bleeding corpſe, a bated monſter, 

The foe of gods and men, who flew my huſband, 

My dear Creſphontes, and his helpleſs children, 
Oppreſs'd Meſſene, and uſurp'd my kingdom, 


Yer 
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Vet dar d to offer me his ſavage hand, 
Still reeking with the blood of half my race. 
* Egiſt bus, who enters with the. axe in his 


But here behold Meſlene's royal heir; 
My only hope, your queen's illuſtrious ſon, 
Who conquer'd Poliphontes: fee, my friends, | 
This good old man. Pointing to Narbas. 
Who ſav'd him from the tyrant, 
And brought him here: the gods have done the reſt. 

Nar. I call thoſe Gods to witneſs, tis your king; 
He fought for them and they protected him. 

£Egiſ. O hear a mother pleading-for her ſon, 
And. know me for your king! I have reveng d 
A father, I have conquer d but for you. 

Mer. If till. ye doubt, look on his glorious wounds: 
Who, but the great deſcendant of Alcides; 
Cou'd fave Meſſene thus, and ſcourge a tyrant ? 
He will ſupport his ſubjects, and revenge | 
An injur'd people: hark! the voice of heav'n 

your choice, and ſpeaks to you in thunder; 

It cries aloud, Ægiſthus is my ſon. 


SCENE VIII. 


— 


MEROPE, GIS TrHUs, ISMENIA, NARBAS, 
EURICLES, people. 


Zur. O madam, ſhew yourſelf to the pleas'd people, 
The king's return has fix d their wav'ring minds, 
And eve'ry heart is ours: th' impatient croud 
Shed tears of joy, and bleſs your noble ſon: 
For ever will they hold this glorious day 
In ſweet remembrance; ardently they long 
To ſee their youthful ſowVreign, to Id 
His faithful Narbas, and adore their queen : 
The name of Poliphontes is detefted ; 


Thine and the king's the praiſe of ev'ry tongue. 
OY 0 haſte, 


MEROP E. 


_ _ and i Ay nar fame ; 
ler prize, th tows $s love 
— To heav'n aſcribe 


, not to me; 
Thence comes our happineſs, . 
Whilſt Merope ſurvives, I will not mount 


Meſſene's throne, m 1 joy ſhall be to place 
A mother there; thou, my deareſt Narbas, 
Shalt be my friend, my guide, my father till, 


Eun of the FirTu and Laer Act, 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


PrRoMETHEUS, a Son of Heaven and Earth, a 
Demi-God. 


PANDORA. 


1 
MgrcURY. 
NIN 1818. 
NymPHSs. 
TiTANS. | 
CorlEs TIAL DEIIT IIS. 


InFERAL Dz1T3xs, 


WED 


PANDOR A. 


AN 


-en. 


T 


AST 


The ſcene repreſents a fine country, with mountains at 
a diſtance. 


SCTEMME.L 
PROMETHEUS, CHORUS of NYMPHS, PAN. 


DORA at the further end of the tage, lying down 
| in an alcove. 


Prem. TN vain, Pandora, do I call on thee, 
My lovely work; alas ! thou hear ſt me not 
All ſtranger as thou art to thy own charms, 
And to Prometheus” love: the heart I form'd 
Is ſtill inſenſible; thy eyes are void 
Of motion ſtill; the ruthleſs pow'r of 
Denies thee life, and drives me to deſpair . 
Whilſt nature breaths around thee, and the birds 
In tender notes exprels their paſſion, thou 
Art ſtill inanimate; death thee ſtill 
Beneath his cruel empire. 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. 


PROMETHEUS, the TITANS, ENCELADUS, 
TYPHON, &. 


ENCELADUS and TYPHON. 


Enc. Child of Earth, 
And Heav'n, thy cries have raigd the foreſt ; ſpeak; 
Who *mong'ſ the gods hath wrong'd Prometheus? 
PROMOTHEUS, | Pointing to Pandora.) Jove 
Is jealous of my work divine; he fears 
That altars will be rais'd to my Pandora; 
| He cannot bear to ſee the earth adorn'd 
With ſuch a peerleſs object; he denies 
To grant her life, and make my woes eternal. 
Typh. That E uſurper Jove did neꝰ er create 
Our nobler ſouls; life, and its ſacred flame, 
Come not from him. 
Enc. [ Ponting to his brot ber Typhon.] We are the 
ſons of Night 
And Tartarus : 
To thee, eternal night, we pray, 
Thou wert long betore the day ; 
Let then to Janarus Olympus yield. 
Typh. Let the unrelenting Jove 
Join the jealous gods above ; 
Life and all its bleſſings flow 
From hell, and from the gods below. 
PROMETHEUS and the TWO TITANS. 
Come from the centre, gods of night profound, 
And animate her beauty ; let your pow'r 
Aſſiſt our bold emprize ! 
| Pro. Your voice is heard, 
The day looks pale, and the aſtoniſh'd earth 
Shakes from its deep foundations: Exebus 
Appears before us. 
Tre 
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come upon the ſtage. 
CHORUS of INFERNAL DEITIES. 
Light is hateful to our eyes, 
ove and heaven we deſpiſe ; 
he guilty race, as yet unborn, — g9 
With us to hell's profoundeſt depths below. 
Nem. The waves of Lethe, and the flames of hell, 


Shall ravage all : ſpeak, whom muft Janarus 
In its dark womb embrace? 


Pro. I love the earth, 


And wouꝰ d not hurt it: to that beauteous object 
ny to Pandora, 
Have I giv'n birth; but Jove denies it al 
To breathe, to think, to love, and to 
The THREE PARCE. 
All our glory, and our joy, 
Is to hurt, and to deſtroy ; 
Heav'n alone can give it breath, 
We can nought beſtow but death. 
Pro. Away then, ye deſtroyers, ye are not 
The deities Prometheus ſhall adore ; 


Hence to your gloomy ſeats, ye hateful pow'rs, 
And leave the world in peace. 


Nem. Tremble thou, for thou ſhalt prove 
Soon the fatal pow'r of love : 
We will unchain the — war, 
And death's deſtructive gates unbar. 
[The infernal deities diſappear, and the country reſumes 
its verdure : the ny? 1 44 of the woods range them- 
ſelves on each fide of the tage.] 


Pro. [To the Titans.] Why wou Ly ye call forth from 
their dark abyſs 


The foes of nature, to obſcure * light 
Of theſe fair regions ? 


From hell Pandora never ſhall receive 


That flame divine which only heav'n ſhou'd give. 
Zac. Since, good Prometheus, * tis thy dear delight 
To ſcatter bleſſings o'er this new abode, 
Thou beſt deferv'it to be its maſter : haſte 


To yon bleſt regions, and ſnatch thence the flame 
| Celeſtial, 


„ 
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Celeſtial, form a ſoul, and be thyſelf 
The great Creator. 
Pro. Love's in heav'n; he reigns 
Oer all the gods: Pl! throw his darts around, 
And light up his fierce fires: he is my ged, 
And will afiſt Prometheus. 
CHORUS of NYMPHS. 
Fly to the immortal realms above, 
And penetrate the throne of Jove ; 
The world to thee ſhall altars raiſe, 
And millions celebrate thy praiſe. 


AV 


"The ſcene repreſents the ſame country ; Pandora ina- 
nimate reclin'd in the alcove ; a flaming chariot de- 
ſcends from heaven. 


PROMETHEUS, PANDORA, NYMPHS, 
TITANS, &c. 


A DRYAD. 


E woodland nymphs, riſe from your fair abode, 
and ſing the praiſes of the demi-god ; 
Who returns from above 
In the chariot of love 
CHORUS of NYMPHS. 
Ye verdant lawns, and op'ning flow'rs, 
Ye ſprings which laviſh nature's pow'rs ; 
Ye hills > bear th' impending ſky, 
Put on your faireſt forms to meet his eye. 
Pro. [ Deſcending from the chariot, with a torch in his 
hand 


Raviſh'd from heav'n I bring the happier earth 
Leve's ſacred flame, more brilliant than the light 
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Of glitt ring day, and to Jove's boaſted thunder 
Superior. 
CHORUS of NYMPHS. 
Go, thou enliv'ning animating ſoul, 
Throꝰ nature's ev'ry work, pervade the whole 
To earth, to water, and to air impart, 
Thy vivid 2 r ep oy „ 
Pro. [Coming near to > may this pre- 
a — — 
With life and motion ! earth, aſſiſt my purpaſe ! 
Riſe, beauteous object, love commands thee ; haſte, 
Obey his voice; ariſe, and bleſs Prometheus 
Pandora riſes, and comes forward. 
GO CO lives; O love, how great thy 
— 
Pan. 3 to what gracious 
rs 
Owe I 1 and 1 3 he ei 
Hark ! my ears i⸗ at a diflance- 
Are raviſh'd with enchanting ſounds; my eyes 
With beauteous objects fild on ev'ry fide : 
What wonders my kind creator 
Around me! O where is he? I have thought 
And reaſon to enlighten me: O earth, 
Thou'rt not my mother; ſome benignant god 
Produc'd me: yes, I feel him in my heart. 


She fits down by the untain. 
What do I fee! ö 


NYMPHS and TITANS. 
Fair Pandora, 
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Pan. What lovely object that way draws my eyes? 
IIe Prometheus. 


Of all I fee in theſe delightful manſions, 


Nought pleaſes like thyſelf ; twas thou alone 
Who gav'it me life, and I will live for thee. 
Pro, Before thoſe lovely eyes cou'd ſee 
| Their author, enchanted me; 
Before that tongue cou'd ſpeak, Prometheus lov'd thee: 
Pan. Thou lov't me then, dear author of my life, 

And my heart owns its maſter ; for to thee 

It flies with tranſport: have I faid too much, 


Or not enough? 


Pre. O thou can't never ſay 
Too much; thou ſpeak'ſt the language of pure love 
And nature: thus ma _ always ſpeak! 

UET. 
God of my heart, eternal pow'r, 
Great love, enliven ev'ry hour ; 
"Thy reign begins, and may thy tranſports prove 
The reign of pleaſure is the reign of love ! 
Pro. But hark! the thunder rolls; thick clouds of 
darkneſs, 
As envious of the earth's new happineſs, 
Diſturb our joys.: what horrors throng around me 
Hark! the earth ſhakes, and angry light'nings pierce 
The vault of heav'in: what pow'r thus moves the world 
From its foundations ? 
LA car deſcends, on which are ſeated Mercury, Diſcord, 
Nemeſis, &c. 

Mer. Some raſh hand hath ſtol'n 
The ſacred fire from heav'n to expiate 
The dire offence, Pandora, thou muſt go 
Before the high tribunal of the gods. 

Pro. O cruel tyrant ! 

Pan. Dread commands! 

Mer. Obey : 


Thou muſt to heav'n. | * 


Pan. I was in heav'n already, 
When I beheld the object of my love. 
Pero. Have pity, cruel gods 
Prom. and Par. Barbarians, ſtay. 2 
er. 
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Mer. Haſte, offenders, haſte away, 
Jove commands, you muſt obey : 
Bear her, ye winds, to heav'n's eternal manſions. 
[The car mounts, and diſappears. 

The cruel tyrants, jealous of my bliſs, 
Have torn her from me ; ſhe was the lovely work 
Of my own hands: 1 have done more than Jove 
Cou'd ever do: Pandora's charming eyes, 
Soon as they open'd, told me that ſhe lovd; 
Thou jealous god ! but thou ſhalt feel my wrath, 
And I will brave thy pow'r: for know, uſurper, 


Leſs dreadful far will all thy thunders prove, 
Than bold Prometheus fir'd by ho love. 


ECC 


26 
The ſcene repreſents the palace of Jupiter. 
JUPITER, MERCURY. 


Tup. O Mercury, Tue ſeen this lovely object, 
Earth's fair production; heav'n is in her eye, 
The graces dwell around her, and my heart 
Is ſacrific'd a victim to her charms. 
Mer. And ſhe ſhall anſwer to thy love. 
Jup. Ono: 
Terror is mine, and pow'r; I reign ſupreme 
O' er earth, and hell, and heav'n ; but love alone 
Can govern hearts: malicious, cruel fate, 
When it divided this fair univerſe, 
Beſtow'd the better part on mighty love. | 
Mer. What fear'it thou? fair Pandora ſcarce hath ſeen 
The light of day; and think'f thou that ſhe loves: 
Jup. Love is a paſſion learn'd with eaſe ; and what 
Cannot Pandora do? ſhe is a woman, 
And handſome: but I will retire a moment, 


Enchant hereyes, and captivate her heart : 
P 2 Ye 
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Ye heav'ns! in vain, alas! ye ſhine, for nought 
Have you ſo fair, ſo beauteous as Pandora. [ He retire:, 
Pan. Scarce had theſe eyes beheld the light of day, 
Searce have they look'd on him I lov'd, when lo! 
Tis all ſnatch'd from me; death, they ſay, will come 
And take me ſoon : OI have felt him ſure 
Already: is not death the ſudden loſs 
Of thoſe we love? O give me back, ye gods, 
To earth, to that delightful grove where firſt 
I faw my kind creator, when at once 
I breath'd and lov'd : O envy'd happineſs! 
[The gods, with their ſeveral attributes, come upon the 


e. 
ORUS of GODS. 
Let heav'n rejoice 
At the voice 
Of heav'n's eternal king. 
Let the ſea's boſom— 
Plu. And the depths of hell 
CHORUS of GODS. 
To diſtant worlds his endleſs praiſes tell. 
Let heav'n rejoice, &c. 
Pan. How all conſpires to threaten and alarm me 
O how I hate and fear this dazzling ſplendor ! 
Another's merit how can [ approve, 
Or bear the praiſe of ought but him I love ? 
The THREE GRACES, ! 
Love's fair daughter, here remain, 
Thou in right of him ſhalt reign : 
Heav'n thy choſen ſeat ſhall be, 
Earth in vain ſhall wiſh for thee. 
Pan. All affrights me, 
Nought delights me, 
Alas! a deſart had more charms for me. 
Hence, ye idle viſions; ceaſe 
Diſcordant ſounds, [4 Symphony is heard. 
And give me peace. 
[Jupiter comes forth aut of a cloud. 
Fup. Thou art the beſt and faireſt charm of nature, 
Well worthy of eternity : from earth 


=P 


Sprang 
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8 thy weak body; but thy purer ſoul 
Na of heav'n's unalterable fire, 

And thou wert born for gods alone: with Jove 
Taſte then the ſweets of immortality. 

Pan. I ſcorn thy gift, and rather wou'd be nothing, 
From whence I ſprang ; thy immortality, 

Without the lovely object I adore, 
Is but eternal puniſhment. 

Jup. Fair creature, 

Thou know ſt not I am maſter of the thunder: 
Can'ſ thou in heav'n look back to earth? 

Pan. That earth 
Is my abode; there firſt I learn'd to love. 

Tup. Twas but the ſhadow of it, in a world 
Unworthy of that noble flame, which here. 

Alone can burn unquenchable. 

Pan. Great Jove, 
Content with glory and with ſplendor, leave 
To earthly 22 and joy: 

Thou art a god; O hear my humble pray'r! 
A gracious god ſhoy'd make his creatures happy. 

Fup. Thou ſhalt be happy, and in — 08 
For bliſs ſupreme : ye. pow'rful pleaſures, you, 

Who dwell around me, now exert your charms, 
Deceive her lovely eyes, and win her heart. 
The pleaſures dance around her and fing. 
CHORUS of PLEASURES. 
Thou with us ſhalt reign and love, . 
Thou alone art worthy. Jove. 
A SINGLE VOIC | 
—— has earth but ſhadows vain, 


Of pleaſures follow'd cloſe by pain; 
Soon her winged tranſports fly, 
Soon her roſes fade and die. 
CHORUS. 
Thou with us ſhalt reign and love, 
Thou alone art worthy love. 
SINGLE VOICE. 


Here the briſk and ſportive Hours 
Shall cull thee ever-blooming flow'rs ; 


P 3 Time 


PAND OR A 
Time has no he cannot 
And love — 12 
Chor. r and love, 


pow'r to puniſh : let em come. 
puniſh ? thou, who art the cauſe 
Of all his miete thou'rt a jealous tyrant : 
Go on, and love me; I ſhall hate thee more; 


. I muſt away: 
on. 


s Conduct Pan on plc fey [To Merc. 
e happy world was w in peace profound, 
A beauty comes, and noug 1 


2 ont. 
Pan. LA.] O fatal charms? wou'd I had ne'er 
Beauty and love, and ev'ry gift divine, [been born! 
But make me wretched : if, all-pow'rful love, 
Thou did't create me, now — my ſorrows ;. 
Dry up my tears, bid war and ſlaughter ceaſe, . 
And give to heay'n and earth eternal peace. 


End of the Tand Act. 
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The ſcene repreſents the Titans arm'd, mountains at 
a2 diſtance with giants throwing them on each 
other. 
Exc. WEAR not, Prometheus, nature feels thy wrongs, 
And joins with us in juſt revenge: behold 
Theſe pointed.rocks, and ſhaggy mountains ; ſoon 
The jealous tyrants all ſhall fink- beneath them. 

Pro. Now, earth, defend thyſelf, and combat heav'n : 
Trumpets and drums, now ſhall ye firſt be heard: 
March, Titans, follow me: the ſeat of gods 
Is your reward ;. be > Pandora mine. 

T hey march to the ſound of trumpets. 
CHORUS of TITANS. io 
Arm, ye valiant Titans, arm, 
d round the dread alarm : 
Let proud immortals tremble on their thrones. 

Pro. Their thunder anſwers to our trumpet's voice. 

[T hunder is heard; . a. car deſcends, bearing the gods 

towards the mountains: Pandora i: ſeated naar] upitet; 


Prometheus/peak:: ] 
Jove gives the dreadful fignal ; haſte, begin 
The battle. [The giants riſe tewards heaven. 


CHORUS of NYMPHS. 
Earth, and hell, and heaw'n confounded, . 
All with terrors are ſurrounded; 
Ceaſe, ye gods, and Titans, ceaſe 
Your cruel wars, and give us peace. 
Tit. Yield, cruel tyrants. 
Gods. Rebels fly. 
Tit. Yield, heav'n, to earth. 
Gods. Die, rebels, die. 


Pan. O heav'n ! O earth! ye Titans, and ye gods, 


O ceaſe your rage, all periſh for Pandora : 
O I have made the world unhappy, 
Tit. Draw 


Your arrows now. God: ; 
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Gods. Strike, thunders. 
Tit. Hurl down heaw'n. 
Gods, De the earth. 
Both. Yield, cruel tyrants—rebels fly—— 
| Yield, earth, to heavn -die, rebels, die. 
[4 dead filence for a time; a bright cloud deſcends ; 
y appears, ſeated in the middle of it.] 
Def. Ceaſe, hoſtile pow'rs, attend to me, 
And hear the will of Deſtiny. {Silence enſues. 
Pro. Unalterable being, pow'r ſupreme, 
Speak thy irrevocable doom ; 9 
Ve tyrants, and obey. 
Chor, Speak, the gods muſt yield to thee ; 
Speak, immortal Deſtiny. 
Def. | In the middle of the gods, who throng round him. 
Hear me, ye gods ; another world this day 
Brings forth : mean time let ev'ry gift adorn 
Pandora; and you, Titans, who gainſt heav'n 
Have rais d rebellious war, receive your doom, 
Beneath theſe mountains ſunk for ever groan. 
[The rocks fall upon them ; the chariot of the god do- 
ſeends to earth ; Pandora i; reftor” 4 to Prometheus. ] 
Jup. O fate, my empire yields tothee, 
Jove ſubmits to deſtiny : 
Thou art obey'd ; but from this hour let earth 
And heav'n be diſunited : Nemeſis, 
Come forth. | 
[Nemeſis advances from tbe bittom of the flage, and 
upiter proceeds.) . 
Nemeſis, thy aid impart, 
Pierce the cruel beauty's heart; 
My vengeance let Pandora know, 
In the gifts that I beſtow : 
Let heav n and earth henceforth be diſunited. 


+ + -F--- 

The ſcene repreſents a grove, with the ruins of rocks 
featter'd about it. 
PROMETHEUS, PANDORA: 
PANDORA. [Holding « box in ber Band.] 


ND wilt thou leave me then? art thou ſubdued, 
Or art thou conqu'ror ? . Pro. 
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Pra. Vi is mine: | 

If yet thou lov'ſt me, love and deſtiny 

Speak for Prometheus. 

Pan. Wilt thou leave me then? 
Pro. The Titans are ſubdued: lament their fate: 

Imuſt aſſiſt them: let us teach mankind 

To ſuccour the unhappy. 

Pan. Stay a moment : 
Behold thy vict ry: let us open this, 
It was the gi Jove. 
Pro. t wou dſt thou do? 
A rival's gift is dang'rous ; tis ſome ſnare 
The gods have laid. 
Pan. Thou can' not think it. 
Pro. Hear £ 
What I requeſt of thee, and ſtay at leaſt 
Till I return. 
Pan. Thou bidd'ſt, and I obey : 

I ſwear by love ftill to believe Prometheus. 
Pro. Wilt thou then promiſe :? | 
Pan. By thy ſelf I ſwear : 

All are obedient where they love. 
Pro. Enough : 

I'm ſatisfy d: and now, ye woodland 

PP ; 
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irſt , fair Pandora, come and 
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And, like thy parent nature, be immortal. 

| mourn, 


By cruel war her tender boſom torn : 
Pleaſures now on pleaſures flow, 
Happineſs ſ to woe: 
The flow'rs their f t odours yield ; 
Who wou'd wither the fair field? 
The bleſt creation teems with mirth and joy, 
And nature's work what tyrant wou'd y F 
The CHORUS repeats. | 
Come, fair Pandora, come and prove 
An age of gold, &c. 


* 
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Firff Nymph. See! to Pandora Mercury appears, 
And ratihes great nature's kind k 
[The nymphs retire : Pandora advances with Neme- 
ſis, under the figure of Mercury. 
Nem. Already I have told thee, baſe Prometheus 
Is jealous of thee, and exerts his pow'r 
Like a harſh tyrant. 
Pan. O he is my lord, 
My king, my god, my lover, and my huſband. 
Nem. Why then forbid thee to behold the gift 
Of gen'rous Fo ? 
Pan. His fearlul love's alarm'd, 
And I wou'd wiſh to have no will but his. 
Nem. He aſks too much, Pandora, nor hath done 


What thou deſerv'ſt : he might have giv'n thee beauties 
Which now thou haſt not. 


Pan. He hath form'd my heart 
Tender and kind ; he charms and he adores me 
"New: Thy charms will periſh. 
em. w 
Pan. Ha ! 
Thou mak'ſt me tremble, 
Nem. This myſterious box 
Will make thy — immortal; thou wilt be 
For ever beauteous, and for ever happy: 
Thy huſhand ſhall be ſubject to thy pow'r, 
And thou ſhall reign unrivalPFd in his love. 
Pan. He is my only lord, and I wov'd wiſh 
To be immortal, but for my Prometheus. 
Nem. Fain wou'd I open thy fair eyes, and bleſs thee 
With ev'ry good; wou'd make thee pleaſe for ever. 
Pan. But doſt thou not abuſe my innocence ? 
And can'ſt thou be fo cruel ? 
Nem. Who wou'd hurt 
Such beauty ? 
Pan. I ſnhou'd die with grief, if Cer 
I diſoblig'd the ſov'reign of my heart. 
Nem. O in the name of nature, in the name 
Of thy dear huſband, liſten to my voice ! F 
| an. 
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Pan. That name has conquer'd, and I will believe 
thee. 
[She opens the box ; darkneſs is over the ſtage, 
a voice heard from below. 
Ha! what thick cloud thus o'er my ſenſes ſpreads 
Its fatal darkneſs ? thou deceitful god 
O TI am guilty, and I ſuffer for it. 
Nem. I muſt — : Jove is reveng d, and now 
I will return to hell. 
[Nemeſis vaniſhes : Pandora faints away on the gra/:. 
Pro. ¶ Advancing from the farther end of the ſtage. 
O fatal abſence ! dreadful change ! what ftar 
Of evil influence thus deforms the face 
Of nature ? where's my dear Pandora ? why 
Anſwers ſhe not to my complaining voice ? 
O my Pandora ! but behold, from hell 
Let looſe, the monſters riſe, and ruſh upon us. 
Furies and Demons running on the flage. 
The time is come when we ſhall reign : 
Fear and grief, remorſe and pain, 
From this great deciſive hour, 
O' er the world ſhall ſpread their pow'r ; 
Death ſhall come, a bitter draught, 
By the Furies hither brought. 
Pro. That cruel gueſt ſhall pow'rs infernal bring ? 
And muſt the earth loſe —— ſpring ? 
| To time, and dire diſeaſe, ard horrid vice, 
Shall mortals fall a helpleſs ſacrifice ? 
The nymphs lament our fate : Pandora, hear, 
And anſwer to my griefs! ſhe comes, but ſeems 
Inſenſible. 
Pan. I am not worthy of thee; 
I have deſtroy'd mankind, deceiv'd my hufband, 
And am alone the guilty cauſe of all : 
Strike; I deſerve it. 
Pro. Can TI puniſh thee ? 
Pan. Strike, and deprive me of that wretched lite 
Thou did'ſt beſtow. 
CHORUS of NYMPHS. 
Tend'reſt lover, her tears, 
She is full of lover's fears; 


She 
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She is woman, therefore frail, 
Let her beauty then prevail. 
Pro. Haſt thou then, ſpite of all thy folemn vows, 
Open'd the fatal box ? 
Pan. Some cruel god 
Betray'd me: fatal curioſity ! 
The work was thine ; O ev'ry evil ſprung 
From that accurſed gift : undone Pandora ! 
LOVE. _ _ om beat) u. 
Love ſtill remains, ev ry is chine: 
[ Scene changes, and repreſents the 8 of love. 
For thee will I refaſt the pow'r of fate; ¶ Lowe proceed-. 
I gave to mortals being, and they ne'er 
Shall be unhappy whilſt they worſhip me. by 
Pan. Soul of my foul, thou comforter divine, 
O puniſh Jove ; inſpire his vengeful heart 
With double n for the bleſt Pandora ! 
PROMETHEUS and PANDORA. 
Heav'n ſhall pierce our hearts in vain 
With ev'ry grief, and ev'ry pain; 
With th- e no pains torment, no pleaſures cloy ; 
With thee to ſuffer is but to enjoy. 
Love. Lovely hope, on mortals wait ; 
Come, and Low their wretched ſtate ; 
All thy flatt' ring joys impart, 
Haſte, and live in ev'ry heart ; 
Howe'er deceitful thou may'ſ be 


Thou can't grant felicity, 
And make them happy in futurity. 
Pan. Fate wou'd make us wretched here, 
But hope ſhall dry up ev'ry tear ; 
In ſorrow he ſhall give us reſt, 
And make us ev'n in anguiſh bleſt: 
Love ſhall 4 us from the paths of vice, 
And ftrew his flow'rs around the precipice. 


Exo of the Tws8nTyY-SEconD vor unk. 


